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The Spectacular Death of the Subject in Guy 
Debord’s Philosophy and Georges Perec’s Les Choses 


KEITH MOSER 


I. Introduction 


his essay examines the dystopian vision of the post-modern, post-Marxist world that pervades 

Guy Debord’s philosophy and Georges Perec’s first novel Les Choses. Debord and Perec de- 
scribe a universe of simulation in which genuine happiness and meaning have fallen by the wayside 
buried deep underneath an avalanche of consumerist simulacra that concretize the totality of our 
quotidian existence. The ubiquity of the signs of the good(s) life that we devour incessantly has led to 
the complete “falsification of social life,”! or a disquieting situation in which “all social interaction is 
constituted through hyper-rituals which themselves no longer refer to anything other than them- 
selves [...] the commercial and the real are one in the same” (Debord, La société du spectacle 63, italics 
in original; Hancock and Garner 177). Owing to a structural adaptation in the capitalist paradigm, 
which will be briefly explored later in the essay, Debord and Perec posit that purchaser citizens all 
around the world exchange empty codes that are void of any real significance outside of the all- 
encompassing informational matrix. Not only did this “shift from production-oriented capitalism to 
consumption-oriented capitalism” enable the capitalist system to survive and expand to the farthest 
corners of the globe, but it also blurred the already tenuous distinction between reality and its 
representation even further (Stratton 212). 

According to Debord and Perec, the postmodern subject now dwells in a world of spectacle in 
which we are constantly bombarded by signs imploring us to obey the summons to consume in 
consumer republics.” Given that there is no exit from this onslaught of image-based (hyper-) reality 
linked to the acquisition of objects laden with purely symbolic value accosting us from all sides in 
front of our television, smartphone, or tablet screens, Debord and Perec reach the disconcerting 
conclusion that post-truth metanarratives have proliferated themselves to such an alarming extent 
that they have effectively replaced commonplace reality. Since real life could not possibly live up to 
the chimerical standards of the grandiose fantasies that flicker across our screens, this erosion of the 
real has left behind a bitter trail of disappointment, dissatisfaction, and existential malaise. Unable to 
distinguish between an authentic state of contentment and contrived representations of happiness, 
Debord and Perec lament “the inevitable fate of all those who mistake the image for reality” (Leak 
130). The gap between the seductive images of success, fulfillment, and luxury that have allegedly 
been placed at everyone’s fingertips in late capitalism and reality is so great that the “Promised Land” 
is nothing more than a “desperate quest for happiness” that is doomed to fail from the onset (Perec 25; 
116). In simple terms, the endless acquisition of commercial signs of happiness does not actuate a true 
state of contentment after the ephemeral euphoria of the purchase fades. Debord and Perec affirm 
that we are witnessing the spectacular death of the subject unfold in front of our eyes in an inescapable 
realm of simulacra in which the logic of the code has permeated all facets of social life, thereby 
effacing reality in the process. Given that the indoctrinated consumer citizen has nowhere else to 
turn when the goods and services that she/he acquires do not deliver on their lofty promises, the 
elusive quest for happiness is more fraught with peril than ever before. Even if their main point is 
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somewhat overstated at times, Debord and Perec paint a rending portrait of the ontological anguish 
experienced by the postmodern subject that is drowning in a deluge of simulacra. It is in this sense in 
which the tragic dénouement of Les Choses should be understood. 


II. Contextualization of Guy Debord’s Post-Marxist Thought: The Origins of Late Capi- 
talism and the Post-Truth Era 


Guy Debord attempts to probe the origins of this impoverishment of the human condition through- 
out his philosophical and cinematic auvre. Similar to Jean Baudrillard, Debord concludes that the 
roots of this ontological crisis are inextricably linked to the advent of late capitalism. Faced with a 
situation in which “all of the basic needs of the mases have been satisfied,” capitalism suddenly found 
itselfin a state of crisis (Messier 25). For a system predicated upon the principle of constant growth 
and expansion, it had to adapt in order to survive. Debord’s “severe indictment of contemporary 
capitalist culture” is emblematic of an effort “to revitalize the Marxian project in response to (these) 
new historical conditions” (Kaplan 458; Best and Kellner 131, my insertion). When the limits of 
production had been reached, Debord theorizes that the ceaseless reproduction of images would 
allow capitalism to tap into a well that would never run dry. Specifically, marketers began to obfus- 
cate the difference between needs and desires in a calculated attempt to peddle mindless fantasies 
representing a symbolic paradise that has never existed anywhere with the exception of a digital 
screen to a new proletariat. 

It is by design that the postmodern subject is saturated with the kind of (dis-) information that 
permits the monetary wheels to keep spinning at all times in multinational capitalism. If clients did not 
impulsively drink “the nectar of simulation,” the fantasy-based structure of late capitalism would 
collapse (Cline). As Adele Flood and Anne Bamford’s analysis of the birth of late capitalism underscores, 
“Needs are created by objects of consumption and exist because the system needs them” (92). Debord 
does not mince his words about the nefarious effects of this transmutation within capitalist societies. 
Illustrating that the class struggles outlined by Marx have been exacerbated and transformed in a brave 
new world revolving around the dissemination of (dis-) information as opposed to production, the 
philosopher decries “the disastrous result of the general evolution of the economy” (Debord, La société 
du spectacle 11). In his influential reworking of Marxist theory connected to changing historical 
conditions, which inspired many participants of the May 68 revolution in France, Debord reveals, 


The victory of the autonomous economy must at the same time be its loss. The forces it has unleashed 
suppress the economic necessity which has been the immutable basis of former societies. When it 
replaces it with the necessity of infinite economic development, it can only replace the satisfaction of 
the first summarily recognized human needs by an uninterrupted production of pseudo-needs which 
come down to the sole pseudo-need for the maintenance of one’s reign. (La société du spectacle 45-46, 
italics in original) 


The philosopher bemoans the conflation of pseudo-needs with actual necessities like food, shelter, 
and companionship, because these exploitative signs now stand in for reality in the imagination of 
brainwashed purchaser citizens. Debord traces the origins of the post-truth era back to this funda- 
mental shift in capitalism. The ultimate goal of his group Situationist International (SI) is to interrupt 
the flood of commercial signs in which we are submerged at nearly every waking moment in order 
to liberate the human subject, at least momentarily. As the final section of the essay will investigate, 
one of the counter-hegemonic techniques that the philosopher proposes for contesting the forceful 
imposition of hyperreality is what he calls /a dérive (the drift). 


III. Contextualization of Georges Perec’s Les Choses 


According to the author himself, Les Choses is “not primarily intended to be a condemnation of 
consumer society itself” (Leak 131). Nonetheless, Perec offers a dire assessment of what it means to 
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live in a consumer republic centered around the consumption of images that are disconnected from 
reality and which create their own alternative version of it in his first novel. Perec’s somber depic- 
tion of the “[e]xistential subject in postwar France” where “identity and historical consciousness pass 
into the vacuous world of signs” closely mirrors the deep-seated anxiety expressed by Debord (Herman 
113; 113). Published in 1965, Les Choses could be described as a destabilizing “sociological docu- 
ment” that realistically portrays how the ideology of consumerism has spellbound the masses through 
the force of simulation (Bénabou and Marcenac 20). Compared to the author’s later experimental 
works such as La vie mode d'emploi, La Disparition, and Espéces d’espaces, Perec adopts a rather 
traditional style in Les Choses. However, the writer’s dire warning about how the aforementioned 
transformation within the capitalist paradigm has hollowed out our grasp of reality and appreciation 
of existence represents a subversive interrogation. For the protagonists “JérGme and Sylvie, who 
have dropped out of the university to take jobs as interviewers collecting data on consumer prefer- 
ences,” hyperreality has essentially substituted itself for the real for all intents and purposes (Strickland 
32). Their search for happiness will ultimately fail, because they cannot escape from the omnipresent 
confines of the universe of simulation. After trading one utopian image for another at the end of the 
novel, Jérome and Sylvie decide to accept the banality of their existence as consumer robots. They 
appear destined to slip deeper into an existential abyss with each passing day in a post-Marxist world 
in which the nexus of power emanates from seductive images that are grounded in hyperreality. 


IV. The Imposition of Hyperreality and the Proliferation of Post-Truth, Consumerist 
Metanarratives 


Although the phenomenon of hyperreality tied to social control over the populace is not a novel 
problem, as evidenced by the bread and circuses of the Roman empire, Debord and Perec demon- 
strate that millions of people around the world no longer possess “the capacity to distinguish the real 
from the hyperreal and simulated” (Hancock and Garner 169). They contend that modern technology 
has allowed the simulators of hyperreality to conceive the most elaborate informational matrix that 
seems to know no bounds. Simulations have proliferated themselves to such a point that the postmodern 
subject is NOW trapped in a web of stray signs, or a “prison of representation” (Berger 10). Debord 
highlights a nightmarish vision in which “[s]uch is the extent and power of commodity fetishism by 
1967 that it no longer makes sense to refer to it as an illusion. The result [...] is the complete domi- 
nance of representation-the ‘spectacle’-over what had been thought of as ‘reality” (Hawkes 169). 

As the philosopher explains in thesis six from La société du spectacle, “The spectacle, understood in 
its totality, is both the result and the project of the existing world of production. It is not a supplement 
to the real world, its added decoration. It is the heart of the unrealism of real society [...] the spectacle 
constitutes the present model of socially dominant life” (17, italics in original). Twenty-one years 
after the publication of La société du spectacle, Debord insists that the realm of spectacle is even more 
pervasive in Commentaires sur la société du spectacle. Maintaining that we have arrived at a critical 
stage in which the real has withered away, Debord declares, “The integrated spectacle shows itself to 
be simultaneously concentrated and diftuse [...] When the spectacle was concentrated, the greater 
part of surrounding society escaped it, when diffuse, a small part, no part. The spectacle has spread 
itself to the point where it now permeates all reality” (Comments on the Society 9). Not only does 
Debord’s pessimistic outlook recall Baudrillard’s concept of “integral reality,” “or the final stage of 
simulation” in which the hostile takeover of the real is complete, but the philosopher’s position is also 
reminiscent of the concept of the post-truth era (Barron 394). With nothing standing in their way, 
commercial signs of the good(s) life have eclipsed concrete reality. Evidently, the notion that there 
is no longer any frame of reference at all for peeling back the thick layers of simulation that have 
eroded our connection to anything that exists outside of representational networks is hyperbolic. 
Nevertheless, recent events like the January 6 insurrection in the United States have unfortunately 
validated Debord’s main premise. The angry mob that stormed the capital building during this coup 
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d'état was worked up into a frenzy by simulacra disseminated from QAnon, Breitbart, InfoWars, and 
Trump’s infamous Twitter account. Given that the claims made within these (dis-) informational 
vectors were so absurd and easy to disprove with nearly irrefutable evidence, it is hard to deny that 
post-truth metanarratives are part of the new human condition in the digital era. 

Decades before most other authors were addressing this subject, Perec offers a fascinating and 
troubling literary depiction of this phenomenon. Jéréme and Sylvie are victims of simulated reality 
like some Trump supporters who live in a parallel universe. Unable to resist the lure of “these 
scintillating images, all these images which arrived in crowds, which rushed in front of them, which 
flowed in a jerky, inexhaustible stream, these images of vertigo, speed, light, triumph,” “these char- 
acters try to find fulfillment semiotically, but signs can never satisfy them [...] Their desire leads 
them only to the pursuit of signs which can never take away the void in their being” (Perec 114; 
Petruso 56). The author reveals in an interview that he was motivated to write Les Choses because of 
his conviction that we were already on the verge of living in a post-truth society in the sixties. Perec 
confesses, “the words I use do not designate objects, or things, but signs. They are images” (Bénabou and 
Marcenac 28, italics in original). These commercial signs have hijacked all aspects of social life in Les 
Choses including the culinary tastes of the protagonists reflecting pre-packaged models of what it 
means to have a good meal. Jérdme and Sylvie’s attempts to breathe life into these artificial signs fail at 
every turn whether they are enamored with certain types of food or something else. As David Walker 
notes, “the world of JérSme and Sylvie in Les Choses is nourished by mere appearances. Their approach 
to food is symptomatic [...] The exotic or elaborate or extravagant appearance hides the fact that the 
ingredients are really quite humdrum” (33). Walker observes that JérGme and Sylvie’s culinary 
elitism, which finds its origins in a world of simulation, is a microcosmic reflection ofa much greater 
problem: the disappearance of the real. The protagonists in Les Choses inhabit a spectacular universe 
in which “[rJeal experience [...] must now bend a knee to the simulation” (Poster 240). 

Before the internet revolution that would take screen-based reality to another level, Debord and 
Perec suggest that “television is the ideal medium of the hyperreal world” (Coulter 28). For the 
postmodern subject sitting in front ofa TV screen passively devouring images of success, luxury, and 
contentment, “the possibility of distinguishing truth from falsehood” has been severely weakened 
(Hawkes 155). Debord hypothesizes in this sense that “the uptake of television was decisive to the 
society of the spectacle” (Stratton 211-212). Debord attacks the sensibilities of the viewer in his 
experimental films by presenting nothing but a blank screen for long periods of time in an effort to 
force us to reflect upon “the ubiquity of networks of screens, consoles, images and data flows” through 
which our experiences are filtered (Archibald and Lavery 109). Debord posits that television and 
cinema profoundly revolutionized global society ona deep structural level within the capitalist system. 
When televisions started to enter nearly every home, the “material infrastructure” of the capitalist 
paradigm would never be the same (Smith 7). Debord’s conflictual relationship with TV-cinema 
articulated in essays like “With and Against Cinema” should be understood in this context. 

Perec’s description of the hegemonic force of TV-cinema in Les Choses is in keeping with Debord’s 
declaration that “cinema is the central art of our time” (qtd. in Smith 7). As the narrator elucidates, 
“They were moviegoers; they indulged in it almost every evening. They loved the images, because 
they are beautiful, they lead them, delight them, fascinate them” (Perec 59). Since televisions often 
stay illuminated throughout the entire day in many households, this passage resonates with the 
reader. Moreover, even when the television is not switched on, we are often in front of another 
screen in the age of information. For Debord and Perec, the problem is that these utopian images, 
especially the cliché Hollywood happy ending or the Disneyfied version of existence, only bare a 
vague resemblance to real life. Despite this disconnect, we internalize these semiotic codes that form 
the basis of our social relations with others. As the narrator reveals, “The screen lit up and they 
quivered with delight [...] the images jumped [...] It was not the film they had dreamed of [...] Or, 
more secretly no doubt, that they would have liked to live” (Perec 62). The reality of human life with 
all of its imperfections pales in comparison to the simulated euphoria on our screens. For this reason, 
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Jéréme and Sylvie continue to chase an inaccessible, cinematic fantasy despondently hoping to forge 
a path for realizing these “perfect moments” (Day 255). 

As market researchers, Jér6me and Sylvie are important cogs in a larger system of (late) capitalist 
exploitation. Hence, it would stand to reason that they would not fall prey to the cinematic barrage 
of “signs of happiness” that they help to conceive (Frank 207). In spite of this internal knowledge 
related to how the system operates, they “succumbed to the signs of wealth: they loved wealth before 
they loved life” (Perec 25). Compared to the simulated consumerist utopia on their screens, their 
actual lives cannot measure up. In the words of the author himself, “What poisons the lives of JérGme 
and Sylvie is the tension between these minor moments of real happiness and the art of living they 
dream of” (Bénabou and Marcenac 26). The enticing force of the image is so strong that these 
archetypical representations of the postmodern subject will turn their back on the possibility of 
finding actual happiness, as they slide deeper into a hyperreal caricature of the good(s) life. Striving 
to attain an illusory ideal that originates from the realm of simulation, JérGme and Sylvie begin to 
lose touch with anything real. As the narrator explains, “Admittedly, there was still, in the somewhat 
static image they had of the model house, of perfect comfort, the happy life, lots of naivety, much 
indulgence: they forcefully loved these objects that only the tastes of the day said were beautiful, 
these false images [...] They still dreamed of owning them [...] They knew what their happiness 
would be, their freedom” (Perec 27). Inspired by the prefabricated models that are presented to them 
in L’Express magazine, the protagonists endeavor to acquire as many metonymical pieces of this 
consumerist vision of happiness as possible including a Chesterfield couch. 


V. The Death of the Subject Drowning in a Deluge of Simulacra 


In addition to the fact that this middle-class couple is not wealthy enough to buy the vast array of 
products that their hearts desire, their search for happiness in the universe of simulation reduces their 
intrinsic worth to nothing but market commodities themselves. The “fake spectacular choices” that 
fuel their consumerist reverie are merely “artificial realms of pseudo-agency” that have stripped 
humanity of any kind of genuine subjecthood in the philosophical sense (Debord, La Société du 
spectacle 107; Langman and Morris). Debord deconstructs Georges Bataille’s concept of the “sover- 
eign spender” that allegedly possesses the ability to influence market forces through the power of the 
purse strings by reminding us that the system itself creates all of the choices (Bennett 269). Instead of 
enabling us to express genuine individuality, Debord argues that “all of the selected goods by the 
spectacular system are also weapons for the constant reinforcement” of an economic system that 
depends on incessant consumption (La société du spectacle 30, italics in original). Each prepackaged 
model is a “representation of different types of personality” linked to the purchase of clothing, 
electronic gadgets, fashion accessories, and other products that portray purchaser citizens as “having 
equal access to the totality of consumption, and finding their happiness there in the same way” 
(Debord, La société du spectacle 56). Since these supposed expressions of individuality are manufac- 
tured out of thin air by the simulators of hyperreality, “the humanism of the commodity [...] ‘the 
complete denial of man’ has taken over the totality of human existence” (Debord, La société du 
spectacle 41, italics in original). 

Drowning ina deluge of simulacra from which there is no escape, Debord concludes that we can 
no longer relate to others in a meaningful way or define ourselves outside of the (dis-) informational 
matrix. The litany of simulated objects that we consume connected to consumerist visions of happi- 
ness and models are on the brink of effacing the subject entirely. In reference to this “collapse of the 
distinction between subject and object,” Debord asserts, “The economic Id must be replaced by the 
I. The subject can only spring forth from society, that is to say, out of the struggle within society” 
(Best and Kellner 145; Debord La société du spectacle 46, italics in original). Alone in front of our 
screens longing to satisfy the pseudo-needs that the system creates to sustain itself in the form of 
personalized models, Debord contends that our relationship to the world and others is replete with 
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deadness and despair. From a philosophical angle, it is no longer possible to know thyself, or to 
constitute a stable sense of Self, in a hyperreal society where objects with purely symbolic value now 
define subjects. As Black Hawk Hancock and Roberta Garner underscore, 


The subject/object is obliterated in a world where there are no longer stable coherent meanings, no 
knowable coherent world. The notion ofan “independent” reality vanishes into a world of simulations 
where all significance and meaning comes through the entertainment codes, norms, aesthetics, and 
values of media culture in which everyone now evaluates selves and others’ behaviors, ideas, identities, 
according to the now dominant hegemonic ideals. (174-175) 


Debord theorizes that the inception of a post-truth society has not only imploded reality, but it has 
also transformed human beings into empty shells on an ontological level. Decrying this impoverish- 
ment of the human condition in late capitalism, Debord declares, “It’s the concrete life of everyone 
that has been degraded in the speculative universe” (La société du spectacle 24, italics in original). 

Perec also implies that there is nothing spectacular whatsoever about living in a world of spectacle 
in Les Choses. Behind the veil of simulated glitz and glamor, Jér6me and Sylvie “feel utterly ‘erased? 
by commodity culture” (Oniki 114). Their allegiance to “a code or model that finds its origins 
outside of concrete reality” prevents them from having a true awareness of the Self that has not been 
implanted by an endless stream of commercial signs (Jordan and Haladyn 253). The aforementioned 
publication L’Express informs them about how they should think and act in accordance with preex- 
isting models. As the narrator divulges, “they were L’Express people, they read it [...] they absorbed 
it [...] L’Express offered them signs of comfort [...] They dreamed, in low voices, of Chesterfield 
sofas. L’Express dreamed of it with them” (Perec 47). Based on this description, it is apparent that 
Jéréme and Sylvie engage in very little (if any) critical reflection about the images that they seek to 
transform into reality. Furthermore, the narrator indicates that they belong to a social group that 
closely aligns to the model(s) presented in L’Express. As opposed to being autonomous individuals, 
the protagonists in Les Choses are blind sheep that follow the bewildered herd. Explaining that there 
is no subject of which to speak with either Jéréme or Sylvie, the narrator adds, “the group they 
formed defined them almost entirely. They had no real life outside of it” (Perec 54). Ona structural 
level, Perec suggests that all we have left is “loose associations of people focused on consumer goods” 
that have replaced any semblance of individuality (Stratton 211). This situation is the same onto- 
logical degradation to which Debord refers. 

Incapable of defining “themselves as individuals,” Jérdme and Sylvie suffer from Sartrean nausea 
at the end of the novel (Strickland 32). After following the crowd in their passive consumption of 
image-based (hyper-) reality, the protagonists are struck by strong feelings of existential ennui and 
emptiness. The narrator discloses that “they felt neither joy, nor sadness, nor even boredom, but 
sometimes they wondered if they still existed, if they really existed” (Perec 138). Although the idea of 
a sentient being questioning her-his very existence may initially appear to be ludicrous, Perec’s 
main argument is cogent. Perec is evidently alluding to the Debordian-Baudrillardian death of the 
subject, or the commodification of the human experience, in late capitalism. When commercial 
simulations take the place of reality, the human subject becomes yet another piece of merchandise. 


VI. The Tragic Dénouement of Les Choses 


Given that Debord would ultimately commit suicide in 1995 as a last-ditch effort to expose the 
fantasy-based structure of the signs that have profoundly altered what it means to be human in late 
capitalism, he is hardly the eternal optimist. Regardless, as the name of his organization Situationist 
International implies, Debord maintains that it is possible to create situations in which the flood of 
banal images that define the postmodern subject can be momentarily interrupted. When the “unre- 
flective reception of representations” is temporarily suspended through counter-hegemonic tech- 
niques, the philosopher hypothesizes that at least a kind of rudimentary critical reflection can occur 
outside of the informational matrix (Bueno 57). No matter how daunting the predicament appeared 
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to be in the age of (dis-) information, Debord never gave up on the possibility of resuscitating or 
reconstructing the human subject. At the beginning of “a position statement titled report on the 
Construction of Situations and on the Terms of Organization and Action of the International Situationist 
Tendency,” Debord announces, “First we believe that the world must be changed. We desire the most 
liberatory possible change of the society in which we find ourselves confined. We know that such 
change is possible by means of pertinent actions” (Trier 69; Debord gtd. in Trier 69). The postmodern 
subject may be on the threshold of symbolic death in the world of spectacle from which nearly all 
meaning has been abolished, as illustrated by Jérome and Sylvie’s fictitious saga, but Debord “challenge(s) 
us to invent ways to subvert and transform” contemporary capitalism (Best and Kellner 153). 

One of the counter-hegemonic strategies for resisting the imposition of hyperreality promul- 
gated by Debord that would soon catch Perec’s attention in later works like Un homme qui dort was 
the notion of la dérive (the drift). Without any predetermined objective, the drift was like an aimless 
stroll designed to permit the subject to experience the urban space dominated by commercial simulacra 
at every turn differently. As Carly Lavery summarizes, “In Situationist parlance, the drift was pro- 
posed as a walking practice that sought to perform the city differently [...] the drift was originally 
intended to place the body at the heart of the city. The aim behind this re-corporealisation of 
everyday experience was to posit physical sensation in the city as something collective, pleasurable, 
and political” (173). Debord provides the following operational definition of his concept of the drift 
in the essay “Theory of Dérive”: “one or more persons during a certain period (who) drop their 
relations, their work and leisure activities, and all their usual motives for movement and action, and 
let themselves be drawn by the attractions of the terrain and the encounters they find there” (Debord 
qtd. in Lavery 173, my insertion). It should be noted that these seemingly purposeless promenades 
are non-representational in nature. Instead of trying to conceive an alternative representation of the 
world and our place in it, /a dérive “functions as a kind of strike against representation or a monkey 
wrench in the system of image production” (Shukaitis 259). 

Perec’s epitextual comments demonstrate how intrigued the author was by some of the counter- 
hegemonic initiatives of the SI, especially the drift. When asked by a journalist how he writes, the 
writer confesses, “I like to work outside. Iam a bit like the Situationists a few years ago: I start from 
a place which is generally quite far from where I live, and then I walk for a very long time trying not 
to follow the paths that I know or I take to the small streets. Sometimes it can be amazing” (Perec qtd. 
in Rémy 6). The author Daniel Williams, whose first novel was inspired by Un homme qui dort, 
elucidates that the theory of the drift plays a major role in the final pages of this narrative. The 
protagonist of Un homme qui dort is a rebel who attempts to contest the empire of signs through la 
dérive. However, his efforts to subvert the system of representation in which he feels encapsulated fail 
miserably. As the narrator reveals on the last page, 


You have learnt nothing, except that solitude teaches you nothing, except that indifference teaches 
you nothing: it was a lure, it was a mesmerising illusion which concealed a pitfall. You were alone and 
that is all there is to it and you wanted to protect yourself; you wanted to burn the bridges between you 
and the world once and for all. But you are such a negligible speck, and the world is such a big word: 
all you ever did was to drift around a city, to walk a few kilometres past facades, shopfronts, parks and 
embankments. (Perec qtd. in Williams) 


Two years after the publication of Les Choses, Perec simultaneously valorizes and problematizes the 
Situationist idea of the drift. 

The reader is left with no facile optimism that the narrator will find an authentic path outside of 
the universe of simulation in L’*homme qui dort. The situation is even bleaker in Les Choses for Jér6me 
and Sylvie. After exchanging one empty image for another, the characters seem resigned to their 
terrible fate. To be more precise, a picturesque image of the bucolic life in rural Tunisia convinces 
Jéréme and Sylvie to move to North Africa for approximately a year. Hoping to find refuge from 
the consumerist reverie that concretized their daily life in France, “They dreamed of living in the 
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countryside, safe from all temptation, their life would be frugal and simple” (Perec 120). This mis- 
guided adventure would soon culminate in failure, because the couple falls into the same trap of 
conflating utopian images with actual reality. The vision of the simple life in rural Tunisia that they 
discovered on brochures and other tourist materials is just as disconnected from the real as their 
consumption of models in L’Express. In this regard, Leroy Day affirms, “This view of rural life is 
obviously idealized and is an extension of, rather than a solution to, their dilemma” (255). Jér6me 
and Sylvie have accomplished nothing with the exception of trading one “void lifestyle” for another 
(Georgescu 13). Upon their return to France, they accept their ontological status as consumer robots 
or puppets. Leaving little room for doubt about Jérdme and Sylvie’s destiny, the narrator declares, 
“their solitude was complete” (Perec 134). 


VII. Conclusion 


In conclusion, Debord and Perec mourn the spectacular death of the subject and the erosion of the 
real in their harrowing portrayals of consumer culture in the sixties. They depict a ubiquitous world 
of spectacle mediated through a plethora of screens that is on the precipice of erasing reality alto- 
gether. Even if their dystopian tableaux take it a step too far at times, researchers from numerous 
disciplines have now validated their central claim. In a post-Marxist world revolving around the 
transmission of images denoting the good(s) life, it is undeniably harder for many people to discern 
between reality and its representation. The representational crisis to which they allude is all too real 
at the dawn of the post-truth era. From a social and psychological standpoint, Debord and Perec 
demonstrate that the birth of hyperreality coinciding with a fundamental shift in the capitalist 
paradigm has resulted in an existential crisis of epic proportions. Without any meaningful way of 
relating to others or defining ourselves outside of prefabricated models, they proclaim that the death 
of the subject is just around the corner. Debord and Perec endeavor to inspire forms of counter- 
hegemonic resistance to the new image-based world order, yet they admit that commercial signs 
have already commodified many facets of our quotidian existence. For instance, it is debatable 
whether the counter-hegemonic technique of /a dérive is very effective at all in a world awash with 
a tidal wave of simulacra. Nevertheless, Debord and Perec suggest that we have no choice but to 
struggle against the realm of signs, given that reality and meaning are at stake. 


Mississippi State University, USA 


Notes 


' All translations are my own unless otherwise indicated. 
Tam borrowing this expression from the historian Lizabeth Cohen. See Consumers’ Republic: The Politics of 
Mass Consumption in Postwar America. 
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Creation Corrected: Philosophy, Rebellion, 
and Literature in the Work of Albert Camus 


MATTHEW SHARPE 


Abstract: This article challenges views which identify Albert Camus’ philosophy of art and artistic 
creation with his position in Myth of Sisyphus, a position which he soon moved beyond, as we show 
in part 1. In the longer part 2 of the paper, I argue that Camus developed and worked with not less 
than four different ideas of art and artistic creation across his works: those of absurd creation, a 
restrained neoclassicism associated with the classical French novel, the idea of “creation corrected” 
which predominates in the sections on art in The Rebel; and the idea of art as bearing witness in a 
period of political absolutisms and totalistic ideologies, a vision which is stressed in his speeches 
surrouding the award of the Nobel Prize in 1957. 


Keywords: Camus, art, creation, absurd, rebellion, beauty, classicism 


Ibert Camus’ comparatively short philosophical career (ranging from around 1942 until his 

death in 1960) saw his thought evolve quickly out of, and importantly away from the positions 
he developed in what remain his most popular works, the novel The Outsider and the shorter philo- 
sophical work, The Myth Of Sisyphus. Yet the positions he developed in this first stage of his career, 
as he explicitly conceived it, are still often presented as definitive for understanding his thought. This 
includes considerations of Camus’ writings on art, or aesthetic matters, broadly conceived.' By 
contrast, this paper will contend that at different times Camus works with and between at least four 
philosophies of art, from his earliest texts through to those he wrote just before his premature death 
in January 1960. These philosophies of art are informed by, and themselves inform, meta-philo- 
sophical reflections on the nature and limits of philosophy. Finally, from beginning to end, Camus’ 
philosophical reflections on art are closely interwoven, and at times almost indistinguishable from 
his ongoing reflections on “the life of the artist”: that is, on being an artist as a choice or form of life, 
demanding a kind of ascetic discipline which, at other times in Western history, has been associated 
with the life of the philosopher. 

The paper begins (Part 1) by reexamining Camus’ relationship to existentialism, a philosophical 
movement with which he was associated in his own lifetime, but which he in his own lifetime tried 
to distance himself from. Once Camus’ critique of existentialism, and his deeply Hellenistic or 
neoclassical orientation after 1942 is clarified, it becomes possible (Part 2) to examine Camus’ four 
intersecting, developing conceptions of art: i. as descriptive, “absurd” discipline in a post-meta- 
physical world; ii. as neoclassical practice; iii. as a work of “correcting creation” and, as such, a model 
for post-metaphysical revolt more widely; and iv. as a form of witnessing or témoignage. Whilst 
outside of scholarly journals, there has been some recognition of Camus’ final conception of art as 
bearing witness in a world of competing totalizing ideologies’, we propose that this article as the first 
to present synoptically Camus’ complex view on art and the responsibility of artists, as his thought 
developed from the 1930s to the time of his death in early 1960.° 
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1. Camus and existentialism 


“No, am not an existentialist,” Camus commented several times in his life.t The denials have not 
been very effective, as he was already lamenting in the essay “The Enigma”. “The modern mania for 
identifying an author with his subject matter does not allow him to enjoy [any] relative liberty,” 
Camus reflects there. “Thus, one becomes a prophet of the absurd. Yet what did I do except reason 
about an idea which I found in the streets of my time?” It is of course exactly Camus’ philosophical 
stance of taking his beginnings from the ideas, concerns and crises of his time that places him in 
lasting proximity to the existentialism of Sartre and other contemporaries. The first such problem, in 
the interwar years, was that of the absurd. After the death of God, after the global catastrophe of the 
Great War with its industrialised slaughter, could life have a meaning? And, if no Absolute and 
Absolving meaning could be found, in the wake of modern science and a Socratic awareness of the 
limits of the human mind, was life worth living? Was suicide not the more rational response to a 
despair at the unavailability or unsatisfactory nature of the traditional, religious and metaphysical 
frameworks? 

The proximities are clear to dimensions of Sartre’s thought, and its urgent staging as a response to 
problems ordinary men and women could experience. Yet, the idea of “absurdity” does not loom 
large in Being and Nothingness, and when Sartre evokes the “universal contingency of being”, it is 
associated with the unavoidable need of the “for-itself” to choose, even if that choice is to suicide.° 
For Camus, absurdity involves the contrast between the inalienable human longing for some unify- 
ing explanation for all of life (and death), and the limits of our capacities to satisfy that longing.” To 
affirm that all is contingency, as Sartre does, is for Camus already arguably a metaphysical “leap”.* 
The point is we can’t know for sure that everything is the product (say) of chance and atoms, whilst 
our very longing to know this is not for us contingent. 

Camus’ major reference in Myth of Sisyphus, when he talks of existentialism, is however Soren 
Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard’s dialectical unravellings of the limits of human understanding Camus 
greatly admires. Yet, he notes, Kierkegaard then leaps from showing these limits, to deifying the 
very irrationality of the world as it presents itself. Credo quia absurdum, “I believe because it is 
absurd.” Camus thinks this, too, is a leap of “philosophical suicide’”—that we cannot know the Mean- 
ing of the Whole does not mean our lives have no meanings, or that their only meaning could come 
from trying to lay aside the critical or inquiring mind. This is why Camus tells us in interview that 
the Myth of Sisyphus was directed “against so-called existentialist philosophers.” 

That Kierkegaard is a Christian thinker, whose impulses here echo those we can find in a Church 
father like Tertullian, is for Camus also highly significant. In a 1950 interview, Camus specified that 
it was a mistake to treat existentialism with levity, as if it might be a passing fad. It was in his eyes a 
very serious form of philosophical research whose origins reach back to Saint Augustine.'? Contem- 
porary interviews and notes provide further insight. Camus’ claim increasingly became that 
existentialism’s stress on the metaphysical homelessness of modern man, the abyssal openness of 
radical freedom, and (therefore) the impossibility of happiness represents a secularization of Chris- 
tian thought. The Temps modernes intellectuals, Camus writes with unwonted bitterness around the 
time of his fallout with Sartre, “admit sin and refuse grace.”!! They are like “Jansenists without God”, 
he comments, “by restoring universal sin without the compensation of grace, and an excess of 
penitence without charity ...”!? This is of course exactly the uncanny profile of the “judge-peni- 

tent”, Jean-Baptiste Glamnences in 1956’s The Fall, another notably Christian title—someone who 
claims a right to judge others without mercy, since he has publicly proclaimed his own guilt to all 
who will listen. 

This is why Camus will increasingly proclaim his own philosophy and art as a form of neoclassi- 
cism, owing primary allegiance to classical Greek, not Christian sources. “I am not an existentialist, 
although of course critics are obliged to make categories,” Camus hence would specify: “I got my 
first philosophical impressions from the Greeks, not from nineteenth century Germany.” 
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Obviously, the full dimensions of Camus’ conception of Greek thought, and ofhis selective uptake 
of elements of this civilizational legacy, are far beyond the scope of this presentation.'* What unites 
his earlier thought in The Myth of Sisyphus with his later, more open appeal to Greek thought in 
essays such as “Helen’s Exile” and The Rebel, is an emphasis on “limits”: the limits of human knowl- 
edge, of human capacity, of human control.® This, he sees in different places in preSocratic thought, 
tragic theatre, as well as Socratic philosophy, in contrast to the unmeasured claims of theologians and 
modern ideologists, who lay claim to totalizing explanations of history, the world, and the human 
condition. To rebel in Camus is not to embrace the unlimited, as Bataille and Blanchot supposed. '* It 
is to say “no” to a force or power perceived as unjust. But in doing so, it is the affirmation of a limit, a 
“thus far, and no farther.”!” For Camus, rebellion is hence not a nihilistic force. It reflects an innate 
human desire for unity and for justice. Uniting moderns with ancients, it also intimates the reality of a 
larger order in which human dignity might find a finite and relative, but nonetheless real place which 
modern totalitarian ideologies, enamored of total understanding and control, work to destroy: 


A fragment attributed to...[the preSocratic philosopher] Heraclitus states simply “Presumption, regres- 
sion of progress.” And centuries after the Ephesian, Socrates, threatened by the death penalty, granted 
himself no other superiority than this: he did not presume to know what he did not know. The most 
exemplary life and thought of these centuries ends in a proud avowal of ignorance. In forgetting this, 
we have forgotten our virility...'® 


With this much in place concerning Camus’ general philosophical orientation relative to existen- 
tialism, as he read it, we are ready to turn to Camus’ conceptions (plural) of literature, and its 
relationships to philosophy and rebellion, this central motif of his more mature thought. 


2. Creation corrected: Camus’s four conceptions of the role of art 


Camus’ oeuvre, which spans philosophical essays, lyrical essays, plays, novels, novellas, short stories, 
and notebooks, is itself‘a living testimony to what The Myth of Sisyphus attests. Camus felt, especially as 
a young man, that the ancient division between philosophy and poetry was far from absolute.'? On one 
side, novels involve a high degree of intellectual work. Many contain extended reflections and devel- 
opments on philosophical themes: in Camus’ case, one thinks especially of The Plague and differently 
The Fall. On the other side, Camus follows Nietzsche in seeing an expressive dimension to philosophi- 
cal creations, so they can in one register be read as “confessions” of the preoccupations and attitude to 
life of their creators.”” The modern situation, with the unavailability of systematic metaphysical solu- 
tions, also speaks for Camus to a closing of the gap between any philosophical system and its author: 


Today when thought has ceased to lay claim to the universal, when its best history would be that of its 
repentances, we know that the system, when it is worthwhile, cannot be separated from its author.?! 


This does not however mean that Camus ever completely identifies philosophy and literature. It is 
important to write novels, an early note reads, since “people think in images.”” If you want to be read 
widely, as a philosopher, you need then in Camus’ view to write fiction. Moreover, to the extent that 
(as I believe is undeniable) Camus consistently identified himself above all as an artist, I think it is 
plausible to maintain that he felt that literature could do more and different things than reasoned 
philosophical writing and reflection alone. 

As we’ve anticipated in the opening, there are different axes of Camus’ philosophical and critical 
reflections on literature, which he often interlaces. Philosophical thought, which works with and 
takes aim at the universal, is thereby limited in its ability to explore the particular elements of 
existence. But we each of us are particular beings, in particular circumstances, and to tell our stories 
or analyze our particularity, different ways of thinking are needed. The millions dead in World War 
2 and its labor and death camps, for example, is a statistic; but Camus’ account of the particular fate 
of his friend René Leynaud in his Preface to Leynaud’s Poésies posthumes gives a human face or 
“flesh” (the title given the piece in Resistance, Rebellion and Death) to these bloodless abstractions: 
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We know the names of only eleven of them. Between five and six a.m., Leynaud and 18 of his fellow 
prisoners were gathered together in the courtyard. They were served coffee and then handcuffed. One 
by one, they climbed into a truck which took them to the Gestapo Headquarters in Place Bellecour. 
They waited three quarters of an hour in the cellar of that building. When they were finally called, 
their handcuffs were removed and they were made to climb into a truck again with some German 
soldiers armed with machine guns. The truck drove out of Lyons in the direction of Villeneuve. At 11 
a.m. it crept through Villeneuve and encountered a group of children returning from a walk. The 
prisoners and the children looked at each other for a time but didn’t exchange a word. Just beyond 
Villeneuve, opposite a grove of poplars, the truck stopped, the soldiers lead to the ground and com- 
manded the men to get out and go towards the woods. A first group of six left the truck and started 
towards the trees. The machine guns immediately crackled behind them and mowed them down. A 
second group followed, then a third. Those who were still breathing were put out of their misery by 
a final shot. One of them, however, although frightfully wounded, managed to drag himself to a 
peasant’s house. From him we learned the details.” 


It is true that 18 resistance fighters were killed by the German Nazi occupying power. It is valid and 
important to analyse the history of which this event is one small part. It is likewise essential to 
understand rationally the mechanisms of terror of which this mass execution is one example, not least 
if we hope not to see these mechanisms once more operating to mow people down at the edges of 
other forests. But to recount the particular details, at once dispassionately and with the determined 
passion ofa comrade in the struggle against fascism affects us quite differently. A literary description 
can do this, a philosophical text (as philosophical) cannot. 

Literature, which is woven out of the particulars of lives, experiences, dilemmas, and choices can 
hence as it were take philosophy “offroad”, and out of the empyrean of universals into the particular 
realm where human beings strive, long, act and suffer.** With this much said at a rather general level 
about Camus’ attitude towards literature, it is nevertheless I think possible and fruitful to analytically 
divide four different, intersecting conceptions of literature which come in and out of prominence in 
the course of Camus’ works. 


i, Art and the absurd, description, not explanation 


The account of art which we find in The Myth of Sisyphus, sharing in the popularity of the whole 
work, is often identified with Camus’ stance on art and literature per se.”> This would of course be an 
error, even if Camus had not so clearly criticized, if not wholly repudiated this earlier work. On the 
other hand, even in Myth, Camus specifies that he is not interested in a general aesthetics, or even all 
kinds of art, but how art and artistic creation can appear in the light of the thought of the absurd that 
he is developing: 

among all the thoughts that start from the absurd, I have seen that very few remain within it. And 


through their deviations or infidelities I have best been able to measure what belonged to the absurd. 
Similarly, I must wonder: is an absurd work of art possible?” 


True, the interpretive situation is complicated, since the absurd for Camus also implicates his view 
of the larger human condition at this time. Nevertheless, the forms of art Camus hones in on in The 
Myth are selected for their very specific features: not all kinds of art are treated. Given that the absurd 
implicates the confrontation between the human desire to find, and temptation to falsely claim 
unifying explanations of our experiences, and the ways that the world resists satisfying this desire: 


I should like to speak here of a work [literature and the novel] in which the temptation to explain 
remains greatest, in which illusion offers itself automatically, in which conclusion is almost inevitable. 
I mean fictional creation. I propose to inquire whether or not the absurd can hold its own there.” 


I don’t think Camus is denying here that literature can for example be consoling or that, for instance 
in morality plays, it can preach and illustrate edifying lessons. He is however claiming, as he will 
throughout his life, that these forms of literature are not absurd creation. He also supposes them to be 
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less telling for modern Westerners, and perhaps modern people now globally, given our post-theo- 
logical, post-metaphysical, and increasingly post-traditional denouement. 

What then makes a work of art “absurd”, or more adequate to and informative about the absurd 
condition? Here, exactly, it is the way that the work of art creates a world, but declines to absolutely 
explain or justify it, just as (we note) the modern sciences “decline to hypothesise” concerning the 
essential meanings of what they discover, as Isaac Newton immortally put it: 


Describing—that is the last ambition ofan absurd thought. Science likewise, having reached the end 
of its paradoxes, ceases to propound and stops to contemplate and sketch the ever virgin landscape of 
phenomena. The heart learns thus that the emotion delighting us when we see the world’s aspects 
comes to us not from its depth but from their diversity. Explanation is useless, but the sensation remains 
and, with it, the constant attractions of a universe inexhaustible in quantity. The place of the work of 
art can be understood at this point.” 


There where one cannot explain everything, one can attentively describe many things. It is “not a 
matter of explaining and solving, but of experiencing and describing.”” And this very effort de- 
mands a subjective or even ethical discipline, keeping one’s own desire for ‘closure’ at bay, as we say, 
in the face of the richness and ambiguity of the world. This is why the account of absurd art in Myth 
is also a celebration of the form oflife of the artist, as an ethical exemplar: 


The effort to dominate is considerable here. But human intelligence is up to much more. ... Ofall the 
schools of patience and lucidity, creation is the most effective. It is also the staggering evidence of man’s 
sole dignity: the dogged revolt against his condition, perseverance in an effort considered sterile. It calls 
for a daily effort, self-mastery, a precise estimate of the limits of truth, measure, and strength. It 
constitutes an ascesis.*° 


These two registers of absurd art as descriptive of the particular, without leaping to explanatory 
universals, and as such, as a kind of ethical ascesis, will remain with Camus throughout his works. 
They are however each developed and inflected in different directions as Camus’ life and thought 
develops, in ways I hope to make clear for you now. 


ii. Camus’ neoclassicism, or intelligence at the scaffold 


The already-mentioned success of The Myth of Sisyphus has drawn popular attention away from 
a really vital piece of contemporary critical reflection by Camus, on artistic creation. The piece in 
“Intelligence and the Scaffold”, which has been translated in English in the Literary and Critical 
Essays2' This article by itself shows the caution we need to exercise before identifying even the 
younger Camus’ views on art per se, with the claims concerning art and absurdity in Myth of 
Sisyphus. Straight away, the piece opens up a wider purview on Camus as an artist, and his own sense 
of the legacy which he inherits, identifying what he calls “a certain classical tradition in the French 
novel.”? The representatives of this tradition include Madame de Lafayette, Stendhal, and Proust. 
What are its features? The word “absurd” does not appear in the entire article. The language here 
instead focuses on an “ideal of simplicity”, “an Apollonian perfection of form” in which everything 
is “reduced to its essentials.”** 

Camus’ essay hence begins, and takes its title, from the episode in which Louis XIV’s executioner 
was allegedly asked by the dethroned monarch to deliver a letter, on his way to the scaffold. The man 
responds, with an economy which Camus finds exemplary: “I am not here to run your errands but to 
lead you to the scaffold.” 

So, here we have an apparent contradiction with the ideal of description in Myth. At least, one 
might take that to license an attempt to speak as copiously as possible about the wealth of experience 
which one cannot explain. But, as readers of Camus will know, he is almost always (The Fall and 
“The Renegade” excepted) much closer toa Laconic, than a prolix style. One thinks especially of The 
Outsider: “Today, mother/mummy (maman) is dead. Or, maybe, yesterday; I can’t be sure. The 
telegram from the Home says: ‘Your mother passed away. Funeral tomorrow. Deep sympathy,’ 
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which leaves the matter doubtful; it could have been yesterday.”** But it is possible to argue that what 
resonates most loudly even in the beautiful, meditative descriptions of the somnolent town of Oran, 
at different stages of its pandemic in The Plague, is a heavy silence, one which expresses the absence 
of any final metaphysical justification for the town’s afflictions.*° 

Camus describes the classicism of the great French novelists of his concern as “romanticism brought 
under control.”*” Dispassion here is not a matter of any lack of passion, that is to say. On the contrary, 
“a great part of the genius of the French novel lies in the effort to give the order of pure language to 
the cries of pure passion.”* It is a matter of a “stubborn art” whose entire efficacy lies in the authors’ 
“intelligence and attempt to dominate” the medium of language.” I think we can go farther, in fact, 
and say that for Camus, not simply passion but the larger realities of the human condition are best 
conveyed less through their direct and full disclosure or expression, at least in litterateurs’ works, than 
in a crafted play between what is and is not said: “the liveliest frame crackles in their rigorous 
language.” There is a certain pudeur here, as well as a respect for the reader’s capacities to fill in the 
blanks for themselves, through the activation of sympathetic imagination. 

Camus is also influenced in this stylistic matter, without doubt, by his early and continuing 
familiarity with classical Greek poetry, history, and philosophy. We cannot adequately treat here 
the role, for example, of the classical myths in Camus’ works: of Sisyphus in the earlier works, but also 
of Prometheus in the period of The Rebel, of Helen as symbol of natural beauty, of the fall, and of 
Nemesis in his final works.*" It is possible only to say in our immediate connection that Camus saw 
in such mythical figures and their stories powerfully concentrated condensations of common human 
experiences which can in one sense never be exhausted: of absurdity, of rebellion, of beauty, of exile, 
and of the need for order and balance. For the same reason, their evocation can speak to new 
generations. Camus would thus once describe himself as an artist who wished to create new myths 
which could speak to “the measure of his passion and of his anguish.””” 

Let me note finally under this heading that all this is not to say, as anyone who has read Camus’ 
lyrical essays or the final section of The Rebel will be able to attest, that at specific moments Camus is 
not able to express himself in the most colored language, rhythmical periods and rhetorical climaxes. 
It is however to say that the power of these moments in Camus, as it were, stand out the more against 
the background ofa classical austerity or limpidity Camus also valued in other writers. 


iii. Creation corrected, or art and rebellion 


It is a fact too little reflected upon that Part IV of The Rebel, at the culmination of his long historical 
analyses of the genealogy and realities of Nazi and Stalinist terror, is devoted to “rebellion and art.”* 
The reasons for this are two-fold. First, the way that different political regimes and philosophical 
visionaries from Plato onwards have treated the arts for Camus is its own, revelatory field to con- 
tinue his analysis of the realities and consequences of human rebellion and revolution. Why do closed 
political regimes come first after the artists? Why would someone who could write like Plato never- 
theless feel that his ideal city should expel at least some of the poets?** Why has 20" century history 
made of Plato’s expulsion not an extreme, but a mild measure, compared to the imprisonment, 
enslavement or elimination of artists under the totalitarian states? What happens when the sense of 
justice that could make a revolutionary profess to care more for a shoemaker than Shakespeare turns 
“poeticidal”?#> Can a justice which is without beauty remain truly just? We will return to these 
considerations, vital for Camus, when we look at the fourth idea of art and literature in his work. 

Secondly, as Camus begins this Part of The Rebel, he wants to argue that the same demand for 
unity which animates political and metaphysical rebellion, outraged at the damaged and incomplete 
aspects of human experience, is also at play in artistic creation. Artistic creation, in this sense, is itself 
a form of rebellion against the world as it is, without nevertheless nihilistically denying that world: 


Art is the activity that exalts and denies simultaneously. “No artist tolerates reality,” says Nietzsche. 
That is true, but no artist can get along without reality. Artistic creation is a demand for unity anda 
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rejection of the world. But it rejects the world on account of what it lacks and in the name of what it 
sometimes is. Rebellion can [hence] be observed here in its pure state and in its original complexities.” 


Artworks, Camus agrees with other authorities, project their own worlds. Yet, the creation and 
enjoyment of art is not escapist, as certain fascist and socialist critics had maintained-relative to the 
serious business of racial, imperial, or class struggle and war. Happy people also read novels, and 
there is no evidence that people who are miserable in this world consume art more voraciously.” 
Indeed, Camus argues that forms of modernist art which deliberately turn against representation, to 
undertake formal experiments, may be revelatory in different ways, but they are not great art.’* For 
the worlds that great artworks project, for Camus, are nevertheless familiar to us”—even for instance 
the high fantasy of J.R.R. Tolkein hence draws from, adapts, and restages ideas, character types and 
ideals we can experience in this world, and in its histories. 

The highest forms of art, Camus instead argues in The Rebel, must occupy the fragile, fertile middle 
ground between formalistic withdrawal and political co-optation. All artistic creation as he sees it 
involves a rebellion, or what in post-Hegelian language Camus calls a “negation.”*° Even the most 
realistic of novels, like photographs, necessarily select some elements of reality to present and exclude 
others; just as all music works by isolating and arranging sounds in sequences and combination 
which are never found in nature, etc.*! Nevertheless, at work in such artistic negation by itself is not 
any idealistic desire to evade reality, but a form of that human longing for unity with the world that 
Camus sees as a baseline, anthropological constant. “Far from wanting always to forget, [people] 
suffer on the contrary from never possessing life fully enough, estranged citizens of the world, exiles 
in their own homelands,” he claims: 


Except for vivid moments of fulfilment, all reality for them is incomplete. Their actions escape them in the 
form of other actions, return in unexpected guises to judge them, and disappear like the water Tantalus 
longed to drink, into some still undiscovered source. To know the whereabouts of the source, to control 
the course of the river, to understand life, at last, as destiny—these are their true aspirations ...” 


All genuine art for Camus speaks from and to these “true aspirations”. In a thought which Camus is 
present as early as his youthful essay “Art in Communion”, genuine creation works by selecting 
particular elements from the transient fabrics of experience, as if by an almost-photographic “pause”. 
These elements, which might otherwise not be glimpsed at all—for who, after all, noticed the hands of 
the executioner during Christ’s flagellation which the painter vividly portrays?, as Camus asks*'—having 
been singled out from their passing contexts, are then re-presented in new, aesthetically pleasing 
unities. In this new artistic form, moreover, these privileged particulars, like mythical characters, are 
made to condense and stand proxy for more universal dimensions of human experience which 
audiences’ contemplation of the work can recognise. That is a complex thought, so let’s see if Camus 
does not say it more clearly: 


The greatest and the most ambitious of all the arts, sculpture, is involved in fixing the three dimensions 
of the fleeting figure of man, and on restoring the unity of great style to the general disorder of 
gestures. Sculpture does not reject resemblance, of which, indeed, it has need. But resemblance is not 
its first aim. What it is looking for, in its periods of greatness, is the gesture, the expression, or the empty 
stare which will sum up all the gestures and all the stares in the world. Its purpose is not to imitate, but 
to stylize and to imprison in one significant expression the fleeting ecstasy of the body or the infinite 
variety of human attitudes. Then, and only then, does it erect, on the pediments of teeming cities, the 
model, the type, the motionless perfection that will cool, for one moment, the fevered brow of man...» 


This third model of art, we thus see—one which Camus will still develop in “Create Dangerously”, 
alongside the fourth model (see below)—brings together the descriptive attentiveness of the absurd 
creator, with the selective pudeur of the classical mode of “Intelligence and the Scaffold.” The great 
work of art does not exalt our imperfect world, nor deny our unjust world, but involves “a revolt 
against everything fleeting and unfinished in the world”.® It presents us with alternative possible 
worlds, forms of “creation corrected” or perhaps epitomised, as Camus writes in his Carnets in the 
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period surrounding the Rebel.>’ “Nietzsche rejected all transcendence, moral or divine, in saying 
that all such transcendence tended to calumniate this world and this life,” Camus comments: “But 
perhaps there is a living transcendence, of which beauty is the promise, which can make us love and 
prefer this mortal world to all others.” And it is by producing images of such living transcendence, 
so many “new world[s] different from the everyday world and yet the same, particular and yet 
universal, full of innocent insecurity—called forth by the power and longing ofa creative mind ...””, 
that artistic creation serves an irreplaceable function which Camus charges that we can turn our 
backs upon only by diminishing our humanity. 

It is thus in this third model that Camus is able to preserve and present one of the most abiding 
features of his lifework; again, like the ancient Greeks as he asks us to envisage them, Camus was 
enamoured of beauty. However, in this political work, The Rebel, it is beauty’s relationship with the 
longing for justice, and as a potential check upon the human propensity to absolutise this political 
value, which is paramount.” In “Return to Tipasa”, a contemporary essay in which Camus returns to 
the ancient Roman ruins that had deeply inspired him in his youth, but which are now surrounded 
by a barbed wire fence, the ancient combatant of the resistance press will nevertheless reflect that: 


Forsaking beauty and the sensual happiness attached to it, exclusively serving misfortune, calls for a 
nobility I lack. After all, nothing is true that forces one to exclude. Beauty alone ends in grimaces; 
justice alone in oppression. Whoever aims to serve one exclusive of the other serves no one, not even 
himself, and in the end is doubly the servant of injustice ...°" 


iv. The artist as witness 


What I am calling the fourth model of literature and artistic creation in Camus becomes promi- 
nent in Camus’ theoretical reflections of the period after The Rebel, at the same time as it looks back 
in his literary career to his first collection of short stories, “The Wrong Side and the Right Side”.® Its 
preeminent theoretical developments are to be found in Camus’ Nobel Prize “Banquet Speech” in 
1957®, although it also surfaces alongside the second and third models in the contemporary address, 
“Create Dangerously”, which is translated in Resistance, Rebellion, and Death.** This ‘model’, like the 
others, does not contradict Camus’ other developments, but stands in fruitful tension with them. It 
nevertheless pushes in a different, more single-mindedly intersubjective or ethico-political direc- 
tion than the absurd creation, classicism, or ‘creation corrected’ paradigms. So, what is it? 

In their heated exchange following Francois Jeanson’s attack on The Rebel in the pages of Sartre’s 
magazine, Le temps modernes, Sartre had bitterly mocked that Camus wrote as if he thought “that 
poverty [itselfhad] sought you out and said: ‘Go and speak in my name”.® Like so much else in that 
triste exchange and break-up ofa friendship, as Paul Audi has shown in an excellent book, this charge 
struck at the quick of Camus’ identity.® Raised poor, amongst an illiterate pied noir family, in a 
French Algeria increasingly breaking apart, Camus’ first stories are tender reconstructions of the 
ordinary sadnesses and joys of the people amidst whom he was raised. What became his final, incom- 
plete novel, The First Man, Camus explicitly intended as a more mature, denser artistic exploration of 
many of the same subjects as his first book, a regenerative return to his beginnings in the guise of a 
virtual autobiography, and an attempt again to bear witness to these people whom history was soon to 
condemn.” The fourth model of literary creation in Camus is that of témoignage, testimony. 

So, prompted by the extraordinary recognition involved in receiving the Nobel Prize at just 43, 
Camus responded by explaining his sense of his calling in these terms. 


For myself, I cannot live without my art. But I have never placed it above everything. If, on the other 
hand, I need it, it is because it cannot be separated from my fellow men, and it allows me to live, such 
as | am, on one level with them. It is a means of stirring the greatest number of people by offering them 
a privileged picture of common joys and sufferings. It obliges the artist not to keep himself apart; it 
subjects him to the most humble and the most universal truth. And often he who has chosen the fate 
of the artist because he felt himself to be different soon realizes that he can maintain neither his art nor 
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his difference unless he admits that he is like the others. The artist forges himself to the others, midway 
between the beauty he cannot do without and the community he cannot tear himself away from. 
That is why true artists scorn nothing: they are obliged to understand rather than to judge. 


We see in the last quoted sentence the perdurance of the first model, even here, amongst Camus’ 
most ‘solidary’ formulations, if that is the word, concerning the vocation of the artist. The true artist, 
Camus will now uphold, aims at the ideal of universal communication: this is arguably what his 
collection Exile and the Kingdom means by “kingdom” (royaume), a kind of universal communion 
between peoples, rather than any political or imperial reality.” If such an ideal remains impossible at 
present, “he appeals to a more far-reaching dialogue with generations to come.””! But, this means 
that the artist can have no truck with political forces which sanction lying and murder, since these 
attack this ideal and do violence to the very possibility of such dialogue. So, Camus’ “Banquet 
Speech” continues: 


By the same token, the writer’s role is not free from difficult duties. By definition he cannot put himself 
today in the service of those who make history; he is at the service of those who suffer it. Otherwise, 
he will be alone and deprived of his art. Not all the armies of tyranny with their millions of men will free 
him from his isolation, even and particularly if he falls into step with them. But the silence of an 
unknown prisoner, abandoned to humiliations at the other end of the world, is enough to draw the 
writer out of his exile, at least whenever, in the midst of the privileges of freedom, he manages not to 
forget that silence, and to transmit it in order to make it resound by means of his art ... Because his task 
is to unite the greatest possible number of people, his art must not compromise with lies and servitude 
which, wherever they rule, breed solitude. Whatever our personal weaknesses may be, the nobility of 
our craft will always be rooted in two commitments, difficult to maintain: the refusal to lie about what 
one knows and the resistance to oppression.” 
In this perspective, Camus’ earlier artistic values are reconfigured, and given a more openly political 
valence. “The aim of art is not to legislate or to reign supreme”, “Create Dangerously” thus specifies, 
“but rather to understand first””: this is, again, the first model. But, then he continues: “no work of 
genius has been based on hatred or contempt. This is why the artist, at the end of his slow advance, 
absolves instead of condemning””, and what is at stake is clearly other people, above all. 
In many moments in this Nobel Prize Speech and also “Create Dangerously”, in fact, those interested 
can at once hear Camus’ debts to Nietzsche’s work, and his reorientation of the latter’s aristocratic 
radicalism.”> The “rebirth” of culture to which Camus, in his last years, pledged himself, took aim at 
“bringing forth many anti-Alexanders to tie together the Gordian knot of civilization cut by the 
9 66. 


sword.” Art, by virtue of what Camus now calls its “free essence”, “unites where tyranny sepa- 
rates...””” He explains as follows: 


Every great work makes the human face more admirable and richer, and this is its whole secret. And 
thousands of concentration camps and barred cells are not enough to hide this staggering testimony of 
dignity. This is why it is not true that culture can be, even temporarily, suspended in order to make way 
fora new culture. Man’s unbroken testimony as to his suffering and his nobility cannot be suspended, 
any more than the act of breathing can be suspended ... Yes, when modern tyranny shows that, even 
when confined to his calling, the artist is a public enemy, it is right. But in this way tyranny pays its 
respects, through the artist, to an image of man nothing has ever been able to crush.” 


Concluding remarks 


With these remarks, we have come to the end of the itinerary of this paper. We started by trying 
to clarify Camus’ complex relationship with existentialism, culminating in his criticism of the former 
as a form of secularised Christianity without grace, and identification with the Greek legacy as he 
(selectively) understood it. We then, in the major contribution of the paper, examined Camus’ too- 
rarely-examined philosophical and critical reflections on art, and the life and calling of the artist 
across the entire span of his working life. Too often, the paper has tried to show, we remain capti- 
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vated by the admittedly-captivating drama of The Myth of Sisyphus and its model of absurd cre- 
ation, forgetting that Camus very soon afterwards renounced this individualistic text, compelled— 
as he felt himself—by the spread of Nazism after 1940 to engage politically in the European struggles, 
and intellectually in the attempt to understand and overcome the kinds of nihilism he saw playing 
out. If we are to understand Camus’ developing, multi-dimensional understanding of philosophy 
and literature, we argued, we need to work with not one, but four ‘models’: that of absurd creation 
from Myth, classicism, “creation corrected,” and finally this fourth model of witnessing or testimony. 

Each of these models can be treated by itself: But it is clear that Camus himself believed them in the 
late 1950s to be consistent, albeit that the emphasis on absurdity drops out from his work as we 
proceed. The great artist can speak to others (fourth model), Camus writes, only by speaking “of 
what all know and of the reality common to us all [first and second model]. The sea, rains, necessity, 
desire, the struggle against death [first model]—these are the things that unite us all.”” The process of 
“creation corrected,” imagining and shaping alternative worlds which draw and reshape particulars 
from our world and charging them with universal significance (third model), is the medium through 
which this communication is possible. 


Deakin University, Melbourne, Australia 
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de la Pléiade, Paris: 2008., 1105-8; with The Rebel, esp. 283-291. 

” Albert Camus, Exile and the Kingdom. 

Camus, “Create Dangerously”, in Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, 258. See Camus, NVE 270, 273; “Ban- 
quet Speech”. 

” Camus, “Banquet Speech”. 

5 Camus, “Create Dangerously”, 266. 

™ Camus, “Create Dangerously”, 266. 

75 See Domenic Losurdo, Nietzsche, Aristocratic Rebel, trans. Gregor Benton (Leiden: Brill, 2020). For Camus’ 
criticisms of the political potentials of Nietzsche’s work, in relationship to European fascism, see The Rebel, 
65-80. 

7° Camus, “Create Dangerously”, 269. 

77 Tbid. 

78 Tbid., 269-70. 

” Camus, “Create Dangerously”, 258. 
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The Theory of Imitation: A Comparative Study of 
Indian and Western Perspectives 


SIDDHARTHA SINGH 


Abstract: In defining aesthetics and literary theories, the Greek and Indian perspectives differ as 
well as share several similarities. Any parallel study must acknowledge that similarities are as im- 
portant as differences. It shows how different cultures, even though they spring from radically 
different environments, temperaments, and world views, share some common factor of aesthet- 
ic thought that contributes to harmony among human beings. While defining drama one turns 
to the earliest definitions provided by Aristotle in the West and Sage Bharata in the East. In 
analyzing the content of the tragedy offered by his contemporary dramatists and formulating its 
structure, Aristotle, drawing inspiration from the purgatory powers of tragedy, defined it as an 
imitation (of a form of action, not a quality) that stimulates fear and pity. Considering the plot 
to be the soul of tragedy he lays out six elements of tragedy in a fixed chronological order, with 
the last element being the least significant in the tragedy. Bharata, like Aristotle, also describes 
drama as imitation but his definition seems to be more complex. Not only does it imitate the 
actions of men, but it also encompasses everything in this universe that has an emotional state, 
including thoughts. Further, Bharata goes beyond the purgatory power of drama to formulate 
a theory of natyarasa which elevates the prominence of acting. This paper examines both defi- 
nitions in terms of modern dramaturgy and compares their relevance. 


Keywords: Anukarana, bhavanukirtanam, anuvyavsaya, mimesis, catharsis, rasa, natyadharmi, lok- 


dharmi 


F: eaeel Mahidasa, the seer of Aitareya Brahmana (1000 BCE to 600 BCE) was perhaps the 
first great aesthetic philosopher in the history of world art who has “defined the creative 
process in the art through the term anukrti. Discussing two types of éilpa, i.e. divya silpa and 
manusa Silpa, Aitareya Mahidasa had said that the anukrti of the former leads to the creation of 
the latter, ie. manusa Silpa.” (Tripathi 56) Later Sage Bharata in India and Plato and his disciple 
Aristotle in Greece used similar terms to illustrate the creative process of making a play. While 
the Eastern concept of the creative process revolves around Bharata’s use of the terms anukarana, 
anukirtana, and bhavanukirtanam, the Western tradition owes a lot to the term mimesis defined by 
the Greek masters, especially Aristotle who redefined the term. It is more important to look at 
what Aristotle and Sage Bharata offer as definitions of drama in the West and East, respectively. 
Aristotle's Poetics makes the following statement while defining tragedy: 


i. Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. (Chapter IV) 


ii. Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; 
in language embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in sep- 
arate parts of the play; in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and fear effecting the 
proper purgation of these emotions. (Chapter VI) 
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iii. For Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but of an action and of life, and life consists in action, 
and its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now character determines men’s qualities, but it is 
by their actions that they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic action, therefore, is not with a view to 
the representation of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the actions. Hence the incidents 


and the plot are the end of a tragedy; and the end is the chief thing of all. (Chapter VI) 


Bharata makes the following statements in his first chapter which are vital for understanding 
theatrical and literary aspects of Natya as he elaborates in the Natyasastra: 


i, TQ eT 1117 1 


The Natya in this world will be an imitation (anukarana) of the Seven Continents. 


ii, AcheaTeaTes Bas Aer aT 1 107 
Natya is a representation of the emotional state (Bhava) of the entire triple world. (Unni 399) 
iii, TWH TAC SA ARTS | 
eae Teas PAL 1 112 1 

The drama, as I have devised is a mimicry of actions and conduct of people, which is rich in various 
emotions, and which depicts different situations. (Ghosh 15) 
iv. Usd aye cieresl Gag waahda: Assaf aeareastat 11 121 1 

The entire nature of the people in the world (Jokasya svabhava) and their emotional states (sva- 
bhavah) as connected with the experiences of happiness and misery or joy and sorrow (sukha-duh- 
kha-samanvitah), when presented through the technical medium of histrionic representation (ariga- 


di-abhinaya), is to be called Natya. (Bhat 17) 


In other words, the phrases ‘Seven Continents’ and ‘Triple World,’ by illustrating the range 
of Natya, refer to the entirety of the universe and its inhabitants and all their actions, whether 
physical, emotional, or intellectual, as the content of Natya. From the above statements, Bhara- 
ta’s emphasis is on Anukarana/Anukirtana. Critics often compare these terms to mimesis and 
translate both in English as imitation, but this translation ignores the finer differences between 
Anukarana and mimesis. Mimesis, in Plato’s postulations, meant “making of one sort or another”, 
and thus making a copy of some original is central to the concept of mimesis. Bharata’s concept 
of Anukarana goes beyond its literal meaning of ‘following after’ or making a copy and encap- 
sulates the idea of Natya as a new creation, not a shadow of any conceived original ideal model 
or its Supermodel. Plato’s concept of mimesis has the connotation of likeness, an accurate repro- 
duction of the original, which falls short of the original: “If the image were perfect—expressing 
in every point the entire reality of its object—it would no longer be an image, but an example 
of the same thing.” (Plato Cratylus 432) His famous condemnation, an almost blasphemous de- 
nunciation of the use of art as something vicious, has its deeper root in his philosophical ideal 
(which contains two principal elements; moral and metaphysical) of constructing an ideal State 
and an ideal man (as the individual counterpart of the State) where everything, including art, is 
subservient to morality, or civic virtue, and thus any art must not be allowed to contaminate his 
State through spreading lies. Ananta Charan Sukla in his seminal work The Concept of Imitation 
in Greek and Indian Aesthetics (1977) draws an outline of Plato’s cosmology that Plato possessed 
a highly eclectic philosophical outlook and represented the Apollonian aspect of Greek culture 
rather than Dionysiac culture as he preferred reason to emotion. “But nonetheless, he was sen- 
sitive to art.” (55) Sukla further makes a revelation that Plato does not attack art at all but, “He 
attacks the improper use of art in the system of education and the misconceptions of the gods 
and demigods in epics” (82). The conclusion of Wimsatt and Brooks is worth citing here 


Plato has confronted the very difficult problem of the relation between formalism and illusionism 
in art and, in line with the austerity and subtlety of his basic mathematical view of reality, has 
expressed his mistrust of the realistic trends of his day and has cast a perennially influential vote in 
favor of some kind of visual formalism. (20) 
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While Aristotle reverses the denigration and transforms mimesis into a concept of pleasurable 
likeness that leads to knowledge, the condition of replicating the original model is retained. 
Aristotle defines: 


First, the instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood . . . The cause of this again is, 
that to learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers but to men in general; whose 
capacity, however, of learning is more limited. . . . For if you happen not to have seen the original, 
the pleasure will be due not to the imitation as such, but to the execution, the coloring, or some 
such other cause. (Poetics IV) 


Thus against Plato’s doctrine of universal forms signifying the eternal, Aristotle’s idea of mimesis 
focuses on the idea that the cognition of reality is an individualistic phenomenon. With far finer 
discrimination than Plato, Aristotle “saw that the connection effected by imitation is not be- 
tween poetry and the world without, but falls wholly within the being of poetry”. (Abercrom- 
bie 86) He rejects the Platonic ideal of the moral purpose of art and reinstates the status of the 
poet in society. But as Bharat Gupt rightly observes “... the Aristotelian afhrmation of pleasure 
in art was not sufficient to free art from being constantly compared with its original, the world. 
This original Platonic habit has been strong throughout Western criticism... (1993, 98)” Ad- 
ditionally, Aristotle’s vision was limited by his focus on creating a theoretical model based on 
his ancestors’ literary works. Further, his emphasis is more on the poet’s technique of translating 
his imaginative inspiration into language. Bharata concurs with this thought, but he empha- 
sizes the content of drama more than language, which is just another way to communicate; he 
integrates verbal and gestural languages into a complex structure of communication, as well as 
a theatrical sign system based on several techniques of representation. The mimetic conception 
of Aristotle places an emphasis on action and its spellbinding quality, and language serves as a 
grammar for this action. However, there are lots of technical issues which Aristotle does not 
deal with. His limited view of imitation, coupled with the fact that he has no model to draw 
from that violated three unities and was still successful, forces him to essentialize three unities in 
making ofa drama. Western dramatists, during and after the Renaissance, departed significantly 
from his theoretical postulations as his idea of imitation failed to stand the test of time, while the 
idea of anukarana anticipates the need for modern drama as total theatre. It would be a mistake 
to presume that anukarana in art has the simple sense of imitation or displaying/ reproducing 
something that already exists in reality; it is a new creation from all the elements of life, a cre- 
ation by re-perception. A creative artist is not a reporter, narrator, historian, or philosopher, and 
the function of poetry is not dogmatic. Mammata’s definition of poetry is worth quoting here 
to understand the function of literature, which clearly distinguishes literary writing from other 
kinds of writing: 


The chief aim of poetry, however, is the attainment of the pure unmixed pleasure that follows 
instantaneously on the sensing of Rasa. When poetry exercises its full function, it helps the devel- 
opment of the various Rasas (Emotions), sublating the direct effects of the word and its meaning. 
As such poetry differs from the Veda, in which the word, in the form of a master’s command, pre- 
dominates; it differs from the Puranas, in which the predominant element is friendly counsel (not 
to be followed literally). Such Poetry is the work of poets, clever in depicting things in a manner 
passing the comprehension of ordinary men, it offers to other poets and cultured men counsel most 
persuasively, like a beloved wife, by means of a moving tenderness in the manner of it (that is, in 
the words)—counsel such as that one should behave like Rama and not like Ravana. As such, poetry 
is, by all means, to be studied and cultivated. (Mammata, Kavyaprakasa. 1967, 2-3) 


Thus the Platonic sense of imitation completely fails to define the nature of Natya in the sense 
Bharata conceives and Aristotle’s views too are inadequate in this regard. As Bharata has also 
stated and Abhinavagupta rightly defines Natya as kirtana (narration) consisting of re-percep- 
tion, a form of consciousness with various cognitions. Aristotle faced the problem of drama’s 
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content in a specific social-historical context, where tragedy was regarded as contaminated and 
therefore unsuitable for a utopian state. Despite Aristotle’s successful solution to that problem, 
his theoretical postulations have set forth three units of dramaturgical forms. Bharata’s emphasis 
on bhavanukirtanam does not leave any scope for the use of the principle of unity of place for 
the action of an act. Bharata’s concept of ‘recreation of the emotional state’ does not conform to 
the Aristotelian concept of ‘unity of time’ (linear and irreversible). In contrast to linear time in 
realistic/proscenium theatre, classical Indian theatre explores the cyclic pace of time through its 
theatrical experience, where all bhavas of the entire world pass through a process of sadharani- 
karana (the process by which the particular and specific is turned into the general and common- 
place (Kushwaha and Misra 97)) to be part of the spectator’s experience. Dramatic action in 
Sanskrit drama enjoys the liberty of violating time and space and Bharata has elaborated several 
methods to perform the sharp difference in localities and the change of space and time through 
the division of the stage (in kaksyd or zonal division) into different portions, and use them strict- 
ly and carefully to enact the different scenes. There are many dramatic conventions Bharata 
recommends and classical dramatists continuously and consistently use in their dramatic scripts 
in the form of stage direction. By using his body and gestures, the actor brings everything to 
life in the spectator’s imagination. Bharata uses anukarana as an imitation of the actions and 
conducts of people, animals, birds, plants, etc., rich in various emotions, representing the entire 
triple world’s emotional state (Bhava), to create drama “instructive to all through actions and 
emotions depicted in it and through sentiments arising out of it” (1 113). This leads to the crux 
of the matter that the subject of anukarana must be conducive to the production of rasa in the 
performance as well as in the spectators. Bharata made it explicit that there is no Natya without 
rasa. In comparison to him, Aristotle’s emphasis is on catharsis which is basically concerned 
with the concept of emotional release through the sentiments of pity and fear. Here again, 
there is a basic difference in the aim of these two theories. Bharata’s theory of rasa requires 
complete emptying out of emotions before a spectator takes his/her seat. He is to be filled with 
rasa through the dramatic performance. An affective response on the part of the spectator is 
necessary. In neither sense is this a cathartic nor a sublime response, nor is it an affective fallacy. 
In Bharata’s conception, spectators should be competent enough to respond objectively, they 
should be persons of good character, high birth, quiet demeanour, sound education, respect for 
fame, devotion to virtue, impartiality, maturity, alertness, sensibility, detailed knowledge of his- 
trionics, the musical instruments, the different kinds of abhinaya and the specialties of different 
lands and languages, acquaintance with arts and crafts, learning in grammar and metrics and 
the different Sastras and capacity to discern moods and, sentiments. The spectator as a compe- 
tent connoisseur of art and literature has been called by the names of Rasika and bhavaka but 
the most appropriate term is the term sahrdaya who is a product of a cultured mind. It is to be 
cultivated through rigorous training; it may also be a faculty of an innate disposition that needs 
to be sharpened through constant practice. Reading Literature continuously leads to clarity of 
mind, the clarity of mind to empathy (tanmay bhava), and empathy leads to heart-to-heart di- 
alogue. Therefore, such a response of a Sahrdaya will neither be cathartic nor sublime nor will 
it be an affective fallacy. In Bharata’s view, he would respond as an arbitrator who assessed the 
performance’s success based on the culmination of rasas. 

Bharata calls it Siddhi and classified it on the basis of the different moods (bhava) and sen- 
timents (rasas), which are expressed in three forms, vocal, physical, and mental. The first two 
factors relate to the human, hence they indicate human (manusi) Siddhi, while the last one 
pertains to the divine, hence called the divine (daivi) Siddhi. Siddhi is a spectator-orientated 
concept for the final achievement resulting from the performance on the stage and it testifies 
to the drama being Natyadharmi. This is followed by the classification of the various items of 
dramaturgy. Abhinavabharati cryptically puts Siddhi as the attainment of the purpose sought. It 
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relates to samajika the spectator as well as Nata. (Nagar 292-299) Referring to the concept of 
Bharata, V. Raghavan has stated that: 


Bharata gives us a graphic picture of a living theatre in his chapter 27 on success in performance 
(Siddhi). In the opening sentence he says it is for success that a performance is given. When a per- 
formance succeeds, the performers draw from the audience appreciation and admiration ranging 
from smiles and laughter to exclamations of “wonderful”, well done” and “how sad.” Spectators reg- 
ister their appreciation physically by shivering with joy, rising from their seats spontaneously, and 
by offering presents to performers. The spectator moves with the actor and becomes one with him, 
whether it is joy or sorrow that is being depicted, he indeed is the ideal spectator. (Raghavan, 41-42) 


Indeed this concept is still relevant. The best cinemas have a great effect on spectators. Even 
literary theories like reader response and reception owe a lot to this concept. The Aristotelian 
concept of catharsis does not leave any scope for such an enlightened view of a spectator. 

Bharata is far ahead of Aristotle. Aristotle in On the Art of Poetry says that “the power of trag- 
edy is independent both of performance and of actors ...” (Dorsch, 41). He emphasized plot 
as the primary element of drama, and regarded the other five elements — character, diction, 
thought, spectator, and song — as redundant; while Bharata believes that the prayog, which 
includes all elements equally, is an indispensable element. His emphasis is on the depiction of 
emotional states rather than the unfolding of the plot consisting of a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. Though both the poeticians talk about drama as composite art, but: 


Aristotle has nothing parallel to rasa. The reason was that for Aristotle all art, and not just drama, 
was imitation— imitation of human action. Thus, though drama was composite, it was composed 
of similar entities, all aiming at imitation. This was also the reason why Aristotle could pick one 
of the elements— the plot in the case of drama as the most characteristic, the most “essential” part 
of drama. For Bharata, however, not all art was anukarana. The most prestigious forms of dance 
and music that he had inherited, structures from which he transposed into his theatre, were ac- 
knowledgedly non-representational arts; they did not aim at anukarana of loksvabhava (the human 
condition). (Lath 1991, 3-4) 


Rasa is a master concept that interweaves eleven diverse elements into one unit, creating the 
‘organic’ artifact and arousing a sense of aesthetic appreciation. They are called ‘dramatic rasas’ 
because the focus is on the actor and, “indissociably, the character the actor is representing.” 
(Pollock 49) 

It is remarkable to discover that behind the specific yet progressive techniques, methods, and 
behavior of theater that are explained in NatyaSastra, there is a vision of life, a sense of universal 
human values, and a philosophy of theatre that make it cultural. As a performing art drama, as 
intended by Bharata, is a centripetal force which balances theory and praxis; Natyasastra talks 
about all major forms of drama, yet leaves room for minor forms to be explored. This widens 
the scope of anukarana in drama. Techniques and methods are presented by Aristotle as well, but 
their nature is more or less static, and the vision is dependent upon destiny, instead of Karma. 
Mimesis is limited by the role of destiny in Greek theater and Aristotle’s emphasis is on plot 
and catharsis, whereas Bharata’s emphasis on Indian values, instilled in his Rasa discussion that 
is rooted in Purusartha Bodha or perception of the objectives of men, provides actors with the 
freedom to represent the entire cosmos’ emotions. 

Theoretical connotations and the textual making of a drama seem to dominate Aristotle’s 
Poetics while Bharata is more concerned with all the probable experiments in performance on 
the stage. Aristotle does not state how to imitate, but only classes it according to its medium 
(language), its object (men in action) and its manner (narrative or dramatic); he remains silent 
and does not explain or elaborate on the dramatic manner, whereas Bharata, on the other hand, 
explains and elaborates on the problems of generating plays. When Bharata declares that the 
subject of representation is not action, but the recreation of bhava or emotional state (Bhava- 
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nukirtanm), because actions are individual and emotions are universal, his emphasis is more on 
the Natyadharmi mode of presentation rather than the Lokdharmi. An artist is not limited to 
portraying physical action alone; a good actor should be able to evoke strong emotions in his 
audience by recreating various moods onstage for a more effective and authentic portrayal of 
the story or event being depicted. Bhavanukirtanm, unlike mimesis, is not a replica of the world; 
it is an artistic imaginative recreation that strives to transform reality into a stylized form, which 
Bharata calls Natyadharmi (having traits peculiar to Natya). The function of Natyadharmi is to 
stylize the lokdharmi by incorporating all such devices and conversions which any theatre must 
use if it aims at representing the /okasvabhava on stage. Bharata proclaims that what is left out in 
the compendium should be searched in the folk traditions. To search for such traditions Bhara- 
ta, based on geo-socio-cultural diversity, defines pravrttis (different usages regarding language, 
dress, custom, and behavior of people from different regions of India) and Vrtti (literally “the 
manner of being or doing” or the style of composition) of people. 

Like Aristotle’s concept of imitation, which is a kind of remaking of the original; Lokdharmi 
is a realistic or worldly imitation of natural events, or in other words, factual representation in 
the stage as is happening around us. Natyadharmi is stylized or conventional or theatrical repre- 
sentation as Bharata explains in chapter XIV entitled “Zones and Local Usages”: 


Ifa play depends on natural behaviour [in its characters] and is simple and not artificial, and has in 
its [plot] profession and activities of the people and has [simple acting and] no playful flourish of 
limbs and depends on men and women of different types, it is called Realistic (lokadharmi). 


Ifa play modifes a traditional story, introduces supernatural powers, disregards the usual practice 
about the use of languages, and requires acting with graceful Angaharas, and possesses character- 
istics of dance, and requires conventional enunciation and is dependent on a heavenly scene and 
heaven-born males, it is to be known as Conventional. 


Ifanything not admitted as real by people is invested in a play with a corporal from and speech the 
practice is [also] called Conventional (natyadharmi). 


The practice in a play according to which persons are supposed] not to hear words uttered in prox- 
imity, or to hear what has not been uttered at all, is [also] called Conventional. 


If objects like a hill, a conveyance, an aerial car, a shield, an armour, a weapon or a banner-staft 
are made to appear on the stage (lit. are used) in [human] form, it is known as an [instance of] 
Conventional Practice. 


If after appearing in a role, one assumes a different role [in the same play], on account of his being 
an expert in both the cases or being the sole actor available for both the roles, it is known to be an 
instance of Conventional Practice. (Ghosh NS XIV 63-70 245-246) 


This pretense of listening to the unspoken word but not hearing the spoken word never oc- 
curs in life. Lokadharmi, without the use of artificial devices, confines itself to represent only 
the natural behavior of people, while Natyadharmi has the potential to introduce supernatural 
powers and heavenly scenes, and other objects disregarding the usual practice of the use of lan- 
guages, and insists upon conventional enunciation over natural enunciation. Such Natyadharmi 
conventions allow the actor to evoke emotions more strongly in his spectators and thus add 
charm to the performance. Bharata goes on to define and explore the scope of Natyadharmi 
by adding every possible convention, including stage representation, acting in more than one 
role at a time, etc., which makes drama an organic unity with grace and charm. Bharata makes 
Natyasastra theatre-oriented while Aristotle is script-oriented. Bharata not only provides subtle 
and fine distinctions between Lokadharmi and Natyadharmi but also asserts that drama should be 
presented in the Natyadharmi style. 

The concept of Natyadharmi anticipates subtle nuances of the modern theatre, in which “ev- 
ery object, action and area of the stage—what more, the stage itself—is a sign” and “in the 
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terminology of modern day theatre semiotics, may be phrased as the constitutiveness of all the 
sensory possibilities of performance, the arbitrary relationship between the theatrical signifiers 
and signifieds, the transferability of the signs etc. (Narayanan 137) Lokadharmi and Natyad- 
harmi lend new dimensions to the theory of imitation. Aside from illustrating the poetic activity 
within art itself, it also explains how the stage can be used to communicate. 

The theory of anukarana swerves away from the idea of actual imitation of the ideal. Though 
the relationship to the original is a point of consideration, Bharata’s emphasis is on bhavanukirta- 
na; the recreation of emotional states through abhinaya. The greatest commentator on Natyasas- 
tra Abhinavagupta “has objected to understanding the term anukrti in the sense of imitation or 
mimesis. To him, it is a creative process leading to rasa-realization.” (Tripathi 56) He defines 
that Natya is neither an anukarana of any specific person, general thing, a state of mind, nor 
of the same consequents, rather it is a kind of re-perception (anuvyavsdya). According to the 
Nyaya School of philosophy, anuvyavsaya is a mental ascertainment of a matter which our mind 
determines after its perceptual cognition. This process of mental ascertainment of an object has 
a great afhnity with the process of creation because it rejects the materialistic and sensationalist 
theory of self. Rather it conceives 


... the self'as a conscious agent which receives impressions of sense, knows external objects through 
them, and acts upon things according to its subjective purpose. Knowledge is a cognitive fact by 
which we have apprehension or understanding of objects. But it is bound with certain affective 
elements, namely the feelings of pleasure and displeasure ... In any particular act of knowledge of 
an object, there is a feeling of being pleased or displeased with it and an active attitude of desire or 
aversion which may lead to certain overt movements towards or away from the object. (Chatterjee 
10-11) 


Natya is concerned with this “acting upon things” bound with the “feeling of being pleased or 
displeased” to recreate the perception of an object. This re-perception, which depends upon the 
re-taking or re-imagining of the actor (hiding his identity through representation) of the real, is 
the light of an innate bliss of consciousness, coloured with various forms of mental states whose 
shapes are joy or sorrow. (Abhinavabharati 1. 37) Any re-perception conveys an experience of 
life in a concrete and convincing shape through the construction/development of a theme and 
plot or story. Thus, the imaginatively created construction of an experience in literature fuses 
several elements drawn from totally unrelated aspects of life. 

Though the cathartic effect is a common phenomenon there are some basic differences in 
the theories as well as in the practices of ancient Greek and Indian dramaturgy. While Ar- 
istotle enumerates six elements of drama (plot, character, diction, thought, spectacle (scenic 
effect), and song (music)), Bharata explains eleven elements: Rasas, Bhava (emotions), Abhinaya 
(representation by gestures), Dharmis (rules of dramatic representation), Vrttis (dramatic styles), 
Pravrtti , Siddhi (achievement), Svaras (notes), Atodyas (instrumental music ), Gana (song), and 
Mandap (the stage). A very interesting fact here is that for a director and performers the last 
element comes first and practically they have to continue in the reverse order while for the 
script writer first comes first. Before the playwright begins writing the script, he conceives the 
dominant rasa which is to be presented on the stage and everything else follows its own course. 
The “‘seed’ of the rasa experience is implicit in a drama and made explicit by the actors as they 
perform” (Zarrilli, 2006, p. 131) Further, the mimetic concept in Greek drama conceptualizes 
time as linear and irreversible, focuses on the actor as a vessel for an idea to produce a cathartic 
effect, and revolves around a single character, a single plot, a single transformation, and a single 
dominant emotion. In order to achieve the desired dramatic impact, the first dramatic element 
(plot) is given the highest priority and the last element is given the least. Drama in ancient 
India transcends time and space with a multitude of stories intertwined with each other that 
depict a variety of situations while nourishing the spectator with a variety of emotions. In the 
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context of this concept, drama has a huge amount of potential to recreate where non-mimetic/ 
non-representational arts like dance and music play a vital role: while mimesis is confined to 
representing action alone, Bharata aims to represent the emotional state (Bhava) of the entire 
triple world, in which a mimicry of actions and conduct of people whose emotions are vast, is 
a natural characteristic. 

Though Aristotle is conscious of the importance of character in the making of man, his em- 
phasis is more on the imitation of the outward action that he performs than the inner character. 
Therefore he does not bother to define any subtle distinction between characters. His concept 
of character is modeled on the theory of destiny which inevitably leads the action, thus charac- 
ter is ‘subsidiary’ to action. 

Aristotle’s idea of imitation as a basic instinct of human beings would always remain signif- 
icant for every art and its production. Bharata expands various possible dimensions of art and 
literature through his idea of anukarana. Aristotle’s application of mimesis has its limited sig- 
nificance; Bharata’s theory of anukarana encapsulates the idea of total theatre (which visualises 
Natya as an activity leading to the realization of four Purusartha (goals of human life)). It has 
influenced not only Asian theatre but world theatre has also drawn direct or indirect inspira- 
tion from NatyaSastra. It is quite significant that when Bharata declares further possibilities of 
artistic innovation in dramaturgy he anticipates the need of future generations across the globe. 
Brecht “in his search for artistic impulse, which bridged centuries and continents, did not fail 
to notice the attractions of Indian Classical drama”. (Lutze 101) When Brecht talks about “a 
certain stylistic resemblance” (Brecht 2) between Russian, American, and German theatre in 
introducing technical and artistic innovations, he echoes the concept of the Natyadharmi mode 
of presentation. His concept of epic theatre has strong connotations of the tradition of ancient 
Sanskrit plays which easily fuse narrative or epic elements with dramatic elements successful- 
ly. He acknowledges that the concept of epic theatre is very “close to the old Asiatic theatre”. 
(Brecht 13) In watching the Balinese theater, Artaud recognized that Western models were 
missing key elements of Total Theatre, which Bharata’s theory and experiment could easily fill. 

He eulogizes the Eastern theatre in his The Theatre and Its Double and laments that the verbal 
theatre of the West was actually unaware of the sum total of theatre. Artaud has a holistic view 
of theatre that no Western theory can deliver, and he explicitly condemns Western theories, 
which more or less remain theories of tragedies or comedies. (Bansat-Boudon 56) The Modern 
Western drama goes against Aristotle’s warning about avoiding epic stories to dramatize and 
even utilizes the story of Mahabharata to put on stage. This distinction of form and content finds 
it perfect synthesis in Natyasastra and ancient Sanskrit drama. Modern Western theatre craves 
for this kind of synthesis and total theatre and perhaps one of the biggest experiments in this 
direction has been done by Peter Brooke. Peter Brook’s 1985 stimulating transformation of 
Mahabharata for the Stage with an international cast (the first time adaption of the whole epic 
in the stage history of the world) registered “overwhelming critical acclaim” and the play, “did 
nothing less than attempt to transform Hindu myth into universalized art, accessible to any 
culture.” (Croyden 1985) This claim to universalism may be challenged as being orientalist 
(Bharucha 1991 & 2005, Dasgupta 1987), and “authoritarian and self-serving” (Williams 24) 
but Bharata’s idea of Anukarana gains its universal significance as it envisages such theatrical 
experimentations towards an idea of total theatre. While Aristotle limits the scope of drama 
as a branch of fine arts, Natyasastra subsumes all the fine arts to make a whole, to create a total 
theatre with all its expression of theatricality which modern theatre explores and is still trying 
to redefine. And when they grapple with such a definition they seem to be trying to paraphrase 
Bharata; consciously or unconsciously they prove how relevant Bharata’s theory of anukarana is 
in defining the concept of the Total Theatre. 

Bhavanukirtanam, a subtle and integral concept of Natya, seeks to capture the presence of 
emotional states and attempts to create its universe; it also exalts the notion of the creator as a 
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visionary who can visualize the inherent vision of life and creation. The discussion of the above 
three points makes it clear that Indian classical theatre, apart from entertainment as one of its 
essential features, is bound to create life values irrespective of linear time and limited space. 
Bharata’s theater in this sense becomes a meditation; Natya becomes yajiia to liberate human 
society, and it breaks the shackles of consciousness and consecrates human beings at the center 
of the entire creation. Natya as yajfia is considered a great collaborative performative act to 
create, preserve and disseminate the highest human values for the sake of humanity. Bhara- 
ta’s theory of bhavanukirtanam becomes the backbone of the fundamental concepts of theatre, 
literature, aesthetics, music, and various dance and folk forms. Indian folk theater and dance 
traditions like Yakshagana, Kuchipudi, Kathakali, Koodiyattam, etc., reflect the perceptions 
and techniques of Natyasastra. The theory and practice of Natyasastra are alive, well preserved, 
and transmigrated in various forms of regional theater traditions and the stage people who have 
knowledge of both the classical as well as folk traditions have experimented with them in their 
art. A strong relationship exists between man and nature in Bharata’s theory of bhavanukirtanam, 
in which actors are required to portray a variety of animals, birds, plants, etc. By using his body 
and gestures, he brings everything to life in the spectator’s imagination. We need the vision of 
a total theatre which brings us from a parochial to a cosmopolitan world. Whereas Aristotle’s 
re-schematization of the idea of imitation sinks into a state of servile conformism to the desti- 
ny-controlled plots of the classical Greek drama, Bharata’s theory of bhavanukirtanam shows a 
greater possibility for synthesizing and guiding multiple traditions in different times and spaces. 
Unlike a self-contained aesthetic theory of imitation dependent on a universe of classically con- 
trolled actions of men operated through destiny, Bharata’s theory of bhavanukirtanam breaks this 
sphinx of destiny through the theory of Karma and thus it responds beyond the universe of ac- 
tions of men. There is something magnificent and awe-inspiring about the Natyasastra, with its 
stupendous authority, scientific precision, and marvelous sophistication, which may cause some 
to suspect esotericism and insularity. But it is not confined to a rigid and conservative form 
and technique of theatre, it is not just a “Book”, but a great tradition that has nurtured all the 
theatrical traditions of India throughout history, wherever they have been practiced and has the 
capacity to nourish and guide the world stage as well. Its masterful fusion of the temporal and 
the universal, of values of joy and duty, of worldliness and otherworldliness, could be profound 
education —both moral and aesthetic — for the modern man. It is a treaty which combines the 
consciousness of the theatre with the user, and the consciousness of the user with the spectator. 
The vision of life and the fundamental consciousness which it carries forward is still needed 
in our times. It is attested to material life, spirituality, and Vedas. In light of these attestations, 
there is always the possibility of innovation in a treaty, and tradition extends throughout it. The 
possibility of bold experimentation and innovation never dies. 


Shri Jai Narain Misra PG College, Lucknow, India 
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Calls from Beyond: Transcendence in Anthony 
Doert’s All the Light We Cannot See 


PHILLIP E. MITCHELL 


Abstract: Anthony Doerr’s novel, All the Light We Cannot See, is rife with overdetermined Other- 
ness, what William Desmond describes in Arts, Origins, and Otherness as a “third sense of transcen- 
dence” (268). This Otherness evokes wonder from the characters and motivates their decisions. The 
experience of Otherness through reading is also thematized through Marie-laure LeBlanc. Ulti- 
mately, the novel returns the reader to the mystery of how art works. Building on Desmond’s ideas, 
I propose that a Second Reader exists in the process of the creation of imaginative worlds—a Tran- 
scendent Reader. 


Keywords: Third Transcendence, William Desmond, The Second Reader, Otherness and Reading 


| fe Arts, Origins, and Otherness, William Desmond claims that the burden of transcendence has been 
placed on the artist, the subject who experiences the art, and the art itself (266).' Desmond be- 
lieves, however, that the power that art occasions is beyond the subject and the work of art. He 
attributes this categorial error partly to the uneasiness that philosophy has with “Origin,” which is 
always outside of one’s definitive understanding (8, 9). He often compares it to the sunlight outside 
of Plato’s cave. Origin, though unfashionable in philosophical, and certainly literary, circles, is an 
abiding Other at work in the experience of art, for what occasions one’s experience with art— 
whether music, literary works, or the plastic arts—is impossible to understand in any definitive sense. 
Desmond defines this beyond by proposing three forms of the otherness of transcendence and 
equating it with the third: the other in physical form, whether the material world or other people, the 
other as self-determining transcendence, wherein the self conceptualizes its own otherness to itself, 
(Art, Origins 268), and a transcendence beyond both the physical and interior other. For Desmond 
this third sense is “other to these [first] two senses” (Arts, Origins 269): 


[This is] transcendence itself, not as exterior, not as the interior, but as the superior. Transcendence 
itself would be in excess of determinate beings, as their original ground; it would be beyond self- 
transcendence as its most ultimate possibilizing source. It would be beyond the ordinary doublet of 
possibility/reality, as their possibilizing source. It could not be just a possibility, not indeed a determinate 
realization of possibility. It would have to be active possibilizing power, in a manner more original and 
other than possibility and realization...In excess of determinacy and our self-determining, it would be 
overdetermined transcendence which, as other, would not be a merely indefinite beyond to finite 
being. (Art, Origins 269) 


In other words, for Desmond, this Other is not defined by its relationship to finitude or the other 
senses of transcendence. It is not determinate and not “thinkable” (Being and the Between 254). It is 
“pointed beyond objectness and subjectness to transobjective and transsubjective transcendence” (Art, 
Origins, 269). Despite our inability to discuss it comprehensively, it is the force at the source of meta- 
physics, religion, and our experience of art, whether as creators or beholders. Desmond calls one’s 
response to this sense of Otherness “agapeic astonishment” and believes it “is like ‘beholding from’— 
the Other-being comes toward us, and we are called beyond ourselves” (Being and the Between 9). 
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Itis this sense of wonder (another word Desmond uses to describe this astonishment)—being called 
beyond ourselves by the third transcendence—that I want to explore through Anthony Doerr’s 
Pulitzer-Prize winning novel, All the Light We Cannot See. The novel follows the lives of two 
young characters, Werner Pfennig and Marie-Laure LeBlanc, and others, throughout the rise of 
Nazi Germany and the German occupation of France. Werner, an orphan who lives with his sister, 
Jutta, is a curious young man who tinkers with radios. Eventually, after a German soldier discovers 
his abilities, he is sent to a training camp where he is enlisted in the German military. Marie-Laure 
isa French girl who goes blind at a young age. She must learn to navigate the world through feeling 
of models and practicing steps throughout the city. When news arrives that the Germans are invad- 
ing France, she and her father escape to Saint-Malo where she must learn, again, the cityscape. Marie 
Laure eventually finds herself alone in Saint-Malo, her father sent to a concentration camp and her 
uncle Etienne arrested by German soldiers for transmitting messages to the allies. The narrative shifts 
between the two characters, and others, until Werner arrives in Saint-Malo and eventually saves 
Marie-Laure from Sergeant Von Rompel of the Third Reich. Within the complex netting of the 
story, one can see Desmond’s idea of the third transcendence at work in three ways: as the characters 
experience it, as it relates to the experience of the reader, for whom Marie-Laure serves as a repre- 
sentation, and as it appears in poetic conceits. 


Music and the Third Sense of Transcendence 


Music? is most often the way that the third transcendence is attenuated in the novel, especially in 
Werner’s sections. Debussy’s “Clare de Lune,” in conjunction with the scientific broadcast, helps 
awaken Werner to wonder. Asa child, he hears a “a piano [come] on, playing a lonely song that 
sounds .. .like a golden boat traveling a dark river. .. [The] houses turned to mist, the mines filled in, 
the smokestacks fallen, an ancient sea spilling through the streets, and the air streaming with possibil- 
ity” (Doerr 49). Music transforms the glum of Zollverein to an antediluvian milieu in which the 
water lays waste to the mines with an ancient sea.* Werner’s openness to imagine such things, to be 
rapt with such a picture, despite living in an orphanage, in a wasteland city, points to an otherness 
beyond material reality. Likewise, the reader has no reason to believe that Werner’s own self- 
determining effects this response to the music. The wonder comes to him from outside and is 
juxtaposed to his own experience and perception of the world; something grips him from beyond. 

The novel’s power hinges on these early moments of wonder, for it is youthful astonishment that 
surfaces at the end of the novel and leads Werner to act against his allegiance to Nazi Germany. After 
using his gifts with technology to aid the Germans’ missions to assassinate villagers who are commu- 
nicating with Allies, and finding himself trapped in rubble from the Ally’s bombs, Werner again 
hears the radio program, now broadcast by Marie-Laure. He hears “Claire de Lune*” and the 
familiar scientist’s voice, and it is as if Werner has been once again hoisted atop the “golden boat” he 
imagined as a child in Zollverein (Doerr 49). He feels the “little shell in which he and Volkheimer sit 
... [going] electric,” and when he hears “the harmonies like steadily thickening pearls on a strand...,” 
he “sees six-year-old Jutta lean toward him, Frau Elena kneading bread in the background, a crystal 
radio in his lap, the cords of his soul not yet severed” (407). It is not simply innocence on which he 
ponders; it is not simply an easier time. Upon adult reflection, he calls those times as the times before 
the “cords of his soul” were severed (407). 

Because Werner is materially engaged with the sensibilities of Nazi Germany, one should not, of 
course, sympathize with him. But, his experiences with the third transcendence enable the reader to 
see him, and even his most brutish colleague, Volkheimer, as more than Nazis. At the end of the novel, 
Volkheimer experiences a kind of rapture when, trapped in the building, running out of food and 
water, he hears the static of a transmission “impossibly ... [coalesce] into music” (454): 


Volkheimer’s eyes open as wide as they can. Straining the blackness for every stray photon. A single 
piano runs up scales. Then back down. He listens to the notes and the silences between them, and then 
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finds himself leading horses through a forest at dawn, trudging through snow behind his great- 
grandfather, who walks with a saw draped over his huge shoulders, the snow squeaking beneath boots 
and hooves, all the trees above them whispering and creaking. They reach the edge ofa frozen pond, 
where a pine grows as tall as a cathedral. His great-grandfather goes to his knees like a penitent, fits the 
saw into a groove in the bark, and begins to cut. (454) 


As the music plays, though Volkheimer is in darkness, he seeks “ever stray photon.” But, the light he 
cannot see arises from his experience of the music. It is the music that transports him there, the same 
music that awakened wonder in Werner. The analogies imbue nature with religious significance. 
Volkheimer’s experience with his grandfather is also an essentially human one though neither he nor 
his grandfather speaks. Because of the music, he is reminded of wonderment (the pine as tall as a 
cathedral) and the smallness ofhuman understanding (his grandfather as a penitent). After Volkheimer’s 
experience of the song, he throws a “grenade at the place where the stairwell used to be,” something 
he refused to do earlier because he felt it too dangerous (455). 

Does the recollection suggest to him that humans can effect important changes (as his grandfather 
sacrificed his strength for what we assume must be the warmth that the firewood will provide)? Or, 
is Volkheimer simply reminded of being a child, astounded by the world, where trees whisper and 
stand like cathedrals? The reader knows that whatever he experiences speaks to him of the elusive 
“Goodness.” And, within the symmetry of the novel, this “Goodness” is carried out through his 
sacrifice for the girl on the “wrong” side, like many of the innocents he has killed before. It is a 
profound change and cannot be overstated, for everything that happens afterwards, his surrender, 
and, years later, visiting Jutta (Werner’s sister) to return Werner’s belongings all arise within the 
narrative from this moment.® 

Although trapped in the rubble, when Werner hears the broadcast, it is like a “memory coming at 
[him] like a six-car train out of the darkness, the chords rising peacefully, each a candle leading 
deeper into a forest” (406). The passage finishes with a hand fetching “him up for air” after feeling he 
has been drowning (406). The metaphors pile upon each other: a six-car train, the chords of the 
memory, and candles leading into a forest. Then, something hefts him out of water. The unnamed 
“somebody” who fetches him is perhaps the most direct reference to a wholly Other transcendence. 
That it fetches him suggests that it appears from a place outside ofhis own mind. This transcendence, 
appropriately, is represented by fragmentary and elliptical analogies: train, candle, and hand. Each 
one is wholly insufficient to represent the whole of the experience, instead simply pointing to the 
experience. The reader knows that the “fetching” pulls Werner back into wonder, and this wonder, 
within the novel, honors the otherness of light within human existence, for it leads him to saving 
Marie-Laure. 


Frederick and the Third Transcendence 


A strange otherness grips Frederick as well. When, close to the end, the narrative moves back to 
Frederick, who has made no improvements since his traumatic brain injury, the reader is placed in 
darkness but invited to see, or feel, beyond it. While Frederick and his mother are in the garden, an 
owl appears. The scene harkens back to Frederick’s love of birds in childhood. It was his sensitive 
side, and perhaps even feminine qualities, that estranged him from the rest of his comrades. And, in 
Frederick’s predicament we sense great tragedy. The moment with the owl, however, invokes the 
power of something Other. Contrasts in moods abound. Frederick “sits up straight” and “stares and 
stares” when he sees the owl (Doerr 523). However, the owl flies away, and “the darkness swallows it” 
(523). Frederick gazes “toward the shadows,” and his mother asks him if he has seen it (523). His 
response to the owl is uncanny. His body “becomes rigid” and “[veins] stand out in his neck.” He asks 
his mother, “What are we doing. ..?”” and she responds, ““We’re just sitting and looking out at the 
night” (523). The oppositions here evade determinate interpretation. Frederick serves as a great 
example of Desmond’s idea about what occurs in the grip of the third transcendence: “An excess of 
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other-being overflows toward one. This is astonishing, not because initially we can make sense of it, 
but simply because mind opens up agapeically before it. It is there, and in a sense, it is too much” 
(Being and the Between 11). Steven E. Knepper, in summarizing Desmond’s ideas, writes, “The 
epiphanic encounter is another experience of wonder. Sometimes wonder-as-astonishment marks 
the epiphany, at other times wonder-as-perplexity, at yet other times there is something of both” 
(131). In this scene, which is a kind of oblique epiphany, the reader can see both. Because Frederick 
does not have the capacity to render what occurs intellectually, asking only what they are doing, he 
is perhaps the most apt representation of the experience of the Other. His reaction is visceral, his 
body becoming rigid and his eyes widening. The reader knows only that the animal is a visitor 
channeling his childhood love of birds and that his body reacts with excitement. But that is all. 
Frederick’s question “What are we doing?” is the perfect ending to the scene, for it speaks to the 
overdeterminate nature of third transcendence (Doerr 523). Even though the bird’s appearance 
grips Frederick, he cannot make determinate sense of it. 


Marie-Laure, Third Transcendence, Reader, and Second (Superior) Reader 


Like the characters experience the third transcendence, so, too, does the reader—perhaps any 
reader of any fiction—a reality mirrored quite fascinatingly in Marie-Laure’s quest to understand 
the world. Her understanding of material reality is limited because of her blindness. At first, she 
fumbles to conceptualize the material world: “Spaces she once knew as familiar... have become 
labyrinths bristling with hazards.” (27). So, too, the reader of the novel begins the diegesis in darkness, 
fumbling her way through the narrative with only the signposts of language to guide the way. The 
structure of the narrative also lends to this sense of disorientation, fragmented by several third- 
person narrative points of view: of Marie-Laure and Werner, Sergeant Von Rompel, and, likewise, 
several places before, during, and decades after the occupation. The reader must work to navigate 
the changing points of view, the changing landscape and the time shifts much like Marie-Laure 
works to learn the contours of her house and the city around. 

One reason that the reader can navigate the changing points of view and places is because Doerr 
has focused so much of his attention on the physical world. In fact, in his essay, “Touching Litera- 
ture,” Irving Goh ,when discussing the opening page that depicts Ally planes dropping warnings to 
the inhabitants of Saint-Malo, suggests that without the sight of a particular character of the novel, 
“we are made to think of how the leaflets make contact with the ramparts, the rooftops, the ravines, 
the houses, the streets, and the cobbles,” and further, “made to imagine how they land on the inhab- 
itants there” (247). According to Doerr, the choice to focus on the material reality of the novel was 
intentional. In Publisher’s Weekly, Doerr claims he is “kind of in love with the world” (Schulman 26). 
To write the story, he “needed to know what his characters would see and touch—he had to be able 
to imagine what would be on a character’s bedroom dresser before he could write the character” 
(26). He says that students often “want to write about ‘big things’ like love or getting lost or heart- 
break, and they miss the simple message of staying in the physical level all the time” (26).’ 

It is the mark of a poet to take big ideas, especially as complicated as “light one cannot see,” and 
communicate them through representations of the physical world without spelling everything out 
purely through exposition or dialogue. It is also the mark of a good reader to take words and imagine 
the story to which they point and, likewise, to be open to the affective dimensions a work can 
occasion. Marie-Laure is also, literally, a reader in this sense. She takes Verne’s Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea and makes “the raised dots form letters, the letters words, the words a world” 
(Doerr 434). 

Reader response criticism would be quick to point out that Marie-Laure helps to create the 
author’s, Jules Verne’s, in her case, diegesis through imagination. And, of course, this is always part of 
the story. Although one can agree that the lived reality ofa story relies on both the author and the 
reader, something in excess of our own understanding enacts the creation of worlds within the 
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imagination, and it is in this imaginative creation that we circle back to Desmond’s third sense of 
transcendence. Something other to the reader constitutes the world with which the reader engages. 
The reader does not know how or why these images form in the mind from language in any 
definitive sense. In a chapter entitled “Light,” as Marie-Laure is learning the city “...she begins to get 
it right. She runs her fingers over the model in the kitchen, counting miniature benches, trees, 
lampposts, doorways. Every day some new detail emerges—each storm drain, park bench, and 
hydrant in the model has its counterpart in the real world” (40). There is a doubling at work here— 
perhaps a tripling if one considers the analogy between her and the reader. Words are akin to the 
models which she touches. The narrative gives the readers models, too, models that they only imag- 
ine. And, yet, these models navigate the reader toward images within the imagination. But, even 
now, we know very little about how this works.’ The imagination is overdetermined, entwined 
with the mystery of consciousness, which, while described and categorized, is not accounted for by 
science nor the philosophy of imagination in any univocal sense. Given that neither imagination nor 
consciousness can be observed, it remains outside of scientific study. While one might experience it 
from a subjective point of view, one cannot explain its origins or even how it operates in relation to 
works of literature. This, of course, doesn’t preclude theorizing; it only points to the contingent 
nature of all theorizations. 

The force that raises the words into a world is powered by third transcendence—beyond what 
Marie-Laure and the reader can fully know. Because she reads braille, Irving Goh believes her 
reading points to the importance of touch: “the sensation of touch that lies at the limit of life and 
death, or how touch reaffirms the sense of existence, making us aware too of the limit between one’s 
existence and another’s. In that latter regard, reading accompanied by touch is furthermore a matter 
of sharing the world” (257-8). It is important to note Goh’s use of the word “aware” here. Even if 
touch is the conduit to the awareness, it is only ancillary to the awareness. The awareness itself is 
other to touch even if occasioned by it. But here we must again theorize between’ because awareness 
exists within phenomenological constraints in which an elusive subject foreign to our own con- 
sciousness is the one aware. In other words, nested within, or outside of, our own immanence is 
something to which we do not have access. 

A kind of blindness, an indeterminacy, always exists in reading. Whatever visuals arise in the 
imagination are partly dependent on the words, partly dependent on the one reading, the location in 
which one reads, one’s mood, one’s culture, and other nuances. But it is also partly dependent on a 
force for which one cannot account. Marie-Laure, and even the reader, however, knows without 
knowing, forms without understanding the process whereby they form. I do not mean to be cryptic; 
I mean only to suggest that the knowledge that arises out of the material experience of the world, 
especially knowledge as weighty as Goh’s reaffirmation of existence, is not knowledge that physical 
touch knows and is not occasioned by the self in any determinate sense. It comes from beyond. This 
beyond is not set against “within.” Defining it that way would create a dichotomy whereby “be- 
yond” is simply the opposite of within. Perhaps we might say that a second reader is at work within 
the imaginative process—a reader that illuminates, its light casting mysterious shadows, evoking 
images through the symbiosis of reader, experience, and literary work. Since one cannot define it, 
nor observe it, it is an Other Reader—perhaps the Superior Reader—or Readers. This is not to say 
that the superior reader is the same for everyone. It is not about the particularities of what happens 
when one “imagines,” but, rather, that anything happens at all when reading. To explain it away as 
only a mechanism of the subject or the result of well-wrought prose is to ignore the mystery inherent 
in the reading process. Of course, neither Doerr’s novel nor Marie-Laure are unique examples of 
these realities at work. But because the novel is concerned with invisible light, one would be remiss 
to ignore the dynamics of reading and illumination at work in her story. 

Toward the end of the novel, one can see what I call the second, or superior, reader at work. 
During Werner’s final scene, the narrative point of view shifts to an American soldier or to an 
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unnamable narrator (it isa bit ambiguous) and describes Werner’s death at a remove, much like the 
narrator did in the beginning when the Ally planes dropped leaflets on Saint-Malo. When, after 
saving Marie Laure and realizing the Germans surrender, Werner steps on a mine and explodes ina 
“fountain of earth” (483). The fountain metaphor does not exist within a material framework. It is an 
imaginative correlative; it does not simply relate the concrete details of Werner’s death. The power 
of touch, or any sense of the material, cannot account for the poetry used to represent this moment. 
Likewise, the narrative perspective exists in a liminal, indefinable place, without human perspective. 
Rather than planted by a soldier, the mine erupts from the earth, suggesting that Werner’s death 
occurs in three realities: the material (explosion), immaterial (fountain), and a strange sense of a 
further immateriality (explosion as fountain). The juxtaposition between tenor and the vehicle of 
the metaphor occasions something else. Perhaps, by way of analogy, the poetic view itself is given 
weight by a wholly transcendent force. More than a traitor, or a Nazi, who accidentally steps on a 
mine, he is swallowed by a fountain, suggesting a kind of apotheosis for Werner or a celebration of 
his generosity and a memorial to youthful imagination. The narrative voice, detached from any 
character, elicits an affective response. How does the conceit work? On one level, it would be easy to 
say the reader understands why Werner disappears into a fountain of earth rather being blown up by 
a mine; he is redeemed. But, yet, how does the reader know that these are images of redemption? Is 
it simply the result of archetypal patterns? Perhaps so. But, even that does not explain the “otherness” 
outside of the metaphor—or the otherness immanent in archetypes. It is rich with possibility but 
never finality. 

Desmond believes the relationships between philosophy, art, and religion are porous, each relat- 
ing to each other in myriad ways (Arts, Origins, 1, 2). Rather than silos of thought, inherent in 
conceptualizations of each is a superior Other that unites our discussions about them. The third 
transcendence, obviously, has a mystic quality. In the simplest terms, however, it is that for which 
philosophy, theories of art, and even religious sensibilities cannot exhaustively codify. Doerr’s novel, 
through its emphasis on blindness, points to the extent to which this force is always beyond the 
horizon of what one can know with the mind but what one can feel, nevertheless. It is the river in 
which creator and beholder swim, participants in a mystery that reaches back to our first wander- 
ings, our first questions about being, and our first stories to make sense of it all. 
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Notes 


'Tuse the term “art” broadly to indicate imaginative works of the plastic arts, literary arts, and musical arts. 

* Desmond is careful here to explain that what calls to us is not dominating us while we are passive. Rather, the 
offer that arises from this Other, is an offer beyond objectification (Being and the Between 10-11). 

> For Schopenhauer, music, because it is “untranslatable into ... reason that the inner nature of all life and 
existence expresses itself” (452), elicits a total release from suffering through the subject’s experience of the 
Pure Will. Schopenhauer explains the experience of art through his schema of the suffering will versus the 
pure Will, the thing-in-itself, or the essence of everything. For Schopenhauer, the suffering “individual will” 
finds release in the work of art and is able to glimpse the ultimate reality, “What is life?” which is the original 
Will objectified (452). At first glance, the Pure Will seems very much like Desmond’s idea of Third Tran- 
scendence. Desmond, however, believes that Schopenhauer’s schema reflects the second sense of transcen- 
dence rather than the third. Desmond wonders how Schopenhauer’s Pure Will can release the subject from 
the suffering through art if the individual will is also the source of that suffering. For Desmond, 
Schopenhauer’s Will lies in a cave below Plato’s cave: 
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What kind of strange original is this, if the darkness casts shadows only apparently more lightsome 
than the original self? To know this thing itself would be to know an original that, in a way, is no 
original, that casts less images than vanishing shadows of ‘itself.’ Do not these shadows then com- 
pound the darkness, not dispel it? What could art do to dispel the shadows of this impenetrably dark 
ground under the first underground? (Arts, Origins 132) 


In other words, if the individual will causes the suffering of the subject, then the Pure Will must be the 
ground of this suffering, so there can be no relief: The images cast by the Pure Will, perhaps one might say 
“uncaused suffering” given Schopenhauer’s insistence on the Will’s universality, are shadows, making the 
representations on the wall “shadows of itself” (Art, Origins 132)—or shadows of shadows. 

‘This evokes some of the same imagery as Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan,” which is appropriate given it is a poem 
about the Romantic Other. 

5 Where this comes from, what Desmond also calls the “originary otherness,” cannot be explained (Being 
Between 254). 

° One can see in the above examples from the novel, especially Volkheimer and Werner’s final sections, wherein 
Volkheimer and Werner listen to “Clare de Lune,” that the power of music in the novel elicits the third 
transcendence rather than Schopenhauer’s second—self-determining transcendence—for Volkheimer does 
not have a memory of listening to the song. He is not even listening to the song in the flashback with his 
grandfather. In the novel, something exists outside of Werner and Volkheimer’s experiences of the world for 
them both to undergo the same sense of transcendence. 

7 A tension exists between Doerr’s focus on the physical world and my suggestion that the novel points toa 
force greater than the physical. The music that evokes wonder is often coupled with scientific and math- 
ematical ideas. “Clare de Lune” is the introduction to the scientific broadcast that leads Werner to his love of 
science. Marie-Laure ends up a biologist at the end of the novel. Even Doerr attributes the light referenced 
in the title to invisible radio waves, avoiding any talk of the metaphysical (Schulman 27). But, within the 
novel itself, one sees a marked difference between the two. For instance, when Werner discovers that the 
radio program he listened to as a child broadcasts messages to allies, he, at first, thinks “Only numbers. Pure 
math. You have to accustom yourself to thinking that way,” an echo of what one of his superiors told him earlier 
in the novel (emphasis Doerr’s 388). The ending of the novel, however, suggests that when one loses 
wonder, in this case separating humanity from what animates it, one reduces it to something calculable and 
disposable. In failing to honor the light one cannot see in the human face, one dehumanizes it. When 
Werner finds the house from which Marie-Laure transmits the signal to the allies, he remembers words from 
the broadcast he heard as a child: “Open your eyes and see what you can with them before they close forever” 
(409). Of course, what the voice encourages him to see is not the target of Nazi aggression. It is not simply 
a transmitter affixed to the house, either. The eyes see the materiality of the antenna, but he also sees the 
birthplace of his love for science before it was adulterated by Nazi propaganda, memories of him bonding 
with Jutta while listening to the broadcasts, and, perhaps, most importantly, the humanity of the people 
inside the house, voices that have never left him despite his indoctrination (to which he is not wholly, at least 
internally, complicit). 

‘Kind writes in the introduction to the Routledge Handbook to the Philosophy of Imagination that there is not 
a univocal understanding of what imagination is (1). There are further discussions of “Fiction and Imagi- 
nation” (Stock 204-216), “Art and Imagination” (Meskin and Wiltsher (179-191), etcetera that, while 
categorizing relationships between artworks, representation, and imagination, make no claims about the 
source of imagination. 

* This is a word Desmond often uses when discussing metaxological thinking. See Being and the Between. 
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The Yoruba Indigenous Metaphysics: A Compara- 
tive Study of Conflict and Diplomacy in Ifa’s Ogbe- 


Suuru 


SEGUN OMOSULE 


Abstract: The perception and treatment of women as delicate objects of tolerance, identity, court- 
ship, procreation and double-standard during the Elizabethan era may equally be prevalent in other 
societies. The study investigates the Ifa corpus that portrays the power of Orunmila to tame Petebi 
through his docile, pliant, and civilised behaviour of Orunmila in the Ifa corpus whose wife is 
ungovernable, promiscuous, and wayward with the recognition of parallels in both the text and the 
indigenous societies. The paper investigates the approach of Orunmila in his relationship with his 
wives and the conclusion that force may be counterproductive where patience is needed. While 
dwelling on the indifference of Orunmila to the waywardness of Petebi, the paper concludes that the 
goal of art may be geared towards reality, entertainment, and appeal to conscience in engendering 
manners through established values, conventions and approaches that are culturally peculiar to 
different people the world over. 


Keywords: Indigenous, folktales, Ifa, comparative study, cultural relativism 


Introduction 


Awa, Ifa devotees propitiate their Ifa through thanksgiving, and recognition of the place of 
the iken in their successes in a three-day festival. The annual performance of Ifa festival at Chief 
Adesulu Adeniyi’s residence at Ore, Ondo State in June 2022 witnesses the chanting of some Ifa 
verses for the devotee. The mandatory celebration by Ifa priests remains the means of mitigating 
challenges that may befall them during the year. The ritual involves the literal washing of the head 
of the devotee in order to prepare him for the year, negate whatever problem may plague him, and 
thus an avenue to admonish him to steer clear of some behavioural traits in the course of the year. 
The devotee is required to bathe during the three-day festival with concoction made from some 
carefully selected leaves. The festival doubles as a religious ceremony, and exhibition of indigenous 
wealth of knowledge latent in Ifa indigenous metaphysics. 

The washing of the [ken is a significant recognition of the sacred nature of the ceremony. The 
devotee’s Ifa is washed, and the third day witnesses the divination that spells out all that the priest 
would face, and the taboos to avoid towards ensuring a prosperous, and hitch free year. Other clients 
who throng the arena to felicitate the devotee take advantage of the festival to investigate their 
private, and business activities. The same festival witnesses the presence of the researcher whose 
research interest is festival which availed the transcribing, and interpretation of salient fa verses that 
are chanted for clients and thus the subject of this paper. 

The scholar is quite familiar with [fa religious and mythical essence. In this paper, the goal of art is 
questioned. The annual performance becomes an opportunity for further research into some sec- 
ondary materials such as the treatise by authorities like Campbell (1988). Inherent in the tales of the 
stubborn and promiscuous wife of Orunmila, therefore, are consciously scripted tales that may en- 
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gender the study of individual manners, and through which different approaches may be deployed 
in addressing similar challenges when confronted by individuals with the conclusion that whatever 
anyone may be facing has parallels in myths, and reality. 

Authorities, the world over, have attributed different negative tendencies to both men, and women. 
However, elites consider such comments, and negative representations as ill directed. Rather than 
being considered truth holistically, such submissions are allegories of human nature. The tale of Adam 
with the loss of Eden, for example, symbolises women as weaklings, and men as gullible, and inconsis- 
tent. Solomon is said to have lost his spiritual essence as a result of his uncoordinated dotage on women. 
Shakespeare’s examination of Antony’s dotage on Cleopatra in Antony and Cleopatra is considered a 
negative influence that distracts him from his duty as one of the triumvirates with catastrophic 
consequences, such as the untimely death of his wife Fulvia; loss of his dignity among the triumvi- 
rates, and thus becoming an object of ridicule among his lieutenants. In Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Lady 
Macbeth nags Macbeth endlessly that he caves in to the idea of assassinating the visiting King 
Duncan so that he could become the King of Scotland. Many such tales represent women as proud, 
self-conceited and paradoxical, and men as objects of manipulation and indiscretions. 

The paradox in both the male and female genders emanates from their ambivalent capabilities. 
Women, for instance, may regenerate, and annihilate society as some authorities tend to claim as 
wars are fought and cities are destroyed. Troy, for instance, was destroyed because of the elopement 
of Helen of Sparta, wife of Menelaus, by Paris otherwise known as Alexander, son of King Priam of 
Troy through the instrumentality ofa goddess named Aphrodite. Many men who had given in to 
their wiles had paid dearly for this which is instrumental in the concept of femme fatale simply 
defined as fatal women. However, some men may dare them, and conquer their supposedly domi- 
neering traits. Among such heroic men are Osepeletu (a persona in the Ifa chapter and Orunmila (the 
symbol of perfection in Ifa corpus named Ogbe-Oligun or Ogbe Suuru) who, by virtue of his name, 
is docile, patient and unruffled in the face of debilitating challenges such as the effrontery of the 
canoe-paddler to sleep with his wife during a sojourn from one end of the town to the place of 
coronation; unlike his late brothers namely: Asipale (weird one) and Afuwagale (the uncontrollable 
one) who died untimely by virtue of their riotous nature, and inability to sacrifice the moment for 
future bliss by allowing the same paddler to sleep with their wives on their way to the coronation 
ceremony. Even when the patient one seems like a fool, he got the crown by virtue of the recogni- 
tion that it is unwise to engage the paddler in a fight at his stronghold. 

Perhaps more illuminating analysis on the patient one in the preceding story may be necessary. 
The youngest of the brothers is crowned as king while basking in the uncanny knowledge bestowed 
on him by the wise men of the land whose divinatory power recommends some unrealistic but potent 
resolutions. As the emissaries are arriving at his residence from Ile-Ife (the mythical source of all the 
activities of Orunmila) the young man is escaping from his residence through the backdoor. (The 
nature of Ifa divination is such that the same narratives permeate every chapter of the same reading 
during divination.) He, however, leaves words for the visitors that they should return in another seven 
days. All through the period, he is hibernating in the shrine of some diviners known as Babalawo. He 
is initiated into the Ifa cult where he makes the first divination for himself at Ugbodu (Ugbodu is an 
enclosure that is a bit removed from the compound. It could be the back of the house where the ritual 
load is deposited). His first divination reveals the Ifa chapter named Ogbe Ligun. The ceremony 
finally ends on the seventh day. Renowned priests reveal to him all that would be his lot throughout 
his existence chief of which is that he would be cuckolded. No man wants another person to enjoy his 
honey. He is warned that he must accept the reality of his destiny if he must not die untimely. 

Mote revelations about the reasons his elder brothers died in the boat accident on River Osun are 
mentioned. The paddler’s attempt at sleeping with their wives ends in disaster. They must have 
engaged the paddler in a scuffle at a strange terrain. It is the paddler’s stronghold. He navigates the 
river on a daily basis. He must have been an adept at swimming. No doubt, he capsizes the boat at the 
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refusal of the princes at his overtures at their wives. These narratives are far from real. They are 
symbols or what St. Paul considers to be allegories in Galatians 4: 21 to 5:1 on the metaphors of Sarah 
and Hagar and for which adherents in both Christianity and Islam kill one another for accepting the 
stories too literally rather than metaphorically. The charge to Osepeletu, (ifonly he were Volodymyr 
Zelenskyy of Ukraine he would have remembered that what it takes to mitigate war is lesser than 
what it takes to prosecute a war), is that he should accept the humiliation with equanimity; allow the 
oppressor to have his way momentarily. He accepts every detail of the divination and would not risk 
his life because of the waywardness ofa lady or the debilitating circumstances of the moment. Let the 
details of the ritual and other deployments be skipped. He arrives at the palace to the chorus of aba ye 
o meaning, the king has arrived. 

The strange man who dotes on another person’s wife may not be joking. He, no doubt, wants the 
wife and possibly the life of the husband. Indigenous knowledge recommends absolute patience in 
handling the issue lest it consumes the husband. Osepeletu unlike Volodymyr Zelenskyy of Ukraine 
would have eased himself out of the position of authority in order to save the lives of millions of people 
and the legacies of his forebears. Debatable as this may seem in politics and diplomacy, the Russian 
president Vladimir Putin who dares Volodymyr Zelenskyy of Ukraine in his domain is tantamount to 
attempting to sleep with his wife in his full glare. As indigenous wisdom would say, you don’t brutalise 
your scrotum in attempting to kill a tsetse fly that perches on it. Rather, it takes decorum to handle sucha 
humiliating circumstance. Upon assuming the throne of his forebears, Osepeletu, even when writh- 
ing in the pain of the humiliation and the irreparable death of his brothers, invites the paddler to his 
palace where he is celebrated for bringing the king safely to his domain. Right there, the king 
appreciates him with three vibrant young men as assistants in his daily business of paddling his canoe. 
In the third year, the king is still fuming in anger. He invites the paddler and his assistants to the 
palace. The paddler might feel he would be celebrated and appreciated once more. 

It is far from appreciation this time. The king, in anger, reveals to the chiefs that it is the same 
paddler that kills his two elder brothers while attempting to sleep with their wives and that he would 
have killed him too if not for his patience. In the course of the discussion, the paddler bolts from the 
palace and jumps into the river. The king charges the assistants to go after him. He is brought back 
and justice is served as he meets with an instant death. The king tarries in anger in dealing with the 
paddler for some reasons. He does not want to kill the only paddler in the domain as he won’t be 
replaced easily. Again, you may not want to seek justice until you have the means and wherewithal 
to do so. The paddler would have bolted successfully without the three assistants to arrest him. The 
king waits that long to allow the assistants to be knowledgeable enough in paddling, swimming and 
mastering the terrain. The thrust oft all is that the king does not forget and that anyone who must 
be great would endure humiliations on the way to greatness. 

The Ifa corpus, far from ascribing perfection to anyone, considers humanity as an embodiment of 
three typologies that keep regenerating all through time. The typologies are not exclusive to hu- 
mankind to the exclusion of birds, reptiles, and animals. A breakdown of the features reveals salient 
traits traversing human, animals, and birds. Apart from humankind being a direct representation of 
species in the animal kingdom, it can be demonstrated through indigenous metaphysics that cre- 
ation is not the exclusive preserve of any supernatural being to the exclusion of other entities. 
Although this claim may be beyond scientific validation, entities such as Oluorun (the owner of 
heavens), Oluaiye (the owner of the earth), Oluigho (the owner of the forest), and Oluweri (the owner 
of the sea), all have their contributions to the evolvement of humanity. This exemplifies the belief 
that a single god may not be singularly responsible for the emergence of the human race. 

Man is both a cock, and a parrot in Ogunda-Meji (a chapter in the Ifa corpus). As a cock, he is 
knowledgeable, and could mimic human beings, and report developments to their owners, and wise 
in computing time with unrivalled accuracy that it alarm human folks and consequently becoming 
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the time keeper of the whole community. In spite of this spectacular capability, the cock displays 
childish descent by defecating at home which the wife abhors, and consequently seeks divorce. Man 
is equally a parrot whose body is full of wealth. The tail is money personified just as he is a block- 
head. However, the parrot has a visible flaw reflecting through eating with the foot. The wife of the 
parrot named Irepe, seeks divorce on account of this rare nature till she marries Orunmila who is 
renowned for patience. His tolerance takes her to another level of indiscretion by negating his taboo 
of taking a bath once ina year. Only then does it occur to her that her husband, a personification of 
Orunmila, could be angry like every other human being. This humble and unruffled nature of 
Orunmila does not absolve him from inherent negative traits, and flaws. He is a thiefin Ogundabede. 
He finds some valuable properties stolen and hidden by some burglars and brought them home. 

Femme fatale is defined as the power in women to sway their husbands towards negative traits, and 
there is an array of examples: The concept of femme fatale is an archetype in literature, and it simply 
means fatal woman. The irresistible charm in them takes an unnatural form that they are often 
considered to be a witches, seductresses, and enchantresses. Examples of women in this category are: 
Mohini in Hindu mythology; Aphrodite in Greek mythology whose indiscretion led to the elopement 
of Paris with Helen of Sparta and the consequent destruction of Troy; Medea; Clytemnestra, whose 
anger on account of the offer of Iphigenia as sacrifice to Artemis towards having a smooth sail to Troy 
during the Trojan War makes her a ready ally to connive with Aegisthus, her concubine, and assas- 
sinate Agamemnon immediately he returned from the Trojan War; the biblical Herodias and Salome, 
Delilah and Samson, and Jezebel and Ahab; Cleopatra and Antony in Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra through whose excessive dotage, the emperor lost his throne and his life; Lady Macbeth 
and Macbeth in Shakespeare’s Macbeth who propped up her husband to murder the visiting king 
Duncan, and many others. 

The non-violent nature of Orunmila, far from being mistaken for cowardice, is a virtue on emo- 
tional management. This rare display of exceptional calmness is a cultural trait in dealing with 
nagging, problematic issues, especially promiscuous women finding expression in Ogbe Suuru cap- 
tured through the exemplary calmness of the husband in order to avoid the snag of death hanging 
upon him like the Sword of Damocles through the knowledge of the injunction that the man who 
would harbour a wife would pretend as ifhe is blind, and the woman who would stay long in her 
matrimonial home would pretend that she is dumb. This virtue, finding expression in his relation- 
ship with his wife named Irepe-One-Obinrin-Omuro provides Orunmila the opportunity to evaluate 
the nature of his wife. 

Orunmila marries Irepe, and they live happily with each other. However, she negates all the taboos 
of the husband. In other words, she is an exact opposite of what the husband represents. Yet, the 
husband does not betray any anger. He informs Irepe that his peculiarity is that he takes his bath once 
ina year. He endures the antics of Irepe till she invites him to visit the river with her one day. While 
she takes her bath, Orunmila savours the beautiful landscape. There and then, she pours water on his 
body and negating the taboo of Orunmila that he could only take his bath once ina year. Orunmila 
could not contain his anger. He takes aba (desire) with his right hand and ase (say-it-so-be-it-so) with 
his left hand and curses Irepe without delay. 


Literature Review 


Cole (2019) situates cultural relativism within cultural context as exemplifying behaviour, knowl- 
edge, and values. According to her, cultural relativism is “the idea that the values, knowledge, and 
behaviour of people must be understood within their own cultural context.” It is in this context that 
the value associated with marriage, childbirth, and funeral of folks in different societies may be 
understood. According to Onigbinde (2020), “...we could say that whatever counts as good reason 
for one person must also be an equally good reason for all other persons who are similarly placed.” 
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(196). The question of who are similarly placed” as expressed in the claim of Onigbinde (2020) is a 
reference to the environment. In other words, folks from the same environment tend to share similar 
traits and nuances that delimit them. This is what makes culture. Nickerson (2022) evaluates cultural 
relativism from the perspective of differential understanding of values depending on different envi- 
ronments. According to her, “cultural relativism is the claim that ethical practices differ among 
cultures, and what is considered right in one culture, may be considered wrong in another culture.” 
The underlying assumptions in the two definitions are that societies evolve through basic values that 
are considered sacrosanct to the people. Fallout of the above is that no single culture may constitute 
“a universal truth.” (Nickerson, 2022). 

Imputed to the study, therefore, Orunmila’s treatment of his wife is relative to him and may equally 
be drawn from his membership of the culture. It is not out of place that he would have heard about 
such a character in myths which might have informed his application of the maxim of what may be 
considered the right treatment for the right behaviour. In this wise, it may be affirmed that Orunmila’s 
treatment of Irepe is a result of indoctrination arising from the knowledge that the man who must 
keep a wife must pretend that he is blind. All through the excesses of Irepe, he maintains a philosophi- 
cal calmness, especially with the knowledge that a bride must behave strangely in her new environ- 
ment as if she was not prepared for marriage prelude to the final admission of the finality of her 
betrothal. The above premise enjoys further illumination from philosophers in their postulations 
about humankind and whatever values that may be salient to folks the world over. 

Visions and judgements are subject to time, and the environment. This is so because the artist, 
even when considered to be the chronicler of manners, can hardly avoid manifesting traces of the 
strengths, and shortcomings in the immediate milieu. The insights may be a possible influence from 
the ideological thrusts of the environment. It is noteworthy that art, through creativity, is an instru- 
ment for the exhibition of the thoughts, conventions, beliefs, and human frailties, as well as the means 
towards addressing such mind-boggling realities. Ideological thrusts too may be tacitly embedded in 
tales, festivals, and axioms. This is the reason for the ever relevance of indigenous performances. It 
equally explains why some artists are considered to be tilting towards some ideologies in their efforts; 
while others are drifting away from them: “most people assume that the object of art is some kind of 
teaching, that it must now fortify conscience, now perfect manners, in sum, demonstrate something 
useful” (Baudelaire, 1965). Recourse to art generally may be borne out of the fact that creativity, 
generally, tilts towards registration of parochial or cultural ideologies that may be fundamental to 
inter-personal relationship, and the cultural truths in these scripts may inform their being upheld as 
intellectually illuminating. 

Entertainment is an insignificant aspect of the goals of art, and may not be absolute as may be 
imputed to indigenous performances. Ifit were, the obsession for art might have filtered into oblivion 
over the years. Within the portrayal of the vision of the artist, certain far-reaching summations are 
embedded, and these may be buried in symbols, images, codes, and signs with the results that the 
audience may be inadvertently acculturated towards a peculiar reasoning pattern. Different tools, 
such as psychoanalysis, structuralism, and stylistics, among others may be needed to unravel the web 
of meanings in a work of art. This is due to the complexity involved in the search for meaning. 
Dutton (1996) sums up the goal of literature succinctly by laying it within reality that the goal of 
entertainment may be considered secondary: “literature, that is, informs us, shapes us: it is not some- 
thing separate from the business of daily living, but concomitant with it.” 76). It is in this regard that 
the Ifa script may be expressing relative cultural truths even when gender prejudice may be sus- 
pected. However, inherent in the Ifa chapter are basic traits in men and women that gender-politics 
may be ruled out as no gender is free of blame in the business of existence and occasional descent into 
indiscretion. Folks, from the least to the most distinguished member of the global society, exhibit 
traits that are not far removed from bestial qualities, even when diplomacy and organised preten- 
sions tend human behaviours. 
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Synopsis of the Texts 


Orunmila engages in a relationship with a beautiful but promiscuous woman who he later names 
Ewure (Goat) the symbol of a stubborn animal. It is interesting to investigate whether Irepe is a 
symbol of Ewure (a Goat) or not because she is presented as stubborn, unyielding and aggressive. 
Ewure (Goat) is the name of Petebi, the wife of Orunmila. Earlier, Orunmila embarks on a journey to 
the town of Iwo and meets with the beautiful princess of the town. She is known to negate whatever 
anyone might represent. She has been twice married and divorced simply for preparing the very dishes 
that her two former husbands abhorred and her behaviour may be traced to her imperial-birth. 

Orunmila meets with a beautiful lady named Iyawo who later becomes his wife, and reveals all his 
taboos to her. Within three days of their relationship, she negates them by preparing dishes that are 
taboos to Orunmila. The would-be husband eats the dishes with relish while drawing her attention 
mildly to the fact that the dishes are taboos to him, after all. Not quite long, she brings a lover home 
on the pretence that he is her brother. Before then, Orunmila has prepared a delicious dish and water 
in the bathroom for the lover. In the full glare of Orunmila, the lover ravishes her, and the husband 
does not retort. The following morning, Orunmila provides water in the bathroom as well as food for 
the duo. Having savoured the delicacy, the lover takes his leave and Orunmila chooses to chaperon 
him to the crossroads in order to lead him to the right way to his abode. 

While on their way, the lover hits his toe on a bump. He immediately turns to a snail. Orunmila 
picks the snail, and breaks the butt. He sprinkles the water on the head of his would-be wife with a 
prayer that God would forgive her. She quickly calls the attention of her parents to the presence of 
a man she is ready to marry. Orunmila pays the needed dowry and takes her to his town at Ile Ife. At 
home, Orunmila’s relations ask for the name of the wife and he quickly calls her the-insult-he- 
endures-at-Iwo which translates to Iya-Iwo. Ever since, newly-wedded wives are referred to as Lyawo 
in Yoruba land. Iyawo is the symbol and height of tolerance that a man may have. She is the symbol 
of stubbornness; and it is arguable if anyone may be married for so long without overlooking the 
excesses of a woman. A wife is the demonstration of the humanity of every man as responsible, and 
qualified to be bestowed with a position of authority. The tale also sums up the defeat of Oyo people 
through the bewitchment of the princess of Iwo as she lures Eleengha from Oyo to Iwo and, conse- 
quently, prepares a safe ground for the people of Iwo to defeat Oyo people. 

The challenges a man may face may not be limited to his wife. The Yoruba cultural milieu records 
the tale of a man named Kinlo or Akinlo. He remains a bachelor for long that leaves his relations 
gossiping that he probably might be a mare, gelding or impotent and bereft of virility. Akinlo, as a 
matter of fact, could not successfully win the hands of a lady because of the snags surrounding his 
personality particularly, coming from his relations. He decides to travel out of the community one 
day and wins the heart of a beautiful lady. He brings the lady home after paying the bride price. In 
fact, he does not invite his relations to the ceremony during the marriage. He is already too informed 
to dignify his relations with his personal affairs. He brings the wife home, and everyone throngs to 
the compound to behold the lady who becomes the wife of the supposed impotent member of the 
community. The eldest among the visitors asks him the name of the wife. He is, however, prepared 
for them. He simply replies them in his witty essence: Ibajehan which literally translates to: “it is not 
good to assassinate people’s character.” The folks truly take that to be the name of the bride and 
would add the name of the husband when calling her: Ibajehan-aya-Akinlo (denigration-is-evil-the- 
wife-of-Kinlo). Those with discerning minds in the environment truly could understand the meta- 
phor in the name based on the prevailing knowledge of the rumours prelude to the arrival of the 
bride. It has since become a wise-saying in the milieu. 

Orunmila’s wives are commonly named Petebi. Ewure (Goat) and Irepe are notorious among the 
women. One of them is named Ewure as a result of her stubborn nature. She is wayward and 
ungovernable. These two wives of Orunmila are examined in order to demonstrate the inimitable 
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capacity of the individual for patience and perseverance. Petebi is renowned for promiscuity. She 
keeps nagging Orunmila about her numerous admirers who she claims are handsomer than her 
husband. It is the height of indiscretion when she informs her husband of her resolve to invite her 
lover home. She threatens to divorce her husband should he refuse to accept her proposal. He accepts 
the plot in order to protect her from the danger of losing her life as a result of her infidelity and the 
recognition that he must be patient like a dove ifhe must marry a woman. 

Petebi invites the lover home while the latter is oblivious of the fact that the old man in the house 
is the husband of the lover. Before their arrival, Orunmila prepares a sumptuous meal for the duo. 
Not only that, he prepares his bed for the wife and her lover just as he sleeps in the other room. The 
lover named Sanponna (the god of small-pox) suspects foul play and refuses the sexual overture of 
Petebi. He recognises the fact that the old man might be the husband of Perebi, after all. He is equally 
afraid of the fury of the patient husband. At dawn, Sanponna leaves the house having savoured the 
food that Orunmila prepares for them. He even fetches water for them in the bathroom. With the 
lover’s disappearance from her matrimonial home, Petebi decides on another line of action. This 
time, she resolves to elope with Sanponna. She visits her hairdresser and plaits a special hairdo named 
Suuku that looks like the horns of a goat. She takes her leave and spends exactly three years with the 
lover in spite of the afflictions she endures there. 

Orunmila’s patience pisses off the remaining one hundred and ninety-nine deities in the clime. 
They consider the effrontery of the lover named Sanponna a slap on the faces of the remaining 
divinities and, therefore, resolve to avenge the injustice that is meted unto the patient Orunmila. 
Ogun, the iron divinity, calls Orunmila a fool. Orunmila asks him ifhe is angry over the development, 
and he charges him to do whatever he considers necessary to retrieve the wife from the clutches of 
Sanponna. Ogun’s response is fierce, and he promises to fight like a wounded lion. At night, Ogun hits 
Petebi on her head with a sledgehammer. She wakes up with a nagging headache and her lover 
quickly visits Orunmila to make divination about the possible solution to the ailment. With the 
procurement of the needed ritual materials, Petebi regains her health and remains adamant. 

Sango, the thunder divinity, too could not stomach the injustice. He pays a solidarity visit to 
Orunmila to express his disapproval of Sanponna’s immorality. He too resolves to fight on behalf of 
Orunmila, Thunder visits the home of Sanponna, and roars like a lion. Petebi develops heart attack. 
Sanponna quickly takes her to the home of the former husband for possible clue to the cure of the 
ailment. Petebi consequently, regains her health and returns to the home of her lover. At this stage, 
Orunmila invokes Esu, the trickster divinity, to visit the ungovernable wife. Esu ties her feet, hands and 
afflicts her with paralysis. She remains in a coma while the lover takes a few of his belongings, and 
disappears into the bush. Before then, he pays a visit to the mother of Petebi to charge her to retrieve the 
corpse of her daughter from his home. Her mother takes her back to Orunmila, and he offers meet 
sacrifices. Petebi regains her good health. At last, Petebi kneels down, and begs Orunmila for forgive- 
ness. In her posture, especially with the two protruding hairdo that take the semblance of horns on 
the head of a goat, and her two hands on the floor, Orunmila pronounces her as Ewure (a goat). 


Comparative Analysis 


The Ifa verse named Ogbe-Ogunda, Ogbe- Yonu, Ogbe-Oligun or Ogbe-Suuru lucidly presents 
women as difficult and promiscuous. This verse exemplifies Orunmila’s attributes of perseverance, 
patience and diplomacy unlike the sheer indiscretion of women and their insatiable crave. The Ifa 
verse discloses the inexhaustible patience of Orunmila. Orunmila declares that although he looks 
weak and feeble, however, when he decides to move, he can be as swift as lightning: “When he is 
offended, it takes him three years to react, thus leaving enough time for the offender to repent and 
seek forgiveness. Even when he decides to take offence, his reaction is as slow as the movement of the 
snail, although his feet are as many as those of a millipede, who although is endowed with two 
hundred pairs of feet, nonetheless moves slowly and gracefully.” (Osamaro, 1992). 
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The treatment of women in Ogbe-Suuru is an indirect examination of women in both the Ile-Ife 
milieu and the global society in general. In the /fa tale, women are considered symbols of subtle 
tolerance as may be captured by the /fa folk tale in the Yoruba milieu. However, Orunmila is too 
hard on his wife by referring to her as a goat. If women are considered to be goats by virtue of their 
stubbornness, it is apt to refer to men as he-goats in view of their inordinate appetite for sex. The 
allusion to goats here emanates from the fact that bestial tendencies are innate in both male and 
female that one may find a parallel between a human being and an animal. The Jfa corpus deploys 
animals in several tales to represent human beings. Antelopes, giraffes, big-rats, lions, monkeys and 
others are carefully chosen to bring home significant messages that one may be fair in absolving the 
sages of the Yoruba clime of bias in the treatment of women. 

If women are symbolic representations of goats, men are considered pythons and big-rats that are 
sworn friends and enemies. As pythons, they betray their friendship and kill each other for food in 
spite of the bond subsisting between them. Men are giraffes whose friendship with the hunter is 
betrayed as they devour the hunter’s okra farm. Men are full of double standards as they betray each 
other. Examples are the earthling and his heavenly companion who were friends. The first to betray 
the other is the earthling who murders the dog of the heavenly being with the consequent reprisal 
and murder of the mother of the earthling. Men are snakes. They pretend to be docile and harmless. 
They go after lofty things and have no moral scruple in sleeping with the wife of a monarch. 
Unknown to them, the monarch might be looking for ritual objects through his wife. They are 
trapped because of their illicit affairs with the wife of Olofin and their concubine severs their heads 
and tails in order to conceal their identities. 

Women are antelopes who seek dwelling with the forest deity. They are warned to steer clear of 
the bush as there are traps that could ensnare them. Even when they are strangers in the terrain, they 
gallivant without caution. A Yoruba tale admonishes men not to marry and take their brides to the 
cities. The tale of the Antelope and the king of the wood exemplifies this. Antelope (a symbol of a 
beautiful lady) approaches a man who lives in the city and comes home once ina year. The lady is 
fascinated by the colourful dresses on the young, vibrant man. She takes the bull by the horn and 
makes a pass at the man. The man warns her that it would be suicidal to take her to the city because 
of the fatal traps surrounding the metropolitan environment. He tells her that he is usually cautious 
when traversing the length and breadth of the city. She agrees to tread with caution. They both leave 
for the city. While there, the Antelope begins to jump from street to street to savour the bubbling 
city; she is now fascinated by the city boys and rich dudes. She is no longer governable and becomes 
trapped in a snare and begins to roar like a lion that she is doomed. Orunmila avers that whoever 
takes a lady to the city will not reap from her. They are eventually trapped. 

Orunmila is a personification of humanity in general. Like every human being, he is capable of 
both good and bad; depending on the situation. It is significant to note that the Yoruba society has a 
category for whatever behaviour may be recognised in individuals at a particular time. This is 
represented by the symbol of a market and the kind of articles of trade that may be traded: it is what 
the market dictates that determines the articles of trade. imputed to Orunmila, therefore, is the reality of 
an ugly situation that determines his patience and the desire to have a wife irrespective of the 
misconduct of his would-be wife. The lesson on patience, and tolerance is brought to the fore here 
for whoever determines to attain laudable heights, as this is symbolic of the travails of men, and 
women of substance, and their readiness to accommodate several demeaning situations in order to 
accomplish their set goals. The sages seem to claim that women and other worldly possessions 
constitute distractions from the attainments of feats except the right attitude is cultivated. Orunmila 
is the metaphor of an individual who may be capable of patience, frustration, and self defence 
depending on the situation. 

Far from exhibiting negative stereotypes about women is the recognition of the power of regen- 
eration that is latent in them. Procreation, for instance, is a means of engendering continuity, and 
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women have the capacity to ensure growth, continuity as well as the correspondent annihilation of 
their male counterparts through sex and manipulation. Sex, for instance, may be instrumental in 
childbirth, but it is inimical to longevity if the quest for the pleasure in it is not curtailed. It is 
instructive to know that women have the capacity to withstand whatever sexual exploit may be 
launched by their male counterparts. This seems an innocent desire, but whatever they receive is 
geared towards growth while their partners pay dearly for it through power-decimation, loss of 
energy, and eventual death. Ogbe Ligun is probably echoing the philosophical and social thrusts of 
Yoruba folks about childbirth, and the need to regenerate the land. If men are not goats, they are 
either lions or snakes and both should be approached with caution. 

Some thoughts and ideologies are obscure. They may have been hidden in symbols and allusions 
and some efforts may be required to unravel their inherent or underlying imports. Such images, 
codes and signs dot indigenous Yoruba scripts that their meanings are not transparent, but are time and 
environmentally constrained. In the Yoruba milieu, it is plain that a rough edge may tend marriage 
that to survive in it is to learn the virtue in tolerance at the beginning, and possible summations about 
whether the relationship would last or not from the commitments that the women may exhibit in the 
course of the relationship. The other option left for the husband is to seek divorce when such a 
relationship may be life-threatening. The women in Orunmila’s life are symbols of rebels who negate 
acceptable societal norms and rules of etiquette. They remain human as no one is infallible. No 
doubt, the culture contact between the Yoruba and the western worlds may have altered the “Yoruba 
mode of interrelation, interpersonal, inter societal ... as enshrined in their culture and political system 
before the assimilation of western ideology and foreign traditions.” (Adeleke, 2020: 254). 

The Yoruba ideological and cultural space is cohesive in the consideration of some behaviours, 
practices, and phenomena. The goat, which becomes the name of the wife of Orunmila, is a symbol 
of stubbornness and consequently the name of every newly wedded wife. She is endowed with 
uncanny capabilities as the water that her husband uses in washing his face, she uses in foreseeing the 
future. Is it not clear that the wife is wiser than her husband and his assumed superhuman aura? Across 
cultures, the same belief about the animal may be similar. It is not out of place, therefore, to refer to 
human beings who may display stubborn tendencies as goats. High-handed folks too may be consid- 
ered goats in view of their lack of self constraint and inability to accommodate the opinions of 
others. They take to anger even when intellectual contest might be required to tackle simple filial 
issues. According to Onigbinde (2020), Orunmila may be adjudged right as “in the Kantian view, an 
action has moral worth only if it is done for the right reason.” (196). The goal in both personalities is 
to get the best of their relationships. 

Ogbe-Suuru may be considered glorious even in the flimsy treatment of fundamental human 
realities, for what else is marriage other than the search for the “missing duad” (Campbell, 1988). 
Marriage according to Campbell is not a fusion of two lovers because marriage is hardly contrived 
out of love but the desire for relationship. The union may be fashioned originally from a relationship 
that is devoid of love but time may inject the needed love out of compromise, filial bond, and 
consideration of the welfare of the children. That explains why relationships that are devoid of 
children may collapse completely. It is arguable whether the phenomenon that is termed love exists. 
Orunmila’s preoccupation is not the desire for love but relationship, fulfilment of cultural necessity 
and the quest for regeneration. This truth is salient in everyone; otherwise, many relationships 
would hardly survive in view of the ugliness permeating the inglorious past of individuals that are 
involved in the unions. 

Marriage, in the Yoruba setting, defines the relevance and humanity of individuals. That explains, 
for instance, why respect is hardly accorded individuals that are single. The choice of a chief may be 
based on the ability to have a wife or more. Such individual is considered mature enough to manage 
a society or group of people. This is because basic qualities are associated with marriage such as 
tolerance, longsuffering, patience and dynamism and these must be exhibited by leaders. It would 
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have been pretty difficult, for instance for anyone in the modern society to marry in view of the 
immorality that characterises the past of individuals that are involved in the relationships but a 
recipe exists in the Yoruba milieu: “we pretend not to see the faeces beneath the mango in order to 
pick some to eat”. Herskovits cited in Gershenhorn (2004) considers cultural relativism thus: “judge- 
ments are based on experience and experience as interpreted by each individual in terms of his own 
acculturation.” The experience under focus in the cultural milieu is the acceptable recipe for peace- 
ful coexistence. Time is changing and individuals are equally moving away from the centre where 
morality, virginity and decorum are sacrosanct. The modern era is witnessing a great descent from 
the moral tempo and individuals are deviating from societal norms and the state remains a mediator 
and amplifies individual’s rights because the people constitute the state. 

Far from ascribing perfection to any of the characters in Ogbe-Suuru and the indigenous society 
is the recognition of the multi dimensional nature of every character in the texts. Iyawo who mal- 
treats Orunmila at the outset becomes a good wife who learns to respect the sanctity of her marriage. 
In making value judgement about the treatment of women in the two texts, Onigbinde (2020) 
becomes a credible referent as he claims that “a sufficient reason for any particular action must 
implicitly appeal to some sort of general rule all the cases similar to the one at issue” (196). Orunmila’s 
behaviour to his bride may be geared towards concluding that human beings are a bunch of imper- 
fect creatures whose selfish crave may subdue the challenges of the moment. It is from the aforemen- 
tioned that texts are registers of manners; as they equally spell out recipes for behaviours as well as 
means through which manners may be regulated. 


Conclusion 


The goals in Ogbe-Suuru may be considered myopic and chauvinistic when viewed against the 
background of gender politics. The level of myopic consideration may be considered from the far 
reaching claims that tend to proclaim women in negative forms as if men are pure and devoid of 
negative traits. The level of chauvinism may be considered from the fact that society is already 
considered phallic that suppresses women and reduces them to hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Above all, society tends to portray women as second class human beings who are not better than 
animals and thus the association with goats, antelopes and others. However, this is far from gender 
bias as the subject matters are serious, glorious and representatives of human inadequacies from 
which both sexes may not be absolved. 

There are male equivalents of Petebi and Iyawo the promiscuous wives of Orunmila. The male 
equivalents of the promiscuous wives of Orunmila are modern parallels that divorce immediately 
marriages are contracted and new women are found. They claim to be monogamists whereas they 
keep harems of mistresses. This informs the claim that men are pythons and big rats. They are as 
deadly as they are dubious. From the point of view of Dutton (1996), therefore, these characters are 
“curious mirror-image(s) of the individuated “judging spectator” or “reader extraordinary” that are 
universally present in all climes and tongues and whose traits may match those characters under 
focus. The texts are far from mocking women but the treatment of the characters is a subtle reference 
to traits that are present in humanity generally that may lead to value judgements such as the 
temptation of referring to some neighbours as goats, antelopes and lions. 
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Images as Poetry in Caroline Bergvall’s Drift 


MARGARYTA GOLOVCHENKO 


WwW a reader picks up a book that includes images, chances are they are expecting the visual 
component of the book to inform the written one. In doing so, they instinctively character- 
ize the images as diagrams or illustrations. This interpretation suggests that the visuals function 
almost as crutches that the author has included to help the reader understand the text better, whether 
through visualization or simply visual organization. Caroline Bergvall’s Drift works against this 
conventional perception of images and their function. Her collection includes four sections — “Lines”, 
“Sighting”, “Maps”, and “Block 16A6” — that, at first glance, appear to be “merely images”; that is, 
the reader acknowledges their presence and perceives them visually but does not place any greater 
consideration into what they are seeing. Yet Bergvall deliberately invokes this instinctive response 
to purposefully misguide the reader, inviting them to contemplate these four sections further. By 
making the reader consider the scattered placement of these four sections throughout Drift, as well as 
the multiple styles and “means of production”, Bergvall moves away from the polarizing idea that 
images work either with or against the text. Instead, the images in Drift enhance. They act as 
translations of ideas that the reader is then meant to translate further by returning to the text and 
trying to establish a relationship between what they see and what they read. In doing so, Bergvall 
challenges the idea that images in a novel or poetry collection are literal translations across different 
media that should be “accurate” and therefore static in terms of what the reader is meant to “get out 
of it.” Bergvall demonstrates that it is the fluid notion of what exactly constitutes an image, as well as 
the fact that they appear in a book where one might not have anticipated to find them, that allows the 
reader to better appreciate the text, providing them with the opportunity to step away from it and 
consider the role of the images in the context of the book. 

Before looking closer at these four sections it is important to first consider the two “typical” 
functions of images: as works of art and as a means of visualizing information. One can think of this 
as the difference between a painting that is presented as a standalone work of art and a drawing that 
is presented as a faithful depiction of a scene described in a novel. Johanna Drucker refers to this as 
the distinction between “visualizations that are representations of information already known and 
those that are knowledge generators capable of creating new information through their use,” where 
the former “are static in relation to what they show and reference” while the latter “have a dynamic, 
open-ended relation to what they can provoke” (65). Similarly, the use of the word “image” over 
“illustration” or even “graphic representation” is also worth mentioning for, in the words of W,J.T. 
Mitchell, “[w]ith a picture or specimen, we ask, Is this a good example of X? With an image, we ask, 
Does X go anywhere? Does it flourish, reproduce itself, thrive and circulate?” (87). The pieces in 
Drift lack the features of a work of art —labels that include a title, medium, etc. under each image— 
yet although they appear to act like visualizations they also lack one of the key features: evidence of 
a clear narrative or at least some kind of action that would ground them in the “real”. In this regard, 
Bergvall leaves the images open-ended without making them feel like they are out of place in the 
collection. This is done by grounding them in the thematic concerns of the poems—migration, 
language—without making it seem like the reader is meant to strictly move back and forth between 
text and image through close reading. 
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Their proximity to the text, as well as the fact that they are presented in a book format rather than 
as independent pieces, is another reason why the images in Drift are more likely to come across more 
as visualizations than as works of art. However, the way in which Bergvall not only made but also 
presented these images to the viewer works against written language’s “monolingual” status as the 
primary way for conveying and receiving information. The term monolingualism has been most 
famously theorized by Jacques Derrida in the eponymous Monolingualism of the Other; or, The 
Prosthesis of Origin. Derrida’s concern with monolingualism refers to the question of identity and 
language’s connection when it comes to determining who “belongs” and who does not. Specifically, 
Derrida questions what it means to have a “native language” and whether linguistic belonging 
automatically leads to social, cultural, and political belonging. Although Derrida does not speak 
about art in this text, his interest in the referentiality and interconnectivity of language can also be 
applied to the level of language itself in its textual and visual form. Another way to think of this is by 
framing it as a matter of translation, in a conceptual rather than simply a literal way. In her theoriza- 
tion of translation, Linda Hutcheon emphasized that translations are “re-mediations, that is, specifi- 
cally translations in the form of intersemiotic transpositions from one sign system (for example, 
words) to another (for example, images)” (16). This shift from one system to another always includes 
a trace of the previous form, such that there is never such a thing as a “pure” translation, stripped of 
the traces of any prior form, or “original”, as we tend to think of the relationship between the two 
forms. If images are a form of translation—though not necessarily a literal one, as I shall discuss 
shortly—that are porous to meaning, then they are sensitive to the shifts in language in the way that 
Derrida discusses it in regard to language blurring, melding, and reforming on the macro level of 
individuals, cultures, even countries. 

While the images in Drift work with the text thematically, they also work against it in the way 
Bergvall organizes them into self-contained sections, encouraging the reader to “read” them on the 
same level as one would the individual poetry sequences. In doing so, Bergvall reinforces Derrida’s 
suspicions that one can inhabit a language naturally, since “one never inhabits what one is in the 
habit of calling inhabiting [...and] [t]here is no possible habitat without the difference of this exile 
and this nostalgia” (Derrida 58). The images make the reader reconsider their relationship with 
language by asking whether it is truly necessary, as shall be discussed later. At the same time, Bergvall 
arguably goes against Derrida’s belief that “[o]ne cannot speak of a language except in that lan- 
guage[,] [e]ven if to place it outside itself” (22), in part because the sole overt inclusion of language— 
the b —was done in an abstract way, as an expression of the maker’s hand rather than as a letter meant 
to convey meaning ina word. Bergvall goes further by equating the images to language and show- 
ing that both “only ever speak one language [.. yet] never speak only one language” (Derrida 7). By 
not following the picture book format, in which images and text exist side by side, or relegating the 
images to the end of the book like an appendix, Bergvall allows them to exist somewhere between 
artwork and illustration, stressing that they are not an afterthought yet that they are also not direct 
visual translations of the text. 

Similarly, one might be tempted to think that the images are indebted to the text and responsible 
for clarifying it, just as a mimetic approach believes there is something in the work that the reader 
must decode, something I will be discussing later. This kind of mentality sees images as copies that 
must thematically correspond to the written information, either by giving it a visual form through 
illustration, or by representing it through graphic arrangement. What one forgets, however, is that 
the image-as-copy or, as Mitchell refers to it, “[t]he clone[,] signifies the potential for the creation of 
new images in our time — new images that fulfill the ancient dream of creating a ‘living image’ [...] 
an organic, biologically viable simulacrum ofa living organism” (12-13). The difference between 
adaptation and interpretation, therefore, arguably hinges on “the elusive notion of the ‘spirit’ of a 
work or an artist that has to be captured and conveyed in the adaptation for it to be a success” 
(Hutcheon 10), as an interpretation, by its very definition, suggests a distancing between the image 
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and the text that only widens further when the reader picks it up. Returning to Hutcheon's concept 
of “re-mediation”—that is, an adaptation that is in a different medium than the original, making it a 
“transmutation or transcoding [...] a recoding into a new set of conventions as well as signs” (16)— 
Bergvall's illustrations invite the reader to consider to what extent the images create information 
rather than merely carry it over. In the case of Drift, the familiar use of the words “translation” and 
“adaptation”, or even “visualization”, is not done with the goal of having a finished product that is a 
reconfiguration of the poetry in visual form. Rather, Bergvall plays with the idea that “[t]here are no 
pictures without language [...] without real things to represent, and a real object in which to make 
them appear” (Mitchell 73) by making the reader not so much the recipient as an active participant, 
the one who brings this “real thing” into being in their mind. Therefore, while language certainly 
plays a vital role in how one perceives the four visual sections in Drift, there is no single language that 
they are responding to. Bergvall invites the voice of the text—her own voice and that of the reader— 
to intertwine with the visual language of the images, creating one new entity that one should listen 
to as anew whole. 


Fig. 1: Untitled drawing from “Lines.” Drift, by Fig. 2: Untitled drawing from “Lines.” Drift, by 
Caroline Bergvall, Nightboat Books, 2014, p. 9. Caroline Bergvall, Nightboat Books, 2014, p. 17. 


At this point it is worth examining the relationship between the images and the text of Drift ona 
section-by-section case, for while “Lines” and “Sighting” exist as separate and self-contained frag- 
ments, “Maps” and “Block 16A6” are nestled within larger sections, existing next to the text. “Lines” 
has the most unusual relationship with the text because it appears in the beginning of the collection 
and before any of the writing. This means that “Lines” contextualizes the whole work, rather than 
functioning as a means for the reader to “step away” from the text, as is the case with “Sight”, a shorter 
section that is easy to overlook if one is unsure what they are looking at. It is the visual similarity 
between “Lines” and the following section, “Seafarer”, that gives some clues as to the possible rela- 
tionship between the two, as their arrangement into verse-like form already makes it tempting to 
think of them as parallels or even as literal responses to each other. There are, in fact, some connec- 
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tions that can be drawn between the text and the visuals, for instance between the third image in 
“Lines” (Figure 1) and “Song 3” in “Seafarer.” There is an immediate sense of discomfort visually 
from the entangled lines that begins from the top left corner, the logical starting point for examining 
the image. Similarly, “Song 3” also begins right away with a chaotic atmosphere, “Stormed by 
winter land fell away This one / doesn’t know fact noman knows” (Bergvall 27). Ifone attempts to 
follow this pattern, however, they will quickly find that it is the pairing of ‘Line 11’ (Figure 2) with 
“Halfville 3” that disrupts this seemingly straightforward and linear correlation due to the way the 
text of “Halfville 3” linguistically interrupts the reader’s understanding, including only a handful of 
legible words that are interspersed among a sea of floating consonants. Due to its location, as well as 
the absence of any kind of identifying information that could help orient the reader within the set of 
images, Bergvall seems to expect the reader to flip through “Lines” when they first pick up the book 
because of the way the section decentralizes the reader’s expectations of what they will first encoun- 
ter in a poetry collection. It is only after the reader is eased into the tandem of the equally unconven- 
tional poem sequences to follow that a natural return to the section becomes possible. 

Because they form subsections of a section, one cannot help but examine “Maps” and “Block 
16A6” in relation to the poems that come before them. However, even within this apparently simple 
classification, there is an additional pairing that exists between “Sighting” and “Maps”, which argu- 
ably have a stronger relationship with the explanatory notes at the end than they do with the poems 
themselves. In the case of “Sighting”, the reader will most likely not understand what they are 
looking at, only that the images are most likely close-ups or at least blurred versions of something 
that was once visually clear, and it is only upon reading the notes at the end that a firm relationship 
between image and text is established. 

A similar case can be made with “Maps”, which offers the reader a clue in the title and the constel- 
lation-like appearance of white dots against a back background. Here, however, the images are 
even more indebted to the notes, for unlike in “Sighting”, where the reader’s first impression can 
either be supported or dispelled through the explanatory text, the notes for “Maps” act as a sort of key 
that deciphers the image and makes it accessible to the viewer. Furthermore, the notes also form a 
textual and thematic among the images in addition to the already evident visual one, connecting 
voyages with cities with the zodiac to form a commentary on identity that approaches the topic 
from multiple angles. “Maps” is conditioned not so much by the poetry in Drift as by the explanation 
of what it is, so although the reader may be convinced that the constellation-like images have a 
direct and linear relationship with the preceding text, the image itself denies them the opportunity 
to easily confirm this. “Maps” is a literal translation of the information in the back of the book that, 
nonetheless, does not sacrifice its primary function as a poetic transformation of this very same infor- 
mation. The reader can only appreciate this approach if they also consider why Bergvall to use this 
visual format instead of something more straightforward, like a chart. 

This leaves “Block 16A6”, which forms half of the “Shake” section yet does not have any text to 
identify it as a separate part, as is the case with the way “Maps” is identifies as part of “Report.” The 
poems that precede “Block 16A6” have a flowing quality to them, even during the moments when 
the language changes. They seem to address the reader directly, telling them “Here is ok/ mind home 
embodies ok/ walk inside your own walk/ sit inside your own seat/ talk within your own voice/ 
spread within your own shape” (Bergvall 107). By comparison, “Block 16A6” has a staccato-like 
quality due to its persistent repetition of a single letter which, it should be noted, appears only once 
within the poems themselves. The blocks of Ps form an impenetrable wall on the level of comprehen- 
sion that the reader cannot entirely overcome, yet they also are constantly within the reader’s grasp 
due to visual simplicity of these images. In some ways, “Block 16A6” has the most complex relation- 
ship with the text due to the way it condenses Bergvall’s linguistic concerns—especially those in the 
following section, “Log”—into one visual signifier: the D. It gives the reader access beyond the text 
and into Bergvall’s own personal state of being, especially into moments like when, “[a]t night in 
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[her] hotel room|,] [she tries] to write but [is] too exhausted from the physical impact of spending 
hours inside these sounding and spoken vibrations [...how] [t]here’s a constant electric buzz run- 
ning through [her] limbs” (129). Since the text in Drift is always, first and foremost, a vehicle through 
which Bergvall expresses her own thoughts and concerns, then in some ways “Block 16A6” serves 
Bergvall directly by allowing her to directly express these ideas in the movement of her hand, as shall 
be discussed shortly. 

“Sighting” and “Maps” in particular touch upon Edouard Glissant’s belief that “the poetics of 
Relation remain forever conjectural and presupposes no ideological stability” (32), for even though 
one supposedly knows what they are looking at, the very ambiguity that surrounds these sections 
suggests that one does not necessarily need to know in order to appreciate the image or even 
“understand” the image on an emotional level. Moreover, this kind approach also, as mentioned 
earlier, suggests that the ideas the reader extracts from the image based on their personal impressions 
of it are as valid, ifnot more important, even, than those the artist imbued them with. It is helpful that, 
in the case of Drift, the poet and the artist are the same individual, simplifying an additional issue that 
is beyond the scope of this paper to examine. While “[t]he root is unique” (Glissant 11) in that Drift 
relies on repetition and overlapping ideas to ensure the reader is able to follow along without getting 
completely lost, it is the kind of root that grounds rather than strangles, as Bergvall encourages 
difference not just in the kinds of images she includes but also in how the reader will, inevitably, 
respond to them. She simplifies Glissant’s argument that “[t]ransparency no longer seems like the 
bottom of the mirror [...as] [t]here is opacity now at the bottom of [it]” (111) by encouraging the 
reader to seek out the assumed transparent connections throughout the book in order to demonstrate 
that images can be like written text in the way they “oppose[ ] anything that might lead a reader to 
formulate the author’s intention differently [though] [a]t the same time [one] can only guess at the 
shape of this intention” (115). 

It is now worth considering some smaller, perhaps less apparent though no less important, differ- 
ences between these four sections, as this further determines what kind of effect the images will have 
on the reader, which lie in the role of the artist’s hand and the question of how a mechanically- 
produced image compares to a hand-drawn image. This opposition is most clearly reflected if one 
juxtaposes “Sighting” and “Block 16A6”, since the former was produced through the mechanical 
and reproducible medium of photography, whereas the latter displays variation in shape, size, and 
arrangement while leaving unmistakable evidence of the maker’s presence, most notably by smudg- 
ing and deliberate overlapping. Once again, if the reader considers their placement in Drift, then 
“Sighting” and “Block 16A6” enhance one’s understanding of the text by, in the case of “Sighting”, 
portraying a visual and documentary side to the account of the zodiac vessel or by, in the case of 
“Block 16A6”, pictorially introducing the subject of the section “b” and serving as a foreshadowing 
to Bergvall’s statement on how she “went looking for [her] Nordic roots in the English language and 
found this sign” (177). 

Once again, however, the matter is not as simple, as the sections “Lines” and “Block 16A6” portray 
mechanical qualities despite being hand-drawn. Both rely on the repetition of one key element, 
whether a line or a letter, to engage the reader’s attention, and may therefore initially come across as 
abstract and wholly divergent from the text. In some ways this crossing over is akin to the way one 
“speak[s] [a language] by presenting it, in that very language, as the language of the other” (Derrida 
21), especially if one considers the formal difference between the two sections according to Wilhem 
Worringer’s Abstraction and Empathy, in which he argued that “hard-edged, geometric forms emerge 
in cultures whose relation to the natural world is fraught and difficult, while sinewy curves are found 
among those in more harmonious circumstances” (Drucker 40). Such a perspective would be too 
far-reaching in the search for Bergvall’s presence and emotional state within her writing, yet it 
comes close to embodying what she describes when she says: “the lines are starting to think of their 
own accord. They refuse the ruler, refuse their line state, thicken and deepen and engage in short 
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dances that release other spatial rhythms” (Bergvall 146). Since “the marks that make up an image 
are neither semantically consistent [...] nor are they graphically consistent, unless they are produced 
by mechanical means” (Drucker 24), then the very nature of the hand-drawn elements makes them 
act as a more interpretive compared to the more strictly factual nature of the photographs or plot 
points in “Sighting” and “Maps” respectively, which are meant to depict or at least convey some- 
thing. This kind of hybridity therefore caters to both the more theoretical and factual aspect of Drift 
while also emphasizing the collection’s role as an exploration of language in the form of a “modern 
poetic epic.” 

This brings the paper to the related concern over representation and the question of how much 
claim, ifany, an image has on reality; that is, whether it should be “mandatory” that images in a book 
be either mimetic in and of themselves or, more significantly, mimetic in relation to the text. A strong 
argument against this kind of mentality can be found in Susan Sontag’s seminal essay “Against 
Interpretation”, in which she stresses not only that “the mimetic theory, by its very terms, challenges 
art to justify itself” (3), but also that, “[b]y reducing the work ofart to its content and then interpret- 
ing that, one tames the work of art” (8). Once again, this returns to the earlier discussion of how one 
should classify the images in Drift. Ifone chooses to literally apply the mimetic theory to the ‘works 
of art’ in Drift, however, they will once again encounter the opposition on handmade versus me- 
chanical and images that present valid information in a more “artistic guise”—“Sighting”, “Maps”— 
versus images that do not seem to be interested in pursuing such a straightforward relationship with 
the text in the first place, like “Lines” and “Block 16A6”. Moreover, mimesis implies a tautological 
perception of reality, since there is an unspoken expectation that all people who see a mimetic work 
of art should be able to recognize what they are looking at. 

The four sections, and even the text, in Drift, however, are a hybrid reality, whether this is the 
author’s personal relationship with the texts and languages she is writing about, or if it is her interpre- 
tation and artistic arrangement of actual events, as in “Report”, which “register[s] the event by recita- 
tion” (Bergvall 134). Thus, what the images correspond to, if one wishes to think in these terms, is to 
Bergvall’s already mediated version of these topics, acting as visual translations of her internal ones. 
To argue, therefore, that the images work with or against the text would be to neglect the creative 
process altogether, to simplify, if not overlook, the relationship between Drift as a whole and its 
creator. Bergvall complicates matters for the reader who may be interested in “conceiv[ing] [...] 
the work of art on the model of a statement [...in which case] content still comes first [before form]” 
(4) by demonstrating that form is content, since none of the images have a one-to-one correlation 
with the text like in a picture book, at times even forming their own distinct sections. 

In fact, if one truly wishes to categorize the images in Drift as being of a particular type, then they 
are more likely to fit the categorization of asemic writing, as the next logical step after being told that 
the images do not “represent” something is, arguably, to then to think of them—especially the 
sections “Lines” and “Block 16A6”—as nonsensical scribbles. Michael Jacobson offers an alternative 
way of thinking about the form, describing asemic writing as “a wordless, open semantic form of 
writing that is international in its mission” that “offers meaning by way of aesthetic intuition, and not 
by verbal expression [...allowing it] to relate all words, colors, and even music, irrespective of the 
author or the reader’s original languages” (“On Asemic Writing”). These observations bring the 
argument away not only from the notion of image-as-translation but also from the desire to create 
a binary relationship between the two, instead encouraging the reader to consider images on the 
same level as the text, for “[n]Jot only is writing already and immediately a kind of drawing[,] but 
initiation into one practice presumes the other, insofar as this distinction is itself conceptual” (Scott, 
“Writing Drawing/Drawing Writing”). Although classifying the four sections in question as asemic 
writing may come across as a way of disengaging them from the rest of Drift, neatly labelling them 
whereas the poetic text frequently avoids such easy compartmentalization, doing so allows the 
reader to think of the connection between the two aspects of the collection as one of discourse rather 
than transliteration. 
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The images in Caroline Bergvall’s Drift escape easy classification and even push the reader’s 
understanding of what constitutes an image. By including more factual visuals alongside more 
artistic and expressive ones, Bergvall suggests that before embarking upon a discussion of how these 
images relate to the text one should first understand how they interact with each other. By giving the 
images this level of attention that they rightly deserve, one acknowledges them as content rather than 
as mere embellishments to the collection. For this very reason, it would also be unproductive to 
discuss the four sections according to familiar theories of translation or even as translations. Instead, 
Bergvall demonstrates that it is the formal and even aesthetic qualities of the images that makes them 
vital in conveying things the reader may not have even considered were an integral part of the 
collection, such as the author’s own emotions and relationship with the content, thereby providing 
the reader with a level of access that transcends the very notion of what a translation is capable of. 


University of Oregon, Eugene, USA 
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The Politics of Musical Identity: The Case of Bade 
and Chote Ragas of Hindustani Classical Music 
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BORGOHAIN 


Abstract: Music is not innocent of hegemony. Power relations, ego, hierarchy, discrimination, and 
social structures of empowerment can either extrinsically regulate musical text/performance or can 
be embedded in musical structures or performance ‘practices.’ This paper attempts to focus on the 
concept of bade (big) and chote (small) ragas (musical modes) that have come down through the 
tradition of Hindustani classical music. Bade ragas are considered big in terms of their range, versa- 
tility, and explorability as opposed to chote ragas. However, strict classifications do not exist, and 
often the same raga is interpreted differently by different exponents, systems, or gharanas. A close 
examination of this tradition reveals both structural and socio-cultural components that determine 
the raga identity. ‘Identity’ here is a key concept since Hindustani classical music, since the medieval 
ages, ascribes ‘personhood’ and identities to ragas. This paper, while examining the different catego- 
ries of bade-chote ragas, attempts to establish the relation of identity of ragas to hegemonic practices. 


Keywords: Bade-big, Chote-small, Hindustani classical music, Musical identity, Politics 


1. Preliminaries 


A. musical traditions embed elements of hegemony, hierarchy, and other elements of power 
relation in their classification of categories, subcategories, and musical modes’. Histories, espe- 
cially of longer traditions, indicate a shift in the importance or exploration of genres and modes, not 
only based structural components but also on the basis of various non-musical socio-cultural factors 
that always affect the evolution of music histories. The way these differences, inequalities, pushes, 
and pulls operate vary from tradition to tradition. When one looks at the Indian classical musical 
tradition, and in the present context, the Hindustani classical music (HCM) tradition, certain dis- 
tinctive forces are seen to operate, which seem very unique, generally not observable in many other 
musical traditions. The first of this, strongly linked to emotions and gender’, is personhood. While it 
is not the primary focus of this study, it is strongly linked to many of the other components discussed 
below and perhaps unique to the Indian tradition, and hence needs due attention. The second one, 
the primary focus of this work, is the concept of bade (large) or chote (small) in terms of the potential 
for exploration or elaboration of raga. Structural and hegemonic forces both operate in defining 
them, often in complex interrelation (between musical and extra-musical forces) and will be elabo- 
rated below. 

Interestingly, in the Indian context, music being essentially an oral and continuous tradition, many 
of its significant features are often obliquely hinted at in musical texts but never elaborated. One such 
feature is the dimension of the raga — big or small — is implicitly hinted at’ in texts as old as the 8th 
century CE‘ Brihadesi and Sangita Makaranda — but even now is hardly elaborated in musicological 
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literature, though handed down to contemporary disciples in the guru-sisya tradition. Interestingly, 
a closer look at the dimension of a raga makes one realize that there are a number of other binaries at 
work here, along with big/small - male/female, superior/inferior, complex/simple, margi/desi, pure/ 
mixed, spiritual/secular— that not only capture structural features of musical modes but also bring in 
various extra-musical elements like gender, social considerations, geographies, religion, and politics 
into play. So, an attempt to answer the apparently technical question — what are the rules or guide- 
lines that determine the dimension of a raga — can only be answered by examining the elements 
mentioned above and their complex interrelationships. In this paper, we attempt to open up and 
problematize the concept of big or small ragas — generally considered a consequence of certain 
structural components of ragas — and illustrate how they are defined by complex socio-cultural forces 
along with technical aspects, thus exposing the delicate stability of these concepts. 

In order to do so, this short exploration is divided into four sections. In the first section, we briefly 
outline the nature of raga as something more than a musical mode and establish the notion of the 
personhood of raga. In the second section, hegemonic tendencies are linked to the binaries discussed 
above, with special focus on the raga-ragini tradition. The third section focuses on the diverse 
classifications of bade-chote ragas and the forces at work in defining them— both technical and socio- 
cultural. The final section attempts to justify the relevance of such an exploration in terms of extra- 
musical contexts, parallel traditions, and changing settings. 


2. Is Bhairav always Serious? Identity and Personhood in Hindustani Classical Music 


Music invariably evokes emotions along with other expressive features. Studies on music expressivity 
(Istdk et al., 2009; Langer, 1957; Zentner et al., 2008) suggest that listeners can discern a wide range of 
features such as emotions (happy, sad, romantic, etc.), judgment (good, bad, etc.), gender (masculine, 
feminine), texture (rough, delicate, etc.), intensity (fast, energetic, etc.) and so on from music. Interest- 
ingly, if one looks at human personality, almost all the features indicated above can be attributed to it. 
While polyphonic music with multiple voices is resistant to singular identity, monophonic music 
that focuses on a single voice/instrument, along with subsidiary accompaniments, lends itself to the 
possibility of being conceived of in terms of both identity and personality. Though these — identity 
and personhood — may not be of great significance in many other monophonic traditions, HCM 
tradition, with its special focus on raga, almost entirely focusses on these aspects. 

While a comparative exploration of this phenomenon is not within the scope of this paper, we 
attempt a brief examination of the history of personhood in HCM here. For this, the concept of raga 
needs a brief exposition. Since the times of Natya Sastra (Ghosh, 1950), Indian musicology seems 
obsessed with classification of music.> The concept of raga of HCM seems to have been consolidated 
between 9% — 13" C CE, with the first mention of raga in the Natya Sastra (1* BC - 4% C CE), the 
elaboration of the concept in Brihaddesi (6*-8" C CE), and the distinction between raga (male) and 
ragini (female) by the time of Sangita Makaranda. (5*-11% C CE). Based on musicological texts from 
the 13" to 19 C CE, Bhatkhande’s (1934) classification of HCM ragas into ten thaats is used today, 
though the logic of classification has been challenged by rag-ang tradition and some contemporary 
critics (Chaudhuri, 2021). Thaats can be compared to Greek modes, as they use a set of notes for each 
mode — Ionic with Bilawal, Dorian with Kafi, Ludian with Yaman, and so on (Das). Under each 
thaat/mode, a number of ragas are classified. These can be pentatonic, hexatonic, or heptatonic 
(complete) but involve a set of more complex rules for their presentation. While the history of Indian 
music, unfortunately, leaves a lot of gaps so that for many of the older ragas mentioned between the 
13% and 19% C CE, we don’t even have the notations. Many have been transformed. But since 
Brihaddesi, certain approaches to music — dominant and subdominant notes, specific rules of ascent 
and descent, identifying phrases, etc., continue to this date. We quote Gangoly’s definition, which is 
fairly comprehensive (Gangoly, 1935): 
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Literally, raga is something that colours or tinges the mind with some definite feeling - a wave of passion 
or emotion. Ina special sense, a raga is a tonal composition of musical notes (svaras) having a sequence, 
form, or structure ofa peculiar significance. Some of its component notes stand in a significant relationship 
to one another to give a character (emphasis mine) to the raga, .... The amsa (predominant note) is of great 
importance. Itisalso called the vadi. .. the note which indicates, manifests, or expresses the peculiar character 
(emphasis mine) of the raga, and receives the greatest emphasis . ... Also called the jiva or the soul (emphasis 
mine) of the raga.... Every raga has its special types of a serial of notes for ascent (aroha) and descent 
(avroha), which determines its structure or that. The degree of insistence or importance of particular notes 
lends flesh, blood, colour, and life (emphasis mine) to the scale and creates a Raga. (pp. 1-2) 


On the other hand, Chaudhuri, as a contemporary critic and exponent, defines the raga by negation: 


What is a raga? 

To answer this question, we must first acquire a sense of what it isn’t. It isn’t a composition, through 
compositions are set to ragas. It isn’t a melody, in that, a melody can be sung without preoccupations to 
do with form and shape (italics mine); with the raga, the emergence during its exposition of its rupa 
(italics mine)— the features and shape that make it recognisable for what it is .... A raga is nota scale. It’s 
notes ascend and descend, but not in the linear manner in which a scale’s does. The raga is not the sum 
total of its notes. You may know the notes of a raga but have little idea of what it is. (Chaudhuri, 2021) 


Before we start discussions on the elements of personhood, a third definition, from a Western per- 
spective — Clements quoted in Gangoly, 1935 — may clarify the nature of raga further: 


The name of the Raga connotes a scale bearing a fixed relationship to the drone, with its harmonic 
structure determined by a Vadi and Samvadi, a chief note ... occurring more frequently than others ... 
certain characteristic turns of melody, recurring with frequency, certain rules regarding the employ- 
ment of embellishments, anda stated time of the day for its performance. It isa common practice, after 
singing an air in a Raga, to improvise a series of free fantasia passages (italics mine), each returning in due 
course to the characteristic snatch of the melody ... The whole performance must be “within the 
Raga,” that is, without transgression of the elaborate rules governing its structure. (pp. 4-5) 


The definitions above serve two purposes — familiarization of the reader to the nature of raga and 
emphasis on key characteristics that have been handed down to contemporary times that hark back 
to the ‘personhood’ of raga. Let’s elaborate the second point. Gangoly talks of ‘giving character to the 
raga’ and later ‘soul’ of the raga, indicative of metaphors of personhood. Chaudhury suggests ‘an 
exposition of its rupa’ that can be translated as its character or identity. Clements talks of another 
essential feature of the raga, ‘improvisation’ that is non-recurrent, ever changing, and yet following 
the norms so that the performance is ‘within the raga’ — the ‘identity’ of raga is never lost. 

These vague references to ‘character,’ ‘soul,’ ‘identity,’ non-‘transgression’ all refer back to a 
continuous tradition where the soul and personality of a raga were explicitly mentioned and consid- 
ered a reality. Even today, many distinguished exponents of HCM refer to ragas as if they have soul 
and personality’. 

Mythically, ragas were deities or persons. Narada, the divine wandering musician, we are told in 
the Linga Purana (Rajendran), once encountered celestial damsels with unusually twisted limbs. On 
expressing concern, he was informed by them that they were raginis (female form of ragas) and their 
distorted condition was a result of Narada’s mishandling of them in the act of singing them. Ebeling, 
in his Ragamala Painting, writes: 


To capture and comprehend the divine qualities of music, its practitioners believed each melody to have 
beside a sound-form also a personified or deified form. ... Raga Sagar, by Dattila or Narada, either 2" or 
8 century, supplies us with the earliest dhyanas, or prayer formulas, which depict a raga in a personified 
or deified form. p. 28. 


The Indic imagination and felt experience went further so that by the 16" C. CE, in Mesakarna’s 
Ragamala, we have not only the mention of six ragas, each with five raginis (wives) but also ragaputras 
or sons (Ebeling,1973). 
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The culmination of this tradition comes when the ragas (or raginis) not only have verse descrip- 
tions of their personality, but also have their portraits painted — the ragamala paintings. The two 
miniatures reproduced below, as well as the schematic diagram, illustrate the points made above. 
Note a brief dhyansloka penned on the top of the image of raga Hindola. 


? Nahas 0.02 


Raga Hindola and Ragini Bhairavi (1550-1650 CE, Wikipedia Commons) 
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A full study can be made of the notion of personhood in Indian raga tradition. But a pertinent 
question that comes up and which will be addressed briefly here is, why personhood? Sangita 
Makaranda talks of the mythical origin of the ragas: 


According to legend, the ragas are said to have been derived from the union of Siva and Sakti (female 
energy), Parvati, or Giri-jaya. From the five faces of Siva at the beginning of his dance (nartta-rambhe) 
came the five ragas: - Sri-raga, Vasanta, Bhairava, Pancama, and Megha, while the sixth raga, Nata- 
narayana come out of the mouth of Parvati... (Gangoly, 1935) 


Ragas are ‘born,’ have embodied identities, which Narada Muni could mutilate because of his 
mistakes, have emotions that they communicate to their listeners and have the ability of marrying 
their consorts — raginis — and giving birth, thorough them, to their children — ragaputras. 


3. Are Raginis always Diminutive and Playful? Hegemony and Power in Indian Music 


Music can be hegemonic. In different traditions, hegemonies can be traced to different sources. 
However, in case of HCM, we see hegemony and power through the lens of personhood. This is not 
to argue that hegemony arises ‘because’ of personhood, but rather that in personhood dominated 
concept of music, it is reflected ‘through’ personhood. 

Power is evident in most human creations and transactions. Music is no exception. In the Indian 
context, even in the Natya Sastra, music embeds discrimination in the concept of margi-desi (Khalsa, 
2017) translated variously as pure-mixed, classical-folk, serious-popular, rule bound-rule flexible, it 
also connotes superiority and inferiority. While most music traditions indicate many such structures, 
what is interesting is to find them embedded within the concept of personhood in case of HCM. 

While the origin of the concept of personality, and the possible reasons for it do not fit into this 
paper, Narada’s Sangita Markanda, mentions raga-ragini (masculine-feminine) division for the first 
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time. “In fact, Narada gives three classifications, viz, Masculine melodies (pumlinga-ragah), Femi- 
nine melodies (stri-ragah) and Neuter melodies (napumsaka-ragah)” (Gangoly, 1935). This discrimi- 
nation is based on rasa (emotions) or feelings of passion, admiration, heroism for masculine, love, 
humour and sorrow for feminine, terror, abhorrence and peace for neuter melodies (Ganguly, 22- 
23). This concurs with the Natya Sastra which prescribes appropriate dominant emotions for males 
and females, indicting the connection of emotions, personality (gender) and musical appropriateness 
that later helps personify music. Mythically, ragas were ‘born’ from the five faces of Siva, thus, 
attaining personhood (Ganguly, 2017). Pancama-sara-samhita is the first treatise (date indetermi- 
nate) to mention the minor or derivative ragas or the ‘wives’ of the ragas, where for the first time, the 
word ‘ragini’ is used (Gangoly, 1935). So, between 13" and 19% century, we have a number of 
treatises that classify ragas based on raga-ragini tradition, culminating in a few that also mention sons 
— raga-putras (Ebeling 1973; Gangoly, 1935). An illustrative example from Ebling would help dis- 
cuss the key points: 


Raginis 


Bhairava | Madhyamadi or Madhumadhavi Bhairavi Varati (Bairadi) 


Malkos Todi Khambavati Gauri Gunakiri Kakubha 


Hindol Vilaval Ramakiri Desakh Patmanjiri 
Dipak Kedari Kanada Desi Kamodi 
Sri Vasant Maru or Malavi | Malashri Dhanasika 
Desakiri Bhupali 


Table1: Example of Raga-Ragini Classification (Source: Ragamala Paintings, Ebling, p. 18. 


While technically, derivative raginis are paired with the respective ragas based on notes, emphasis 
and resemblance, interesting social and hierarchical relationships are also established. The source is 
male and the derived is female. By inference, the source is bigger/complete that the derived which is 
less complete. In a patriarchal system, each male can have multiple wives. Thus, the elements of family 
based on gender, indicative of their magnitude/size/dimension, socio-cultural status within patriar- 
chy, and complexity or simplicity mixed with ‘appropriate’ emotion-driven personalities are derived. 
The next logical extension is the child, where priority is given to the son — raga-putra. Here are a few 
dhyana-slokas to indicate the significant differences between the ragas and raginis that emerge. 

The iconography of raga Bhairava is distinct. The deity represented is Lord Shiva. Body smeared 
with ashes, skulls, all refer to the burning ghat, the abode of Shiva. It is also indicative of the sombre 
and serious mood of renunciation. The third dhyana talks of the status of the deity — the hero, the 
source of life, etc. — and establishes a superior position. In contrast, ragini Gouri is markedly feminine, 
indicated in different ways in the different dhyanas — like the watery cloud, voice like cuckoo, body 
fair of colour — but distinctively beautiful. It is expected that the dhyanas are representative of the 
character of the ragas, and anchor the ragas in the closest human embodiment. 

This section establishes two important points, the link of music to the masculine and feminine 
personalities of the ragas, and the potential of non-technical components to determine the size and 
complexity of a raga. The ups and downs that the ragas go through in history, sometimes considered 
source, sometimes derivative (see footnote 1), are illustrative of this second point where the technical 
components remaining the same, status changes. 
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Raga 


Bhairava 
(Vijayalakshmi, 
2007) 


Bhairva, 
(Vijayalakshmi, 
2007) 


Bhairava, 
(Ebeling, 1973) 


Dhyana 


Smeared with ash all over the beautiful 
body, a trident in hand is Bhairava who 
is seated on the bull according to the 
sage Narada. 


His limbs smeared with ashes (that 
lovely body), his brow lustrous with 
the cool rays of the moon, trident in 
hand and mounted on a bull, such is 
Bhairava, and so the sages tell. 


We praise Bhairava, the hero, the 
source of life, the measure of rhythm, 
pervading the ocean of notes and 
intervals. A skull in his hand, the 
crescent moon upon his matted hair, 
he worships Shiva, Lord of Sleep. His 


Ragini 


Gouri 
(Vijayalakshmi, 
2007) 


Gouri 


(Pandit, 1975) 


Gouri 
(Ebeling, 1973) 


Dhyana 


Gauri has a form like the watery 
cloud. She is bold and dignified. 
Possessing a resonant sound. She 
has a lovable voice of a juicy throat 
charming the people. 


Gauri has dark complexion and is 
wearing mango flowers on her 
ears as an ornament. She has a 
sweet voice like a cuckoo and 
when she sings honey drops from 
her mouth. Her voice is soft and 
tender. 


With body fair of colour like a 
Champaka flower, she tarries in the 
garden, confused of mind. In her 
hand she takes a cluster of wishing 
tree fowers. In beauty she is 
urvasi; no companion is with her. 


body is smeared with sandal paste. 


‘Lable 2; Illustrations ot some Dhyanaslokas ot Raga Bhairava and Ragini Gouri 


In the next section we elaborate these. 


4. Who is big and who is small? Competence vs influence 


Ragas and raginis, husband, wife, father and son (ragaputra) have been established in the earlier 
section. As tradition progresses, though the raga family classification continues till the late 18 century 
(Gangoly, 1935), the focus shifts to thaat classification. None the less, the emphasis on male-female 
persists and by early 20% century, something new emerges — the emphasis on a raga being big or small. 

The concept, as understood on the basis of various definitions identified (see table 3) can finally be 
translated into performance duration. However, it is here that a number of challenges come up. 
Hegemony and rule-driven features apparently go hand in hand and often get muddled up. In this 
section, we will attempt to bring to light some of the challenges and issues in defining bade and chote 
ragas and try to suggest that behind the veil of technical points, a number of socio-cultural norms and 
shifts in norms seem to play a key role. 

What are bade ragas? They are large, complex, with a lot of potential for expansion, with wide 
range and variety, never monotonous, popular in Khayal and Dhrupad traditions, and traditionally 
considered superior in stature than small (chote) ragas. While guru-sishysa oral tradition emphasizes 
these points and makes a distinction of what can be or cannot be sung as Khayal or Thumri’, tradi- 
tional literature on this is scarce. In this section we make an attempt to classify bade-chote ragas based 
on books, documented talks by musicians as well as oral guru-sishya tradition. 

Bade (large) ragas are usually Janak ragas, serious in nature, lower-tetrachord dominant, slow 
paced, with potential for elaboration in all the three octaves, and in some cases, ragas borrowed from 
the South*. Janak ragas are source ragas, from which other ragas are born. Serious ragas, like Bhairava, 
dominantly communicate features such as seriousness, reflectiveness, calm and sadness. Both these 
features — the ability to give birth to other ragas, and serious personality show a strong link to the 
tradition of raga personhood discussed above. Slow paced is linked to such a visage as well. On the 
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[| Based on features [Definitions | Examples | Sources 


Chote Dhun ragas (Sa based) | Ragas generated from folk tunes Khamaj, Tilang, | Madhyamik 
Ragas Kalingda Sangeet-1, 1960 


Madhyam based ragas | Ragas which are rendered basically in | Pilu, Gara Raag Vigyan-7, 
lower and middle octave thus they 1990 
are rendered considering Madhyama 
as their base shadja to uplift the raga. 


No vilmbit tempo When the raga tempo is high, Adana, Soahani, | Taan Malika-4, 

rendition extreme vilambit (slow) tempo Bahar 1947 
bandishes cannot be rendered because 
then the phrases of the raga will lose 
their identity thus even when a bada 
khayal is rendered in such ragas, then 
the tempo of the taal cycle is kept 
high - say madhya-vilambit tempo. 

Uttarang Dominance The ragas which are predominantly Adana, Soahani, | Bhav-Rang 
elaborated in higher octave (ranging | Bahar Lahari- 2, 1974 
from Madhya pancham to taar 

ancham) 

Chanchal nature The term Chanchal means that which | Deskar, Sindura, | Taan Malika-1, 
is unsteady / vacillating in its nature. | Khamaj, Tilang | 1947 
The ragas which are higher in tempo 
have been categorised as Chanchal 


The raga which is The ragas which have multiple types | Kedar, Bihag, Madhyamik 
capable of giving birth | or can be combined with several Yaman, Marwa | Sangeet-1, 1960 
to many ragas (Janak ragas such as Nat-Kedar, Jaldhar- 


ragas) Kedar, Basanti-Kedar, Pat-Bihag, 
Nat-Bihag, Marwa gives birth to 
Puriya, Sohani or Bibhas, Bhatiyar are 
grouped under Marwa thaat or 
Sanjhgiri, Maligaura consist of Raga 
Marwa 
Gambheer nature Serious natured ragas Bhairav, Puriya, | Taan Malika- 
Miyan Malhar 1&4, 1947 


Saral ragas Every raga has its own chalan but the | Rageshri, Bhoop, | Oral Tradition 
ones which are relatively simple and | Malkauns, 
can be made variety of combinations | Yaman 
because of it. 


Poorvang Dominance | The ragas which are predominantly | Darbari Kanada, | Taan Malika-4, 
rendered in Poorvanga (keeping focus | Puriya 1947 
on lower and middle octave - 
ranging mandra pancham to Madhya 
ancham) 


Slow tempo The ragas which have slow tempo Darbari Kanada | Bhav-Rang 

Elaboration all the The ragas which are elaborated in Miyan ki Todi Taan Malika-1, 
Either Medium paced, When raga is meaningful only when | Chhayanat, Oral tradition 
(can be phrased based ragas the phrases are rendered in a certain | Hamir, Gaud 


both tempo Sarang, Kedar 


treated as | South Indian ragas Ragas adapted from south Indian Hansadhwani, Oral tradition 
Bade and system Abhogi, Kalavati 
Chote) 


Table 3: Classification of Bade, Chote and Either Ragas 
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other hand, lower-tetrachord dominance? and scope for elaboration in all the three octaves are 
technical in nature. While lower-tetrachord dominance can limit the scope of the raga, the explora- 
tion of the lower octave also makes the raga tempo slower. However, it is true that tempo and note 
structure are directly linked to emotions evoked, which in turn can convey a certain personhood. 
Thus, it is virtually impossible to draw water-tight compartments between musical and extra- 
musical features. But what is remarkable is that in sprite of these guidelines, the tradition is indicative 
of both anomalies/exceptions and changes (in terms of what is big and what is small) over time. 

Chote (small) ragas are usually dhun ragas, madhyam-based, with less that five notes, phrase-based, 
emphasizing a specific tetrachord (upper or lower), or fast-paced. Dhun ragas are mostly derived 
from folk traditions, and hence often do not find a place among the ragas that have attained classical 
status'’. Madhyam-based ragas use the Ma (fa) note in exchange for the Sa (Do) note and hence have 
limited scope for expansion. Phrase-based ragas focus on a few distinctive phrases to establish their 
identities, though this concept is challenged by many musicians''. Tetrachord dominant ragas, by 
default, are expected to have less scope for elaboration, the number of notes available to them being 
less. Quick-paced ragas, often associated with non-serious emotions, and hence with raginis are 
expected to take less time, and hence are small. Dhun ragas indicate hegemonic tendencies while fast- 
tempo ragas are associated with feminine personhood. Yet contradictions exist. Bhairava has tribal 
origin, and yet is treated as a bade raga while Bhairavi, for all its feminine wiles finds a place both in 
Khayals and Thumris. On the other hand, structural aspects of tetrachord-centricity, less number of 
notes, fast tempo, all can lead to ragas with shorter duration. 

However, it is also true that a number of ragas are indeterminate in terms of their duration, i.e., (a) 
some treat them as small while others interpret them as large, and (b) the same raga is given different 
treatments (long or short) in different contexts. They have been classified under ‘either category.’ 
The very fact that such a category exists is itself indicative of the fact that feature-based paradigms 
do not always work. In some indirect manner, the category opens up scope for hegemonic interpre- 
tations. We will visit them a little later. The summary of the points made above are presented in table 
3 along with examples and sources. 

Our brief analysis of the definition and categories of bade-chote ragas suggest a mix of conventional 
(extra-musical) and technical features. One can also argue that what looks conventional is actually 
driven by technical parameters which at some point in time have been forgotten or conventional- 
ized. We have, in fact, illustrated this point briefly in the discussion above. However, even here the 
relationship between hegemony and scope of ragas is available — say dhun ragas are considered both 
inferior and chote. The emotions associated are feminine and romantic and the common forms they 
find use in are in Thurmi, Tappa or light film songs. 

Our case for suggesting that bade-chote classification is not purely technical but hegemonic is also 
supported by the rules and classifications given above and the actual practice of classifying indi- 
vidual ragas as bade-chote as per various text books and oral traditions. In order to examine this we 
prepared an excel template of 117 ragas and classified them in terms of raga tempo, gender, tetrachord 
dominance, time of performance, emotions, and raga groups. Our findings suggested divergences 
between traditional guidelines and actual classification of individual ragas (see table 4)'. 

In terms of the relationship of raga tempo and the largeness of raga, it was found that ragas which 
were in slow tempo, or which included the use of slow, medium and fast (all the three tempos) were 
invariably large ragas. Ragas that are generally performed in medium and fast tempo were found to 
be significantly associated with shorter duration. 

In the context of gender, in spite of such a huge body of literature and cultural hegemony, in actual 
documentation as opposed to precept, no relationship was found. Though tradition talks of female 
raginis being, in principle, shorter, this was not the case for the way ragas were documented. 

In case of poorvang (lower tetrachord) dominance, and use of the whole range of the scale, there was 
moderate level of association with longer duration ragas. But it is to be noted that a whole cluster of 
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stylistic features are generally associated with lower tetrachord dominance — slow pace, use of elabo- 
rate alamkaras or ornamentation (meand, gamak, andolan) along with vakra (non-linear use of notes 
during descent) chalan which have a tendency of making ragas slower. 

Ragas generally performed in the morning were identified to be longer in duration as per tradi- 
tion and this is associated with serious emotions and slow pace, that justifies longer duration. 

Emotions could not be clearly correlated with the largeness of ragas due to paucity of data. None 
the less, emotions of sadness and sadness-mixed with love were associated with ragas of longer 
duration, probably because sadness is associated with slow tempo. 

In the context of the way that bade and chote ragas were defined and classified, data were not 
available for all the different categories. However, for the categories that data were available, results 
were interesting in terms of their conformity as well as deviations. 
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Table 4: Tradition guidelines and currently available traditional classification 
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Table 5: Raga groups — bade and chote — and ragas identified under them 


Dhun ragas and ragas with less than five notes neatly fit into the category of chote ragas. Slow-paced 
and saral ragas fit in clearly as bade ragas. Either category ragas did not show any clear trend. 


5. Concluding remarks: Structure, Tradition, Personality and Hegemony 


Within a short space, this reflection makes a long journey. In the first three sections we have 
attempted to establish the definition of raga in HCM, point to the underlying hierarchy and hege- 
mony at work where the boundaries between structural musical constructs and extramusical hege- 
monic concerns are blurred. In the section on bade and chote ragas we have tried to see the relation 
between various parameters — structural as well as extra-musical — and how they have influenced the 
size of the raga. 

Findings point to a convoluted mixture of attempts at coherence within chaos. The tradition lays 
down rules but at the same time allows for inclusions, insertions, modifications and rearticulations. 
There are no water-tight compartments or mathematical exactitude as with the 72 Melakartha of the 
South Indian classical system. The ideology of Margi vs Desi reiterates itself — the classical vs the folk, 
the serious vs the light, the sacred vs the secular, the large vs the small are all articulated with technical 
justifications and bolstering. But the history of practice, whether old or new, points in a different 
direction. The presence of many tribal or folk ragas, for instance Bhairava, Pahari and Bhatiyar, 
indicate that the compartments are not water-tight. Movements do take place. Contemporary 
exponents tell us that once Bhairavi was large, but now it has become small (Raja, 2016). Over 
history, raga genders have changed - examples, Vangala-Vangali, Basant-Basanti, Gauda-Gaudi 
(Gangoly, 1935). 

An attempt to link personhood to the size of the raga, at a theoretical level as well as classification 
of individual ragas doesn’t indicate any clear connection. However, this is a fairly confusing area. If 
one closely examines the Thumri and Dhun traditions", the most popular of ragas, Pilu, Pahadi, 
Bhairavi, Kafi, Khamaj, and Jogia, are both male and female. Yet the emotions explored are mostly 
erotic, and often performed by female singers with poetry that is expressive of feminine wiles. Thus, 
a strong thread of masculine-feminine, primal-derivative is no longer a strong force in contempo- 
rary practice. 

Apparently, lower tetrachords are linked to longer ragas. At the same time, we are told that where 
tetrachord constraints are not there, because the whole range of the scale can be used, ragas are bade. 
This makes sense. But the association of lower tetrachord, on closer looks indicates a cluster of 
features, that act as confounding variables. For example, ragas in lower tetrachords are also slow in 
tempo and use non-linear progression. Both can delay the duration of the raga and make it longer. In 
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other words, two key concepts emerge. The persona of the raga, its inherent personality, embeds 
lower tetrachord, low, slow notes and non-linear progression make the raga slow, reflective, serious. 
However, it also holds the possibility that if at any point of time, the raga is favoured for light 
repertoire, and is introduced into, say Thumri, the character of the raga would need to change, it may 
still play in lower tetrachord and yet become chote in nature. These underlying possibilities exist and 
they are reflected amply in case of Bhairavi and other such ragas. 

This brings us to the concept of Gharanas and Dhun ragas. Gharanas", or cultural musical families 
are localized, stylized with distinct mannerisms. What is important for our discussion is that each 
Gharana has its own favourite ragas, and often based on their predications and treatment, the same 
raga can be treated as bade or chote in different Gharanas. For example, raga Hameer (in Gwalior 
gharana) (Parrikar) and Nat Kamod (in Jaipur gharana) (“Mallikarjun Mansur Raga Nat Kamod,” 
00:00-29:25; “Raga Nat Kamod | Vidushi Manjiri Asnare Kelkar | Newar Bajo Re & Sachi Kaho,” 
00:00-22:55;) are considered as bade where the raga is elaborated on the basis of phrases; progression 
is not sequential from lower octave to higher octave focussing on each important note of the raga — 
it is rather flexible, the /aya (tempo) of tala (rhythm) of the bada khayal is not ati-vilambit (extremely 
slow) but vilambit-madhya (moderately slow / slightly slower than medium). The falas (rhythms) used 
are also suitable for the tempo they prefer such as Tilwada, Jhumra, Adachautala (in Gwalior gharana) or 
Teentala, Jhaptala or Roopak (in Jaipur gharana). When these ragas are rendered by other gharana artists 
(“Pandit Ajoy Chakraborty Pandit Samar Saha Raga: Hameer- Patdeep- Bageshree,” 31:00-32:00, 
51:00-52:00) or when examined by the theoreticians, they find that these ragas have limited scope for 
elaboration (Raja, 2016) thus they are chote. This indicates that beyond structural features, non- 
musical socio-cultural components have the ability to range, scope and duration of a raga. 

Dhun ragas is a much more complex area. Dhun refers to the light treatment of a raga. Favoured 
more by instrumentalists, it allows for improvisations, use of grace notes or touch notes and phrases 
that are not necessarily a part of that raga. A brief historical exploration suggests that Dhun ragas are 
very popular, and in the process ofa raga being exposed to dhun treatment, and gaining popularity, 
it may over time lose its credibility as a Khayal raga and over time, may be dropped or treated with 
shorter exposition in Khayals. Thus, ironically, the popularity of'a raga may excommunicate it from 
Khayal or Dhrupad repertoire and make it a short raga over time such as Bhairavi'®. This is linked to 
the concept of Prachalit/ Aprachalit ragas in Khayal format where over time, there are many examples 
of ragas that were not obscure but over the last few decades have become popular and bade with fairly 
large elaboration, for example, Kalavati, Narayani, Ahir Bhairav, and Bhinna Shadja (Patki, 1971). 

Janak ragas, as we have seen historically, have changed regularly. Between the earliest examples in 
Sangeeta Makaranda to the colonial consolidation in Bhatkhande’s (1934) thaat tradition of key 
ragas/modes, there is hardly a raga that has remined constants. 

It all finally comes down to performance. Traditions are created on the basis of performance and 
codified practices. HCM embeds both stability and scope for improvisation and change within rules 
that govern the exposition of a raga. It is this which makes the classification of bade-chote ragas and the 
discovery of underlying principles so difficulty. Rules do exist, but they can always me interpreted. 
We did discover relationships between structural features and the expository capacity and duration 
of ragas. But interestingly, they can always be changed. A preliminary exploration of four pairs or 
bade and chote ragas using multiple renditions'’ — both vocal and instrumental — suggests that the 
number of rhythm cycles and notes used in both categories do not show significant difference. What 
is different is the tempo and the duration of standing notes and chalans. Add to any raga an elaborate 
alaap and vilambit gat and change the tempo and the beat patterns and it can become a bade raga! All 
the other structural parameters can be discarded! 

This is best illustrated when one compares the performance techniques used differently for the 
same raga (Desh, Tilak Kamod, Bhairavi, Meera Bai ki Malhar, Maru Bihag)"” but sung in different 
styles, say, Khayal and Thumri. The differences are found in the duration of standing notes, alamkaras 
used, use or no (minimal) use of alaap and vilambit gat, etc. 
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This brings us back to the notion of personhood again. While moods can change in short bursts, 
personalities are stable traits. They are what make a person — here raga — recognizable. Personalities 
— recurring patterns of behaviour — are linked to identities. Identities have histories, socio-cultural 
affinities, status, power (or the lack of it), gender, lineage, affinities. Whether a raga is bade or chote is 
determined by all these. Our preliminary research suggests that whether a raga is bade or chote is 
determined not only by rules or structural features, but by the whole history of the personhood ofa raga. 
And over time, with change in musical culture and non-musical forces, personhood can also change. 


Indian Institute of Technology Kharagpur, West Bengal 


Notes 


' A recent paper on Western classical music points to hegemonic tendencies due to implicit beliefs and practices 
in cultural institutions of classical music, Ayerst, 2021. 

> Gendered perception of music is found to be based on stereotypes of masculinity and feminity embedded in 
listeners” psyche. Sergeant and Himonides, 2016. 

>In terms of primary and derivative ragas. 

+ Matanga’s Brihadesi has a chapter on ragas, in the sense it is used today. Kukubha figures as a major melody 
here, but is later pushed to the status of minor ragini. The same is the case for Bhairav which is yet to come 
into existence at this point (Gangoly, 1935). Velaulli, a tribal melody at this point, is later Sanskritized and 
becomes a major mode (thaaf) transformed into Bilaval (Gangoly, 2017, 21). This is also indicative of the 
ways that the status of the ragas shifted over time. Sangita Makaranda of Narada (5 CE to 11 CE?) for the 
first time makes a distinction between ragas (male) and raginis (female) (Gangoly, 1935, 22). 

> For various kinds of classifications, see A Historical Study of Indian Music. Swami Prajnananda. Calcutta: 
Anandadhara Prakashan,1965. 

° Pandit Ajoy Chakrabarty, eminent vocalist, for one, refers to the extortionary range of ragas frequently during 
his conversations or demonstrations of ragas (Chakraborty 04:40-06:20) 

” For Khayal and Dhrupad, mostly bade ragas are preferred, while for Thumri or Tappa (light modes) chote ragas 
are preferred. Some ragas are performed in both contexts. 

’ Here as well contradictions exist. While Hamsadhwani is considered big, Shivranjani is never played as a Khayal 
and mostly favoured in film music. 

° Another set of theorists suggest that where no specific tetrachord is favoured, ragas are big. 

' Very much like the tradition of Desi and Margi. 

'! Pandit Ajoy Chakrabarty discards this concept. However, the case of limited phrase-dominant ragas, such as 
Hameer and Chaya Nat, are problematic since they are often treated as belonging to the ambiguous category 
of being performed in both large and small format, and yet experienced performers often prefer the shorter 
repertoire. 

2 The classification of the ragas into bade-chote, and the listing of the key features of the ragas, namely raga 
tempo, gender, tetrachord dominance, prescribed time of performance, emotions and categories was done on 
the basis of both oral tradition and the following books (Tagore, 1884; Begum, 1942; Daniélou, 1954; 
Patwardhan, 1968; Thakur, 2012) 

'S Here, it is used in its generic use to include Dadra, Hora, Kajari, Jhoola and other light forms as well. 

‘4 A system of social organisation in the Indian subcontinent, linking musicians or dancers by lineage or 
apprenticeship, and more importantly by adherence to a particular musical style (Wikipedia). 

' “In the 1930s, Bhatkhande observed (Bhatkhande Sangeet Shastra Vol. 4, 2nd edn., 1970, p-610), that 
Bhairavi possesses insufficient profundity to support the more formal formats of raga presentation. As 
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evidence, he cites the fact that, although compositions of Bhairavi are found in all other genres of HM, it is 

difficult to find slow-tempo khayals in this raga. This observation is perhaps more valid today because 

Bhairavi has, by now, become a light raga comparable to Pilu or Khamaj, especially in vocal music. In 

instrumental music, however, the raga still delivers a considerable diversity of interpretations and presenta- 

tion formats, than Bhatkhande probably encountered (Raja, 1916). 

A work currently under preparation. 

'” Here, Mira Bai ki Malhar and Maru Bihag are considered bade, and Desh, Tilak Kamod are considered chote, 
and Bhairavi is treated with ambiguity. However, the same ragas can become bade or chote based on their use 
in the two traditions — Khayal and Thumri (“Bhairavi - 1 Hour with Pandit Ajoy Chakraborty | Sagarika 
Classical,” 00:00:00 - 01:13:16; “Meher Paralikar at Malhar Festival 2019 - Raga Mirabai ki Malhar” 00:00:00 
-00:47:24; “Naiya Padi Majdhar - Thumri Mishra Bhairavi Shobha Gurtu [Full Song] I Prem Ras,” 00:00:00 
-00:12:17; “Thumri Meerabhai ki Malhar| Pt. Ajoy Chakraborty [Hindustani Classical Vocal Komal Nishadl 
Part 5/6,” 00:00:00 - 00:21:11); “Dr. Prabha Atre |] SwaraArpan — 7 II raag Mishra Maaru Bihaag — Thumri,” 
00:00:00- 00:18:16, 00:00:00- 00:20:37); “Smt. Kaushiki Chakraborty | Raag Maru Bihag,” 00:00:00-01:00:32; 
“Thumri More Saiyan in Raag Maru Bihag,” 00:00:00-00:15:21). 
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The Tragic in Translation: Spivakian Planetarity 
and a New Ethics of Reading 


TUHIN BHATTACHARJEE 


Abstract: In the wake of postmodern critiques of the totalizing project of Western philosophy, 
cultural theorists have had to reconsider the ethical dimensions of their engagement with the other’s 
singular alterity without subsuming it within the epistemic coordinates of the Western subject. 
Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak’s Death of a Discipline (2003) is an important intervention in reformu- 
lating this question within the institutional politics of Comparative Literature in the American 
academia. In imagining a “new comparative literature,” based not on globalization but on 
“planetarity,” Spivak highlights the ethico-political stakes of translation and the risks that must be 
taken in reaching out to the subaltern other. 

This essay locates Spivak’s text in the larger ‘politics of love’ that philosophers like Emmanuel 
Levinas and Jacques Derrida have tried to limn through their work on the other’s irreducible figure. 
In her writings, Spivak posits the intuitive openness of love as an alternative to hyper-rational, 
Enlightenment modes of dealing with nature and the environment. It is only by supplementing politi- 
cal activism with the patient, attentive, often painful, act of love that it is possible to establish ethical 
singularity with the other, even if it is equally possible that this love will not be returned, even if the 
consummation of this love remains an impossibility. In this essay, [read Amit V. Masurkar’s Hindi film 
Newton (2017) in the light of Sean D. Kirkland’s distinction between dromoscopic and aporetic tempo- 
ralities and argue that this act of love is infused with intimations of the tragic, a ‘double bind’ that 
leads to an acknowledgement of the aporetic dimension of the endeavor, at the end of which there 
are no ways (Gk. poros) left, and yet an impossible translation remains the only ethical imperative. 


Keywords: Spivak, planetarity, translation, tragedy, Bollywood 


We the expansion of globalization in recent decades, the discipline of Comparative Litera 
ture, as understood and practiced in the American academia, has had to address the geopo- 
litical complexities and cultural differences in an increasingly decentered world. In doing so, the 
comparative enterprise has sought to overcome its Eurocentric bias by responding to the politics of 
global literary production and the rise of postcolonial literatures. This territorial refashioning of the 
discipline, both in spatial and temporal terms, has given rise to a renewed investment in the question 
of ethical sensitivity towards cultures that are radically different from the West. Postcolonial and 
postmodern critiques of the patronizing gaze of the Western subject has injected new anxieties in 
the task of the translator and the comparatist. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak’s Death of a Discipline 
(2003) is an important intervention in reformulating these questions within the wider debates in the 
field. In imagining a “new comparative literature,” based not on globalization but on “planetarity,” 
Spivak highlights the ethico-political stakes of inter-cultural translation and the risks that must be 
taken in reaching out to the subaltern other. This act of reaching out, for Spivak, is an act of love— 
a surrender, a ‘giving in’ that is nonetheless violent and often catastrophic. In this paper, borrow Sean 
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D. Kirkland’s distinction between dromoscopic and aporetic temporalities to argue that this act of love 
is infused with intimations ofa tragic ‘double bind’ that leads to an acknowledgement of the aporetic 
dimensions in translation. 

Spivak prefaces her book with a statement that suggests her suspicion of a strategic complicity 
between neoliberalism and the practice of comparative literature in the United States. She reminds 
us that the rise of disciplines like postcolonial studies and comparative literature have been co- 
extensive with US foreign policy and intellectual/economic investment in the ‘Third World.’ In the 
name of making their field more democratic, these disciplines have often ended up collaborating 
with global economic expansion by “producing knowledge” about the ‘Third World.’ She writes: 


Publishing conglomerates have recognized a market for anthologies of world literature in translation. 
Academics with large advances are busy putting these together. Typically, the entire literature of 
China, say, is represented by a couple of chapters of The Dream of the Red Chamber and a few pages of 
poetry. Notes and introduction are provided by a scholar from the area commissioned for the purpose by 
the general editor, located in the United States. The market is international. Students in Taiwan or 
Nigeria will learn about the literatures about the world through English translations organized by the 
United States. Thus institutionalized, this global education market will need teachers. Presumably, the 
graduate discipline of comparative literature will train those teachers. (xii) 


In this book, Spivak seeks to interrogate this narcissistic, patronizing attitude of the “world litera- 
ture” gaze. While her work has consistently focused on the gendered experiences of the subaltern 
woman, Spivak has always been deliberately self-conscious in pointing out how she is nor to be taken 
as a ‘native’ informant, making ‘authentic’ and ‘transparent’ claims about her subjects. Spivak’s 
project in this essay is to introduce this moment of critical self-reflexivity in the field of comparative 
literature and to propose “planetarity” as a way of ‘doing’ comparison. 

In establishing ethics as “first philosophy,” Emmanuel Levinas had already problematized the 
possibility of engagement with the other’s singular alterity without subsuming it within the epistemic 
coordinates of the Western subject. For Levinas, it is the face-to-face encounter with the other that 
inaugurates the ethical moment, as the other’s face exceeds all categories, refusing epistemic foreclo- 
sures. Spivak receives Levinas inflected by Derrida, especially through the notion of the tout autre, 
the ‘wholly other,’ as a possibility that is always yet “to come.” This messianic waiting for the other is 
characterized by a perennial openness towards an unknown, unpredicted future that may never actu- 
ally arrive. Derrida writes, “I am careful to say ‘let it come’ because if the other is precisely what is not 
invented, the initiative or deconstructive inventiveness can consist only in opening, in uncloseting, in 
destabilising foreclusionary structures, so as to allow for the passage toward the other” (“Reading” 60). 
Itis this gesture of unending openness to the other that Spivak invokes in Death of a Discipline when she 
borrows the concept of teleopoiesis from Derrida, which she defines as “an imaginative making— 
without guarantees ... [that] makes the task of reading imperative yet indecisive” (“Death” 31). The 
social space between the self and the other is marked by an “irreducible curvature” (29), which 
instead of deterring politics actually calls for a “more risky political activity” (30). The ‘planet’ of the 
other consists of figures that cannot be pinned down by traditional Western hermeneutics; these 
figures are marked by an excess that unsettle the position of the reader and problematize the practice 
of reading. Throughout this book, Spivak emphasizes the need for “affirmative undecidability’—a 
reading in the mode of “to come,” “if,” and “perhaps” (48), a reading that is always provisional, 
ambivalent, incomplete, self-reflexive. She argues that this “new comparative literature” must be 
based on planetarity, a system of differences that exceeds and spills over the totalizing fantasy of 
globalization. Seen in this light, Spivak’s notion of a “new comparative literature” is not so much a 
foundational project as it is a call for a critical understanding of the limits of comparison. She writes: 


I propose the planet to overwrite the globe. Globalization is the imposition of the same system of 
exchange everywhere. ... The globe is on our computers. No one lives there. It allows us to think that 
we can aim to control it. The planet is in the species of alterity, belonging to another system; and yet 
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we inhabit it, on loan. It is not really amenable to a neat contrast with the globe. I cannot say “the 
planet, on the other hand.” When | invoke the planet, I think of the effort required to figure the 
(im)possibility of this underived intuition (“Death” 72). 


It needs to be clarified that the model of planetarity is not the same as that of absolute relativism. The 
gift of planetarity lies in the way it allows us to approach other cultures while never arriving “at” 
them. Refusing the identity politics of Area Studies, Spivak notes that “Comparative Literature 
laced with Area Studies goes rather toward the other” (92). It is this “going toward” that is crucial in 
this impossible journey. This planetarity does not deny globalization (93), but supplements it (96). 

There is a sense, I suggest, in which Spivak’s formulation of planetarity relates to the idea of the 
tragic. In his essay “Tragic Time,’ Sean D. Kirkland identifies two kinds of temporalities at work in 
Greek tragedy—dromoscopic time and aporetic time. The first is the temporality of the race (from Gk. 
dromos, race) where the origin and end of one’s actions are neatly visible, as ina race, where one is 
aware of the starting point and the finishing line. Such an action consists in “racing from a past to a 
future, such that in one’s speed one treats these as fixed, simple, manifest, and perfectly grasped” 
(Kirkland 56). Aporetic time, on the other hand, is an experience of temporality where one realizes 
that “one’s past and future, and thus one’s very own motivations and aims, are not fixed and clear at 
all, but complex, obscure, and inscrutable” (56). The tragic lies precisely in the transition from the 
first temporality to the second, in our confrontation with the limits of human knowledge. At the 
tragic moment, we are robbed of our path (Gk. poros), and are left in a “waylessness” or aporia. 
Tragedy, Kirkland argues, forces us into a recognition of “the object of our own desire as yet 
undesirable, because by definition it has not emerged into the present from the inscrutability of the 
future” (59). In other words, after one thinks one has reached the felos of one’s journey, one realizes 
that the relation between origins and ends is never pure, simple, or linear; it is always already 
contaminated by a temporal excess that lies beyond human grasp. 

Kirkland identifies a telling moment in Sophocles’ Antigone when on the point of facing inevitable 
death, Antigone is seized by doubt over her tragic action: “At this moment, for the first time in the 
play, she suffers the ‘if,’ the ‘perhaps,’ in Greek the ei. She says, ‘If then this [my being punished] is 
what is pleasing to the gods, I would acknowledge my error, having suffered [Ant.925-26]. ... She 
moves along now with hesitation, pausing beneath the weight of her ‘perhaps,’ and the attending 
soldiers are loathe to rush her” (59-60). Antigone’s hesitation in her final moments is, according to 
Kirkland, the result of her jarring encounter with the aporia that lies in the beyond. Spivak’s empha- 
sis on the ‘if’ and ‘perhaps’ of the planetary approach demonstrates, I suggest, intimations of this 
tragic element. Reaching out to the other always involves an acknowledgement of the aporetic 
dimension of the endeavor, at the end of which there are no ways left, where no finishing line is ever 
final. In Spivak, the tragic also lies in the realization that every other is singular, and hence any 
responsible dialogue with one other could involve one’s failure to other others—a tragic double bind 
that Derrida astutely identifies in The Gift of Death, where he says, “I am responsible to anyone (that 
is to say, to any other) only by failing in my responsibility to all the others, to the ethical or political 
generality. And I can never justify this sacrifice; I must always hold my peace about it ... What binds 
me to this one or that one, remains finally unjustifiable” (70). 

Spivak, however, cautions us against confusing this ethical moment of incommunicable experi- 
ence with the skepticism of science. If the humanities tend to join in a competition with the sciences, 
we have already lost: “In the arena of the humanities as the uncoercive rearrangement of desire, he 
who wins loses. If this sounds vague, what we learn (to imagine what we know) rather than know in 
the humanities remains vague, unverifiable, iterable. You don’t put it aside in order to be literary 
critical” (101). While the ‘scientific spirit’ lies in the pursuit of a specified felos, the humanities must 
always negotiate the limits, the liminal space, always already contaminated, between the selfand the 
other. It is a project always in the ‘becoming.’ As Rabindranath Tagore had noted more than a 
century ago in his essay titled ‘World Literature,’ written in 1907: 
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We have to regard literature as a temple being built by the master mason, universal man; writers from 
various countries and periods are working under him as laborers. None of us has the plan of the entire 
building; but the defective parts are dismantled again and again, and every worker has to conform to 
that invisible plan by exercising his natural talent and blending his composition with the total design. 
... Its creation is a continuous process like the material world’s; and yet in the heart of this unfinished 
creation, an ideal conclusion dwells immovably. (55-56) 


What is striking about this passage is that at the heart of this deeply humanist conception of literature 
as a universal totality, there is a recognition that such a totality is only “ideal,” while the literary 
“world” itself in its materiality is always an “unfinished creation,” whose parts are to be “dismantled 
again and again.” The realization of the project, therefore, lies in its repeated failures. Spivak, 
writing almost a century later in a world shaped by postmodern fragmentations, cannot believe in an 
overarching humanist “plan.” Though indebted to Marx and Foucault in her understanding of the 
dynamics of power relations, Spivak has engaged in a sustained interrogation of utopian political 
programs inspired by Marxism and national independence movements. In contrast to such move- 
ments which claim to faithfully represent the voices of the oppressed but end up replicating the 
discourse of the oppressor, it is in Derrida’s deconstruction of Western philosophy that Spivak finds 
the possibility of establishing an ethical relationship with the other. She, therefore, emphasizes the 
iterability of these attempts at “building the temple,” and their inevitable, even necessary, failures. 
Planetarity, she writes, is “the experience of the impossible” (“Death” 102). It results not only ina 
recognition of the unfamiliarity of the other but also in a defamiliarization of the self. Drawing on 
psychoanalytic terminology, Spivak contends that planetarity must render the home “unheimlich”— 
unhomely or uncanny: “What is home—to be human in the world—becomes inhospitable, provok- 
ing anxiety or Angst” (57-58, 73-74). 

In the second part of the book, Spivak reads Mahasweta Devi’s Bengali story ‘Pterodactyl, Puran 
Sahay and Pirtha’ as a “transgressive reading” of Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. She identifies in it 
moments that are germane to an ethically responsible reflection on Conrad’s novel. There is a 
striking narrative parallel between these two literary works and the Hindi film Newton, Amit V. 
Masurkar, that released in 2017. Here I try to tease out the tragic undercurrents in planetary love 
through a brief reading of the film. 

The film is about Nutan Kumar, aka Newton, a rookie government staff who is appointed as the 
presiding officer for the elections being held in the jungles of Maoist-controlled Chattisgarh— 
India’s ‘heart of darkness.’ In the midst of administrative callousness and total apathy of the police 
officers towards the tribal voters, Newton comes across as an idealistic and upright character bent on 
carrying out his duties to the letter. Fighting many odd obstacles even at the risk of his own life, he 
is determined to get the votes which he sincerely believes would usher in better times for the tribal 
population. This, however, is a land where the pretense of democracy breaks down. The tribal 
voters have never seen any of the politicians they are supposed to vote for, nor do they have an 
inkling about how to use the voting machine. They fall outside the logic of democracy in that even 
if they can vote, they have no access to the structures of citizenship. They are thus least interested in 
participating in a game that has no meaning for them. Newton, however, in the blindness of his 
righteous intentions, fails to see the gulf that separates his knowledge of the world from the ‘planet’ of 
these people. Newton does not understand their language; he has to rely on a local interpreter to 
translate their words. In a brilliantly crafted scene, while Newton is explaining to them the benefits 
of voting, one of them inquires, “Kitna paisa milega?” (‘How much money shall we get?” and 
another one asks, “Which candidate will give us a fair price for Tendu leaves [used for smoking — for 
wrapping the tobacco in beedis or Indian cigar]?” Newton’s response is characteristic in his use of 
clichés: he tries explaining how voting is one’s birthright, how it forms the pillar of democracy, how 
the winning candidate would ensure that they get social justice, and so on, while the voters blankly 
stare at him. This is a moment of total linguistic collapse. Newton does not know how to interpret 
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their response; their expressions speak a language that is alien to him. Despite his best intentions, his 
words repeatedly fail to arrive at their destination; translation becomes impossible. 
In some of her other works, Spivak seems to suggest that the only way out of this aporiais through 

a politics of love that, in its singularity, also marks the end of all politics. She posits the intuitive 
openness of love as an alternative to hyper-rational, Enlightenment modes of dealing with the 
alterity of the other. It is only by supplementing political activism with the patient, attentive, often 
painful, act of love that it is possible to establish ethical singularity with the other, even if it is equally 
possible that this love will not be returned, even if the consummation of this love remains an impos- 
sible possibility. Spivak writes: 

For a collective struggle supplemented by the impossibility of full ethical engagement — not in the 

rationalist sense of “doing the right thing,” but in this more familiar sense of the impossibility of “love” 

in the one-on-one way for each human being — the future is always around the corner; there is no 

victory, but only victories that are also warnings. (“Reader” 270) 


It is important, however, to distinguish Spivak’s concept of love from that of Emmanuel Levinas, 
particularly because they might seem to hew too closely to one another. For Levinas, love for the 
other entails some kind of wisdom that makes the other visible; it obligates the self to the imperative 
of the other. There seems to be no such assurances in Spivak. Instead, it is hard to dissociate this love 
from the violence inherent in the very structure of desire. Spivak once quoted her teacher Paul de 
Man saying to Fredric Jameson, “Fred, you can only deconstruct what you love” (Paulson). Planetary 
love, therefore, always comes with the possibility of violence and failure. Iflove takes me inside the 
other and binds me in “critical intimacy,” it also gives me the tool to unpack and dismantle the other. 
This love, I suggest, is tragic, in that it is conditioned by the betrayal that it necessarily demands—a 
theme astutely illustrated in Newton. The tribal subaltern in the film fails to speak because language 
has already been co-opted by those who claim to speak on their behalf. In his attempt to save the 
other, Newton becomes complicit in an epistemic violence against the very people he seeks to 
‘rescue’ or speak for. At the seeming end of his race, Newton’s dromoscopic sense of time encounters 
a radical aporia where the very possibility of an ethics seems to flounder. Newton is not a tragic 
character; he never reaches an awareness of his failing. But this is precisely what makes this satirical 
film also a tragic text—a tragedy without a tragic hero—in that it makes us confront the impossible 
possibility of a planetary ethics. 

It might be useful here to remember that this emphasis on the catastrophic intimations of planetary 
theory is not intended towards a foundational politics, and Spivak is well aware of the problems 
involved in adapting a deconstructionist mode of reading. As she says in an interview in The Post- 
Colonial Critic, “Deconstruction cannot found a political program of any kind. ... Deconstruction 
teaches us to look at these limits and questions. It is a corrective and a critical movement. ... Yet in 
its suggestion that masterwords like ‘the worker’ or ‘the woman’ have no literal referents 
deconstruction is again a political safeguard” (104). It is thus important to see the aporia of planetarity 
not as denying globalization (“Death” 93), but as supplementing it (96). It is as a supplement to the 
Hegelian-Marxian grand-narrative and the Nietzschean-Schmittian relentlessness that planetarity 
becomes a potent reminder of the dangers of translation. While acknowledging that the space 
between the particular and the universal, between domestication and foreignization, is always fraught 
with tension and the possibility of failure, planetary love nevertheless allows for a mode of reading 
characterized by “affirmative undecidability.” 

In the US academia in particular, the last few decades have seen a crucial and necessary movement 
towards a deprovincialization of the canon through a huge spike in translations of texts from vast and 
previously unmined geo-literary landscapes. As Emily Apter has shown, however, this extensive 
drive to anthologize reading lists and resources for a World Literature curriculum has often been 
guilty of presuming a false equivalence between languages and cultures, and of “zoom[ing] over the 
speed bumps of untranslatability in the rush to cover ground” (7). Asa counter to the “translatability 
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assumption” of World Literature, Apter outlines a horizon for a new Comparative Literature that 
neither revives the hegemony of the Western canon, nor fetishizes the absolute alterity of the other, 
but instead walks a thin line between translation and nonntranslatability—in other words, a transla- 
tional praxis that acknowledges both the impossibility of translation and the necessity to translate 
quand m me (drawing on the Beckettian formula, ‘I can’t go on, I will go on’). Translation, to return 
to Spivak, is primarily an act of love; butas love, it is also a risk, a transgression. Yet this risk is not 
paralyzing; the painstaking labor involved in the process entails a recognition of the other’s singular- 
ity while positing a planetary translation as the first ethical imperative in the task of reading. 


New York University, USA 
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From the ‘Public’ and the ‘Oral’: Orature and Performance 
in the Medieval Indian ‘Public Sphere’ 


AYAN CHAKRABORTY 


Abstract: The idea of orality has played an important function in defining cultural identity. A 
significant facet of this cultural identity remains rooted in particular religious systems of thought. 
This includes the attitudinal approach towards the spoken ‘word’ and the letters that validate/docu- 
ment its existence. With the rise of early modernism in Europe, authenticity and absolutism became 
dominant modes of human inquiry that supplanted everything that is ‘non-scientific’; that is every 
aspect of human imagination that is resistant to the methodology of empiricism and logical positiv- 
ism. With the rise in print culture in Europe, the popular understanding of literature became rigidly 
literary that expedited the already established culture of defining literature (erstwhile religio-cen- 
tric) in terms of scriptures and texts (that regulated rituals). Interestingly, the secular, humanistic 
culture that symbolised the ideology of the European enlightenment, created a public sphere (as 
Habermas pointed out) that too engaged in written debates in philosophy and politics that catered to 
a wider readership over the culture of orality (that had limited community function). 

However, in India, the public sphere can be traced back to medieval times. With Islamic rule in 
Delhi and its expansion throughout the country, a regular outcome can be observed in rapidly 
constricting spaces for the Sanskritized Hindu practices (in temples that often invited attacks from 
the Muslim rulers) governed by written scriptures. This peculiarly led to a radical assertion of the 
Hindu belief system that on one hand overhauled the discriminatory and oppressive Brahminical 
dominance (the varna and caste system) and on the other hand, resisted the attritions from the 
Sultanate. This also led to the repudiation of the Sanskrit language and its written efforts while 
founding itself on story-telling, devotional songs and oral performances that radically altered public 
spaces and gave birth to an idea ofa religion that was borne out and for these spaces (as opposed to 
the specificity/purity of the temple system). 

In this paper, I present and study the effects of orality and orature in redefining, if not substituting, 
the very idea of religious literature and hence mass identity in the medieval Indian condition. For 
greater comprehension, I limit myself to the Maharashtrian scene while majorly focussing on Namdey, 
an anti-caste and devoted religious performer who is believed to deny ‘writing’ its exclusive space. 
I argue that oral performances were the bulk of contemporary religious literature that redefined 
hierarchy, religious temperament and the idea of resistance in a public sphere that adhered to faith 
and faith alone. This would be contrasted in a sharp antithetical understanding of the European 
public sphere and the very ‘belief’ in rationality under the modern condition. 


Keywords: public sphere, reason, rationality, orality, literature, faith, performances, memory 


he idea of the oral is probably one of the most important investigating loci for what we attempt 
to define as literature today. The domineering proposition that literature is of the ‘literary’ is a 
symptomatic presumption upon the idea that ‘literature’ can be ‘constructed’, defined and delimited 
according to what may emerge as evidences of human cultural expression. In other words, the 
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language of community construction and artistic exploration, that includes pictorial, runic and even 
inscriptional sources, besides of course the wider and more common spread of the ink and print 
manuscripts, has conventionally claimed a hegemonic space in the very thought of the discipline 
itself, This expands as much as to envelope the beliefs of both individuals and groups in academia as 
much as what comes across as the popular myths of the ‘masses’ about the constitution ofliterature as 
a recourse to artistic pleasure. However, the art of writing that has always been intrinsically related 
to the functions of memory and the tunes of music have an extra-tangible, textual boundary that 
moves beyond the realms of ‘works’ and ‘texts’ and with post-modern thought reconceptualises both 
of them in favour of a certain autonomy and non-originality of ideas. These ideas, as Roland Barthes 
puts it, modify the very notion of texts and introduce the scriptable element which might, with 
further interrogation, look at both the oral function and the mnemonic function that have been so 
integral to the development of the literary tradition. ! 

It is indeed ironic if we glance back at the ‘origins’ of the global literary endeavour and its 
inexorable associations with both ‘religious’ and community functions. Interestingly, both these 
functions bestowed the ‘word’ over the letter and the ‘idea’ above the image.” However, with the 
urges of democratic impulse in readership and on a later stage (in terms of both temporal chronology 
and through the logic of progression) with the advances of technology, ‘writing’ itself became the 
sole defining factor of what can be ‘literary’ amid its aesthetic and sociological/scientific functions.* 
Culturally, this conflict of literature and orality, tangibility and the ideational, authenticity and the 
lack of it, definability and indeterminability; all of which bothered the deconstruction tradition at 
large is, at the most, a problem of language and encompasses the (in)ability of reading. 

In this paper, I draw together three interesting elements to look at this problem of language. My 
study involves the currents of religious tradition during medieval India and the problems of literary 
authorship as against collective participation in what Habermas would call a ‘public sphere’. The 
‘public sphere’ in medieval India, to present through the words of Christian Lee Novetzke, was 
largely a product of inter-community participation and was situated within quotidian chores which 
were, directly or indirectly, across Indian geography, related to the workings of religion. But to 
understand the problem, we would need a brief brush with history. A religion like Hinduism that has 
based itself on memory for centuries and scripted its democratizing endeavour (in language and 
through the medium of representation) only in the first millennium of the common era had to shrink 
against the slew of foreign invasions for more than six centuries before the advent of the British 
colonials. Interestingly, the Hindu religion had to revert to its oratory impulse and mnemonic 
faculties to resist the onslaughts of Abrahamic proselytization and its own draconian structure that 
promoted social exclusion during the entirety of the medieval period; that is before the European 
Orientalists took great interest in Brahminic scriptures and codified Hindu laws in a major way 
while neglecting the inherent variations of the Indic society. The medieval period that was marked 
by Islamic rule was a curious time in different ways. With a power centre that endorsed a disparate 
and often hostile ideology to the dominant faith among the masses, I present how the medieval times 
in India led to the rise of a public sphere that not only interacted with state power (that was largely 
Islamic) through a process of ‘cultural reiteration’ but with letters that owed much more to orature 
and oral transmission that which on the one hand, retained the religion that had, through its written 
injunctions, done great disservice to the very dignity and existence ofa large section of its ‘own’ and 
on the other hand, wiped away the axioms of discrimination. In other words, orature itself became 
instrumental in ‘revolutionizing’ religio-social forces refining and defining the spirit of devotion 
and constituting the orbit around which literary interpretation is reduced merely to a chance of 
memory beyond any alignment of history. It concerns itself about offering a space where writing, 
orality and memory are immanently intertwined in a difficult play for searching facts. 

The concept of the ‘public’ sphere is a recent theory proposed by the German scholar Jiirgen 
Habermas to reflect back on the European society and its operations during the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries. He proposed that what governs the rise of liberal politics and bourgeoisie state 
is not just electoral democracy alone but also the sphere of public opinion and mutual exchanges, 
where ideas were traded as much as commodities but with greater implications in the political life of 
the people. In this, he used the public/private dichotomy to understand distinctive and almost mutu- 
ally exclusive roles of citizens in two, different spheres of existence that was so intrinsic to the very 
conception of liberal polity that had embraced capitalist modes of production. Habermas had de- 
fined the public sphere as, “made up of private people gathered together as a public and articulating 
needs of society with the state.”> To add on to the condition during the eighteenth century, he 
explained, “...the private sphere comprised the civil society in the narrower sense, that is to say, the 
realm of commodity exchange and social labour... This area (the public sphere) is conceptually differ- 
ent from the state: it is a site for the production and circulation of discourses that can in principle be 
critical to the state.”° Of course, Habermas was aware of the fact that technology, capitalism and the 
great meta-discourses were ever-ascending factors at the time too but his research proposes the twin 
effects of the techno-capitalist takeover only by establishing itself in the nineteenth century. This 
historicity of the public sphere that Habermas finds to be rather marginally affected by the techno- 
capitalist onslaught has much to do with both oral debates and written discourses; a product of 
“communicative rationality” that was completely absent in India during its own medieval times 
(that culturally outlasted the European chronology on modernity). 

However, what interests us in this paper is not just the chronological disjunction in comparative 
studies of culture across civilizations but an understanding of the literary and the social that, in turn, 
gave birth to cultural expressions. In India, the birth of the public sphere, seemed to have a debatable 
historical past; right from its Vedic/post-Vedic Gupta period chronicles, the public sphere was an 
intermediary between the kings (rajan) and the working classes (praja). The prajas were neither 
homogenous (like any other hierarchical society) nor neatly devised like the three/four estate divi- 
sions in most parts of feudal or early modern Europe. The prajas could be located at a curious 
intersection of jatis (mainly categorized in lines of occupational inclinations), varnas (the hierarchi- 
cal and discriminatory division of Hindu society), and janapads (geographical locations that influ- 
enced the economy and culture of the localized place), all of which went beyond the sole injunctions 
of the religious scriptures and the rulebooks of kings. Hence while the warrior caste monopolized 
power, they were considerably helped by the Brahmins (the priestly class) by drafting out laws of 
provinces according to what could be considered as dharma. The same caste also wielded consider- 
able power through its largely insulated hold over academics and culture; and even practices of art 
like the theatre (based on the Vedic concepts from the Natyasastra) that had mass reception was 
stringently ritualistic as well. In short, the Brahmins were at the centre of the public ‘exchange’ or at 
least facilitated the social role of the conduit for social tension/imagination between the masses and 
kingly rule. This sort of public sphere was definitely nascent if at all existent during early medieval 
India (eleventh and twelfth centuries) and was largely run either by scripted ‘laws’ or conventionally 
established codes of conduct; transgression of which invited penalty.’ 

However, with Hinduism losing considerable space with the advent of the Islamic Sultanate, the 
pivot of its social influence tilted towards the followers of the Hindu practices from its regulators. Of 
course, these practices often involved both the ruling class and the priests, but repeated attritions on 
centres of power (forts, temples, pilgrimage spots) made it difficult for the erstwhile centres of power 
to sustain themselves. The Islamic attacks definitely had a political purpose along with a logical effect 
of cultural expansion but the resistance to this cultural confusion (Hindu-Islamic cultural confronta- 
tion/synthesis) was propelled by those masses who were so long cast under lower rungs of the varna/ 
jati hierarchy.’ This resistance to chaos cannot be understood as a reductive event in the history of 
religion, politics or literature; for the resistance to a new political rule created another order of life 
that drastically resisted the cultural perpetuation within the Hindu rigidity of life itself: Thus, the 
resistance served the twin purposes of sustenance and reformation. 
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This ‘movement’, born out of these twin purposes of resistance and reformation, came later to be 
identified as the Bhakti cult of reformation. It actually meant faithfulness to devotion if we adhere to 
its etymological connotations. As opposed to ‘reason’ propounded by the European thinkers, this 
movement defined itself through faith. But then, reverting back to Habermas for once might prove 
to be important. Habermas was studying the eighteenth century European ‘culturescape’ which had 
a direct bearing on the Enlightenment tradition. Reason, rationality and the obsession with absolut- 
ism emerged as the mainstream foundation that hosted the ‘rational’ society of liberalism. This 
fidelity to reason (in absolutist terms) served as the means and the end to public debate and dissent. 
To apply a word like ‘communicative rationality’ (an integral term for the Western public sphere) 
would be grossly incorrect to an Indian situation on which the Bhakti movement was placed. If the 
European public sphere was committed to liberal rationality and exercise of reason, the public 
sphere in medieval India was rooted to an unmistakable relation to belief. If European rationalism 
was a result of the modernizing, anthropocentric project, the Indian medieval public sphere was a 
confluence of conservatism and radicalism both; it liberated itself from a plethora of exclusionary 
social and religious systems and at the same point of time, associated itself unflinchingly to a greater 
religious concern. When the continental age of reason attempted to dilute social arbitrariness in 
favour of ‘scientific’ study, the Indian public sphere immersed itself in ‘unreason’, miracles and 
poetry. While the former practiced a homogenising detachment to social identity in order to en- 
courage institutional moderation, the latter dealt with an assertion of identity within a sphere quite 
opposed to political institutions. It is also true that for Europe, the medieval conception of medieval 
public sphere was very nascent and did not really enter into a socio-politics of disruption (as much as 
its economy and colonization projects did), but the scenario was very divergent for the Indian lives. 
The growth of public sphere can be attributed to the intriguing political condition of the Delhi- 
based empire where Islamic rule was antithetical to the majority of the cultural practices endorsed by 
the Hindus. This disjunction between the ruling class (the political pyramid that included Muslim 
rulers along with Hindu dewans, subedars and zamindars) and the cultural ethos of the ordinary 
Hindus was further complicated through the disruptive forces of anti-caste reformation. More 
importantly, this led to the rise to a newer form of literary scholarship that was constituted, to a great 
extent, by orality and performance. In other words, the dual courses of identity reclamation in the 
face of a hostile rule and the subversion of the inherent corrosion within the Hindu fold of life 
created a case of what I call ‘double disruption’ that led to a spectacularly unique understanding of 
public engagement. This ‘decentring’ of the structures of power, structurally on one hand from the 
Sultanate to the masses, functionally towards the ordinary life in engendering public discourses and 
on the other hand, from the erstwhile Hindu rulers and priests to ordinary lower caste Hindus 
became both the cause and the outcome in an overhaul of the medieval Indian social temperament. 
Within this cultural flux, literature and its relationship to ‘orality’ played a very significant role in 
defining the public sphere. 

To present my study, I particularly look at the Maharashtrian region (the current Indian state of 
Maharashtra) and the idea of this pre-modern public sphere. Maharashtra, during the twelfth, thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, witnessed a slew of religious movements that on the one hand, 
relegated the veneration of Sanskrit strictly to the temples and its uses, and promoted the rise of what 
can be termed as “vernacularization” or promotion of Marathi in the quotidian sphere of life, on the 
other hand, they took recourse to extra-literary, mainly oral sources of performances to sustain and 
redefine both identity and nuances of religion. The latter, with its essential relationship with literary 
texts, is the main subject of my discussion. To categorically mention, the two significant extra- 
literary traditions that affected literature of the medieval period engaged with an overwhelming 
dependence on stories along with public memory/conversations (about miracles, heroism, devotion 
and egalitarianism), and performances that were re-lived through the presentation of these stories, 
often subjected to improvisations aligning with particular contexts and orders of imagination. It 
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would be important to note that both of these functions are intrinsically related to the functions of 
orality. In addition to these performances, devotional songs like kirtan and bhajan had become the 
most significant element in providing the bulk of medieval ‘literature’ through story-telling, intense 
subjectivity and most importantly oral performances. For instance, a lot of material has been pre- 
sented by the likes of Christian Lee Novetzkee, on a Bhakti saint figure identified as Namdev. Of 
course, the author’s choice of Namdev for his research is exceptional given that Namdev was the 
major figure in the Marathi Bhakti tradition to have repudiated the need to ‘write’ whatsoever 
(historically, Namdev was not well versed with letters). Novetzkee delineates how miracles and cult 
following within the greater tradition was expressed through oral devotional songs like the kirtans. 
These bhajans (interestingly the word bhajan shares its semantic connotation with both ‘worship- 
ping’ and ‘sharing’; the term (dhatu) bhaj refers to sharing and chanting in Marathi scholarship) and 
kirtans are understood to have contributed the major bulk to medieval ‘orature’ and challenged the 
authority of scripted texts and their discriminatory ethics. I attempt to cite some instances to under- 
stand this issue with better precision. 

For instance, in one of these kirtans, Namdev is shown to “invert” a temple using his own devo- 
tional music and on another instance, he is depicted to grant back life to an associate called Gora 
Khumbar along with his daughter.’ Now, there are two very significant points that can be deduced 
from this instance. First, there remains a metaphorical idea of ‘inversion’ that of the system of Hindu 
faith (that located itselfin and around the temple; often governed by and according to the rules of the 
upper strata of society) and the fact that the devotional song is the medium of this inversion. The 
songs, like I mentioned, were neither scripted nor were dug out from the scriptures; they were 
immensely personal and often self-composed by the devotee that gained popularity among the 
masses, embraced modification on several occasions, as it travelled from a geographical space to the 
other. These kirtans, etymologically derived from their conception of devotional service or dev 
karya, can be culturally posed ona contrary plane to Sanskrit s/okas, the srutis and the smritis, most of 
which had been written down with commentaries (nibandhas) and thus, founded the plinth on which 
caste-based discrimination and hierarchical social practices were performed. In this, Namdev’s own 
identity is equally compelling. Traditional remembrance states that Namdev belonged to the tailor 
caste; that is one of the sub-castes under the shudra varna who were traditionally treated as socio- 
cultural inferiors and as pariah figures. Namdev was himself a part of the Varkari sect (a near 
Vaishnavite sect that worshipped the deity Vitthal as an incarnate of Godhead Vishnu) that included 
saints from deprived castes like Tukaram and even Chokhamela while the same sect also comprised 
upper caste figures like Dnyandeva (or Jnanadeva) and Eknath, both of whom belonged to Brahmin 
families by birth. The public memory that resounds with Dyandev and Namdev’s spiritual proxim- 
ity provided a huge fillip in the anti-caste consciousness that developed outside the halls of cultural 
and political power.'® The commonality of this expression was through kirtans that not only ex- 
tended a dialogue and a claim to the porous boundaries of literature but also attempted to substitute 
the very religious codification that constituted the literature of identity and a ritualistic community. 
The interesting facet of this also includes the fact that these kirtans, though self-composed and 
symptomatic of intense personal communication with the divine, where mostly performed in public 
spaces. These included spaces outside the boundaries of the temple structure, crossroads, temporary 
scaffolds on which various plays were performed and corners of bazaars. In this, the language of the 
personal kirtan transmitted and emerged as the language of the public sphere. We will come to this 
peculiar phenomenon with greater focus in the later portion of this paper. 

If Namdev’s songs could invert a temple, it was a female figure by the name of Janabai who 
documented Namdev’s public performances and oral preaching almost like a biographer. She refers 
to Namdev as a master performer and a kirtankar; she records that although other saints from the 
Varkari tradition could modestly write, it was Namdev who knew ‘nothing about letters’."! In fact 
Novetzkee points out that if there was any passing mention to the skill of writing when it concerned 
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the depiction of Namdev, it was only about “the writing of fate”.!? Janabai also insinuates that the most 
alluring trait of the saint figure is his sole belief in “speaking and listening to the speech of others”.'° 
A song by Namdev that Janabai records reads like, “I don’t know scripture or lore/I have ignored 
papers and books/Without verses like pearl-white clouds//I have only spotless gem of the mind.”"* 

Janabai adds to her record contemplating, “How many sants of the past/Could speak like Namdev 
does? Nama went to the temple/And God spoke to him excitedly/Just to tell you about this miracle/Jani 
the disciple writes this verse.” '° 

In her loose hagiography about Namdevy, Janabai attributes a recitation to him that reads “Artists 
have sketched bouquets of flowers/But their lovely perfume cannot be expressed/The moon, the sun and 
even the reflections/One can learn all this/But the light they give cannot be drawn.” '° Similarly on 
another occasion, Janabai remembers Namdev and an associate called Nivritti, “Nivritti wrote the 
words that Vitthal placed on Namdev’s tongue and Namdev expounded the practice of namsam.” "7 
Both these references are important to understand how the art of writing (that also becomes our 
sources for research, even in this paper) was establishing a fluid relationship to orality and perfor- 
mance. The question that might cross one’s mind in this regard could be if orality is not really the 
source of every piece of writing in a way given its expressive character? The answer would be in the 
affirmative. But in this particular case, it was orality and not written texts that was shaping the 
medieval public sphere. As already mentioned, the other famous characters from the Varkari tradi- 
tion in Maharashtra could write but none of them shaped public memory through the written 
records. In fact, though Janabai mentions a register that included the popular saints of the time, she 
mentions that “people flock to them to watch their performances and listen to their devotion. They 
write only for a few to read”.'* This is not particularly striking given the condition of literacy in 
medieval India; India had a very narrow section of upper caste Hindu men anda limited section of 
Muslim men from the royalty who could read or write in the court/religious/colloquial languages. 
Indeed then, the instance that Janabai particularly points out regarding oral speeches as the “sun” that 
could tangibly present a fragment of its reflection in letters can be indicated to affirm that orality was 
the defining discourse of what we can claim to be ‘literature’ of the medieval Indian situation; in 
other words, the written texts were never intended for an audience, they served as adjuncts to 
anticipated public memory for a future time. In this, the recourse to oral tradition and an expectation 
ofa written future might be an interesting point to note. 

Novetzkee questions on similar lines in his book, Religion and Public Memory: A Cultural History 
of Namdev in India, “How can a tradition be preserved over hundreds of years without an explicit 
reliance on some static form of presentation? How can a process of authenticity and authority be 
established without the aid of the single author, accountable for the assertions? What is the role of 
human intervention in an oral/performative chain of transmission?”!° He insinuates that the reality 
of such a condition based itself somewhere between the spaces of performance and written records 
by some devotee or associate that themselves were subjected to multiple revisions and additions. 

An important perspective in this debate can be to look at the idea of kirtan itself. As already 
mentioned, kirtans derive from the idea of devotional service. But in many Indian cultures, these can 
be read as ‘collective performances’, that might include dance, drama and song (as in the southern 
states of India like Kerala and Tamil Nadu), and might mean only a devotional song sung solo in 
another southern state like Karnataka. It might mean simply sitting near auspicious spaces of wor- 
ship in groups and singing religious songs collectively or simple community participation in recital 
performances as in the northern parts of the nation. In Maharashtra, however, kirtan has a combina- 
tion of all these elements. A panegyric song in praise of the deity is sung by the kirtankar that is 
followed by his invocation ofa few popular/moral stories about community/individual conduct and 
is succeeded by a philosophical interpretation of the tales. What is however intriguing is that though 
the kirtankar plays the most significant role throughout this oral, narrative and musical performance, 
there are several instances where audiences have taken the liberty to join him and revise/modify 
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parts of his narrative and the song.” This participatory, almost collective impulse can be read in 
many ways. One can ascribe to it the idea of spiritual and material alienation or a supra-real ecstasy 
or even a Bakhtinian sort of carnivalesque owing to the resistance it posed to the Islamic rule and 
societal discrimination within the Hindu fold. 

Interestingly, these kirtans, as Novetzkee opines, originally meant a ‘temple’ till the twelfth century 
of the common era. However, with the Bhakti movement spreading wide across various regions of 
India, the generic meaning of the art was disrupted to create a dimension outside the confines of 
Brahminic privileges and the sacrosanct authority of the Sanskrit texts. The idea of space and 
location that founded itself largely on an extremely limited conception of dwelling (the temples: of 
the priests, by the kings and the priests, for the priests, kings and the noblemen) evolved into a radically 
egalitarian and public sphere of life that was surprisingly exposed to all, including the lower sections of 
the Hindu community at least as an audience if notas the artist. Thus the idea of the ‘local’ (in spatial 
terms) evolved into the ‘vocal’ (within temporal terms) with a sort of radical re-construction of the 
‘public’ and the conception ofa community in transit. In simpler terms, the temporal continuity of the 
vocal that was accessible to the larger portions of quotidian life transcended the spatial liminalities 
that are intrinsic to caste and body politics; this mode of politics is uniquely integral to the discourse 
of the Indic life system. However, a secondary layer is equally important in this discussion. Iforality 
has an inherent notion of temporality built with it, the orality of the medieval public sphere in India 
is radically different from the orality that the Vedic system possessed. The Vedic cultural (and even 
pedagogical) system had within it both the co-ordinates of spatiality and temporality, the body and 
the voice that were fundamentally limiting agents. Ifthe conception of purity/profanity was present 
in the Vedic system similar to the medieval times, the vocality of the tongue was not egalitarian but 
stringently limited to the usages of the Sanskritic linguistic and epistemological system that included 
within itself both the notions ofa limiting time in addition to a limited space (Sanskrit was only used 
as a language in scared spaces of worship, sparsely in royal inscriptions but only in promoting the 
hierarchies of the caste system).”" However, in the Bhakti tradition, the recourse to regional and 
quotidian public languages swept through the spatial dimension of the voice and instilled into it a 
notion of collective cohesion and horizontal behaviour (to a certain extent). 

To look back to these kirtans with its own variability, they were often not only spontaneous, 
intrapersonal expressions but often skilfully crafted. For instance, even today near Pandharpur, the 
centre of devotion and pilgrimage for the Varkari sect, the kirtankar took up the role as an “author” 
(an author of orature of course) to reframe religious anecdotes with personal mystical appearances 
and incorporate into it even non-religious stories from the experiences of everyday life. In that, the 
kirtankar could serve both as a producer of narratives and hence meaning; and function as a social 
critic and commentator. The tradition of kirtan pervaded from commemorating a sacred event, a 
miraculous change in weather, a re-telling of history and reflecting on social conditions to the deaths 
of the renowned saints (the Samadhi cycle of kirtans that marked the demise of Dnyaneshwar). 

What would be important is to look at a more nuanced cultural phenomenon that can help us look 
at the relationship between orality and ‘literature’ here. Novetzkee refers to two categories of texts 
that he had come across while doing his research on the Varkari tradition. The first he defines as 
pothis or texts that are strictly literally, rarely exposed to revisions and considered sacrosanct in 
ritualistic practices. These, he asserts, are texts that are well bound, maintained over time and even 
written neatly with care. The other category of text he mentions are the badas that are particularly a 
loose grouping of materials from everyday processes of life; ranging from raunchy, bawdy songs to 
popular folklore and the performances of the kirtankar. Of course, this instinct to incorporate devo- 
tional songs like the kirtans to badas and not to pothis could pose before us an interesting case of study. 

A comparative understanding of the contents in these texts indicate the differences of perceiving 
rituals, religion and identity. While in pothis, we get references to translations of a few Dharmashashtras, 
royal observations and interpretations of various religious texts by Brahmin scholars, badas hardly 
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deal with nothing that is exclusively divine or elevated. Amongst some texts that contain songs that 
are sung in different rituals, including songs that celebrate sexual life of the Marathi community, 
different forms of semi-popular poetry and certain pieces of theatrical performances, kirtan occurs as 
a misfit amongst others if we attempt to locate it predominantly from the religious lens. The kirtans 
mention Namdev on several occasions and also expound on different tales that had captured the 
Varkari imagination. Most tales have little or negligible echoes of overt religiosity but like with 
most, religio-centric societies of the medieval periods, these trace community participation to a 
grand narrative of divinity and supernatural. This is understood vis-a-vis communal behaviour. 
The notable point in this issue is that these devotional songs and oral performances are roughly 
grouped into mundane records of history despite their greater socio-religious function and rel- 
evance in wielding cultural power at the expense of the sacred pages from the pothis. This is indeed 
a complex situation that proposes ‘inversion’ on many grounds including the role reversal in the 
cultural politics of power where the badas catch, cement and also regulate public behaviour as against 
the almost ossified contents of the pothis that were otherwise devised to regulate society. In a broader 
ironic vein, one of these badas mentions an episode from Namdev’s life that was intended to cater to 
“higher and elevated thoughts of minds and not mundane everydayness.”” This is despite the fate 
that the piece would meet in the hands of the medieval Marathi community. 

Similarly, these badas present different episodes related to kirtans that slight its own creative mo- 
ments. This is significant if we refer to the words of Namdev and the mystic reasons he propounded 
to validate the superiority of orature as the “primal form of divine literature”.> Novetzee notes a 
vahi (or an entire corpus of text) that is available with the Government of Maharashtra that mentions 
Namdeva’s curious relationship with the deity Vitthal, also known as Panduranga in the region, 
where Namdev is portrayed to be “a conduit”, “a human medium where Saraswati sits on Namdev’s 
tongue”, where writing is just for the “exalted ideas to live on for sants of the future”.** This also 
means that while orature and memory appealed to the contemporary society en masse, it was the 
written medium that was meant for the literate, elevated figures from future time, and thus had 
limited intention that allowed it only a secondary role to play in the contemporary times. Similarly, 
Mahipati, a contemporary biographer and commentator of Namdev’s age, pens down Bhaktivijaya 
(a text on Varkari saints with a special emphasis on Namdev) and comments about this in the 
introductory sections of the text: “I have written every single letter in the book/Just as Rukmini’s 
husband had commanded/Like the puff of breath blown by a mountain/I am the wind that sounds the 
flute.” The indication is clearly to attribute a secondary status to literary medium of presentation 
while glorifying the divine inspiration about orality and public performance. This also might ex- 
tend to include the problem of authenticity which stands on a subverted plane against what we 
understand as the modern understanding of literary works. 

Before the ‘postmodern’ condition of literary understanding, the ‘works’ were heavily realized to 
be under the merit and the aura of the author; they served a relationship ofa ‘producer’ to his produc- 
tion. But with the post-modern approach, works became texts and claimed autonomy of their exist- 
ence that granted access to all audiences and critics to read and write through their language and 
meaning. However, if post-modern understanding looks at the text as an autonomous, independent 
entity with its own right, in the Bhakti cultural sphere, the idea of ‘authenticity’ was twice removed 
from the very existence of these texts. As opposed to the concept of modern reading (that reads the text 
in relation to the author) and the post-modern understanding of reading (the audience’s reception of 
the text as a site of production), here the ‘originality’ of discourse aligns with oral performances; in fact 
it is through mentioning the speaker that the author claims ‘originality’ to his text. Hence, ‘authentic- 
ity’ neither lies with the author nor with his written work but with the speaker before whom both the 
writer and the text is reduced to mere functions for documentation and its status remained as a cor- 
rupted replica of the original speech. So here, the speech as text had greater importance in the cultural 
imagination of the masses and even today, the re-reading of these texts can be assumed to provide 
only a rough glance about the public discourse and identity issues of the times. 
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Novetzkee’s research has pointed out that this anxiety towards authenticity can be noticed through 
the repetitions in the records of events and the representation of performances already written down 
in influential bada. This is while the newer authors have been observed to add newer records to these 
events, to delineate the events succeeding them or the exploration of newer nuances to the events/ 
performances already marked. In short, the claim to written authenticity was only by a reiteration of 
the contents present in the public texts and a reaffirmation of oral practices of the past. Interestingly 
then, the debate over authenticity was through tracing a lineage from the oral performer to the 
written scribe; almost in a manner of tracing one’s bloodline, this too creates a volatile understanding 
of identity even if through cultural means. Besides, this intriguing idea of identity affirmation, many 
contemporary or even later writers have used their compositions in the name of the Varkari saints to 
claim legitimization of their mystic experiences; this is the phenomenon that bothers Novetzkee and 
he entitles it as an act of “corporate authorship.” 

Hence, this entire Maharashtrian tradition of Bhakti that is located around Namdev can be a very 
interesting corpus to read the relationship between orature, public performance and literature at a 
time when India witnessed one of its most defining moments of cultivating a public sphere that was 
both non-modern in character but instrumental in de-stabilizing the operations ofa rigid, insecure 
society that was absorbed into the urges of identity explorations. 
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Notes 


' Roland Barthes in his text S/Z (1970) introduced two important terms “lisible” and “scriptable” that meant 
“readerly” and “writerly” respectively. The idea of classifying a readerly/writerly text was based on the 
method of approaching a text. Readerly texts could be those texts that invite an act of reading it for its fixed 
and intended meaning without any possibility of the reader to interpret it otherwise. In such an approach, 
meaning production and reception is a unilateral process, between the writer and the reader. In writerly 
texts, a reader can ‘create’ his/her own meaning out of the text and thus meaning can vary from one reader 
to the other. In this, the reader himself produces a parallel meaning to that of the writer; hence is ‘scriptable’ 
or ‘writerly’. 

° Most non-modern /primitive religious belief systems relied on orality, memory and body performances for 
community construction. The idea of writing down a script is relatively new to anthropological studies and 
the first attempts at a written system roughly dates back to the third millennium BCE when scripts 
consisting of pictorial letters and symbolic figures emerged. 

> During the period of European enlightenment, reason and rationality was mostly circulated in pamphlets, 
treatises and in the eighteenth century through periodicals to cultivate a culture of debate. Here, it is to be 
noted that Habermas’ conception of the public sphere, in Europe, fits in only with the culture of written 
arguments. Oral representation in these debates had little intrinsic value to politics and the efforts in shaping 
public opinion. 

* The likes of Max Muller and William Jones had categorically attempted to translate and interpret Vedic ideas 
on rules to shape them into laws ina rather selective and often brief understanding of the pre-Islamic Indic 
condition. In fact, religiosity and practices varied from one region to another though within a common 
fulcrum ofa dharmic worldview. The European Orientalists clubbed them into a single group of what they 
defined as ‘Hinduism’. 

See, The Dharmashastras in Socio-Legal Perspective, edited by Tapati Mukherjee, (Kolkata: The Asiatic 
Society), 2021, p. 7-11. 

> See, Jurgen Habermas, “The Public Sphere: An Encyclopedia Article” in New German Critique, No. 3, 

Autumn 1974, p. 49-55. 
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° Tbid. 

7 See, Christian Novetzkee, Religion and Public Memory: A Cultural History of Sant Namdev in India, (West 
Sussex: Columbia University Press), 2008. 

* While the Brahmins and the ruling elites came under direct attack by the Islamic rulers in India, the public space 
that was predominantly Hindu took recourse to practising religion by abjuring the Sanskrit language and 
living outside the scriptural-temple-based ritualistic religion that were mostly sanctioned by the priests. How- 
ever, community rituals and popular practices continued in non-sacred places of human interaction. Novetzkee 
notes that a great population of these participants belonged to the deprived castes and sections of the society. 
Ibid., 77-79. 

° Tbid., 42-44. 

' Tbid., 61. 

" Thid., 105. 

'2 Thid., 117. 

‘3 Thid., 118. 

44 Tbid., 128. 

5 Thid., 163. 

'6 Tbid., 208. 

'7 Thid., 209, 213. 

'8 Thid., 221. 

'9 Thid., 224. 

0 In fact, a well-brought-out dichotomy can be noted between the practices of ‘Naradiya Kirtan’ that allowed 
limited participation of audiences and was based on religious scriptures. However, with the likes of Namdev, 
the ‘Varkari kirtan’ stemmed with great public participation where one in the audiences could also assist the 
key artist in the oral performance. These kirtans were non-planned and without the scriptural foundations 
of religion. 

*! See, Sheldon Pollock, The Language of the Gods in the World of Men: Sanskrit, Culture and Power in Pre- 
Modern India, London: University of California Press, 2006. 

» See, Christian Novetzkee, Religion and Public Memory: A Cultural History of Sant Namdev in India, (West 
Sussex: Columbia University Press), 2008, p. 234. 

° Tbid., 236. 

4 Thid., 239. 

5 Tbid., 212. 

26 Thid., 248. 
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Can a Machine be Intelligent?: Analysing Notions 
in AI Discourse 


BULLO KANO 


A® machines intelligent? Perhaps this question is already late. It may be seen to be redundant 
when the term “Artificial Intelligence” or “AI” has already gone rampant in modern discussions. 
Further, Al fields of research may not care if the debates in philosophy are able to finally conclude if 
machines can think, be conscious, or be intelligent. Philosophical discussion in turn often takes on some 
or the other notion of intelligence and declare machines to be either intelligent or not. From AI cars to 
Al in mobile phones, the application of AI technology already, it seems, remain immune to what 
philosophical nitpickings have got to say on the subject. Such indifference is perhaps, not altogether 
unjustified. Al as an academic discipline largely has to do with computational modelling of various 
human capabilities; all these capabilities perhaps marked as intelligent or constituting being intelligent. 
As such, the discipline may correctly be considered as mostly consisting of research in techniques 
involved in computation such as the AI programming languages, artificial neural networks, machine 
learning, all this again to reach at least human level abilities if not to surpass them. In light of the success 
of Al research, theoretically as well as in its application, it is easy to forget its roots in philosophy. 

Perhaps, much depends on how AI is defined. A controversial (yet fitting, in my opinion) defini- 
tion provided by Margaret Boden is that AI is seen as “the science of intelligence in general”. Its goal 
then is to arrive at systematic theories that provide for explanations for the various mental or psy- 
chological capacities. It then encompasses the entire range of possible minds. As such, AI cases still 
remains very central in philosophy, especially philosophy of mind. AI gives for interesting cases on 
which to test philosophical concepts and theses. For instance, human-like android, Commander 
Data, from the star trek series is taken up by Ned Block in posing the question behind the harder 
problem of consciousness — “Why should physically different creatures overlap phenomenally in one 
way rather than another or not at all?”. Block’s contention is that as of now we have no conception 
of consciousness that allows us to answer such questions or to test for consciousness (including human 
consciousness). Further, he says, “But we should not be happy with the idea that there is a science of 
human phenomenality, another of machine phenomenality, and so on.” So following Boden and 
Block, one might as well decree that Al is relevant to discussions on consciousness in general or the 
science of consciousness in general. Anaylses of notions in purview of AI cases then not only becomes 
important in expanding the old horizons of those notions but also in providing for new horizons to 
explore. The aim here then is to analyse the notions of understanding and intelligence with regards to 
Aland provide for an answer to the initial question of — Are Machines intelligent? However, the take 
away lessons will also include testing the boundaries of those notions irrespective of AI. 


1. The Two Approaches 


Cana machine think? The question was first proposed by Alan M. Turing in 1950*. In present day 
debates, the question may be more specifically applied to computers — can computers think or act 
intelligently? A variant of this question may be stated as — is Artificial Intelligence (AI) possible? 
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Philosophical debates centred around these questions make use of two approaches. First way is to 
analyse, discuss and assert something about the two players typically involved in AI discussions — the 
human and the machine. With regards to human, often the assertions will be of the type that they are 
nothing more than a kind of machine, a physical system. Therefore, positions® with such assertions 
conclude that consciousness, awareness, intentionality, intelligence and all that mental stuff have 
their basis on a physical system of sort. And since they are so, it is very much plausible and possible to 
create a physical system (different from the physical system that a human is) that can have or do all 
that the human physical system can. One such system is the physical symbol system as proposed by 
Newell and Simon’. For them, symbols lie at the root of intelligent action. So being a mere physical 
system is not enough. To be intelligent, one essential requirement, as the duo claimed, is the ability 
to store and manipulate symbols. So, what follows from such claims is that humans’ capacity for 
intelligent actions are fundamentally a capacity for symbol manipulation. Humans are themselves a 
physical symbol system. The point to be noted here is the downplay of humans and all their capacities 
toa physical machine, especially the downplay of intelligence to symbol manipulation. Correspond- 
ingly, opposition to the possibility of machines being capable of human capacities will oppose any 
such downplay of humans. A disclaimer here is that the paper does not necessarily take sides with any 
of the positions for its purpose nor is it the purpose here to argue for any such posits. Also, while the 
notion of downplay may include reductionist thesis, especially reduction to the physical, it is not 
limited to such theses. 

With regards to machines, it is said that they are physical systems. Though different from the ones 
that humans are, nonetheless, still a physical system with the capacity for symbol manipulation and 
anything else that the human physical system is capable of. Here the human physical system may be 
capable of possessing non-physical capacities, thus, referring to them as a physical system is not a 
downplay. Not only that machines can be aware, understand and act intelligently, they can be so in 
their own subjective way. They are a species in themselves, just like any other. Such a position is held 
by Kevin Warwick’. The point to be noted here is the up play of machines. And correspondingly, 
opposition to the possibility of machines being capable of human capacities will oppose such up play 
of machines. 

What happens in this approach is that the debate tends to focus on the entities, what they are 
capable of and then move on to concepts of those entities and capacities. There is a distinction 
between focusing on entities and focusing on concepts. For instance, let’s consider the statement 
“Humans are mortal”. One way to explain what we understand from the statement is that it points 
out to a set of beings out there in the world, existing, and talks about that set of beings being mortal. 
Another way is to see them as concepts and how the concept “human” implies attribution of the 
concept “mortal”, Whatever is human will be mortal. Whatever is included in the concept ofhuman 
or whoever the concept is applied to, will lead to the application of the concept of mortality to it. The 
determination of the concepts by the entities and the determination of the possibilities of the entities 
by the concepts might be extremely intertwined, so much so that while talking of entities, conceptual 
invocations may occur in the same breath and vice-versa. The AI debate as described above, in 
talking about the players, make claims about those players and hence focuses on the entities and what 
they are capable of. 

But there is a second way to approach the debate — the conceptual way. In this approach one may 
focus on the concept of machines and see whether the concept of intelligence is applicable to it. For 
further demonstration of the distinction, we may take up John Searle’s Chinese Room argument’. A 
computer is provided with an algorithm that enables it to simulate the understanding of Chinese. A 
question is given to it in Chinese, it matches the question against its database and produces appropri- 
ate answers, also in Chinese. If the answers are as good as a native Chinese speaker then according to 
Turing’s test, this computer will have to be thought of as having a mind. The interrogators will think 
that they are speaking to a Chinese person. This is then taken as enough to attribute understanding 
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of Chinese to the computer. Searle now substitutes the computer with himself locked in a room. So, 
Searle is in a room and in this room are several baskets of Chinese symbols. Searle does not under- 
stand Chinese at all. But there is a rule book in English given to him for manipulating the Chinese 
symbols. The rules specify the manipulations of the symbol purely in formal terms. So the rule might 
say, “Take XYZ (Chinese symbols) from basket number one and put it next to WXY (Chinese 
symbols) from basket number two”. Now some Chinese symbols are passed into the room and follow- 
ing the instructions from the rule book, Searle passes back Chinese symbols out of the room. Now again 
suppose that unknown to Searle, the symbols passed into the room are called ‘questions’ and the 
symbols passed out of the room are called ‘answers to the questions’. By manipulating the symbols 
according to the rule book, Searle is said to have a conversation with the outside interrogators. He 
is taken to be answering Chinese questions in Chinese language. Thus, Searle is considered as being 
able to understand Chinese. But this is absurd as it is known that Searle does not understand Chinese. 
The attribution of understanding Chinese to Searle in this case is simply misplaced. 

It may be observed here that the entities, the computer and Searle, are in fact incapable of under- 
standing Chinese. But there is also a conceptual aspect to this whole argument. Searle states that 
mental states by their very definition have certain sorts of contents. A computer by its very defini- 
tion consists in symbol manipulation. A computer program is specified only in terms of syntax. 
Syntax is just the formal structure or arrangement of symbols. If the symbols themselves are not 
semantical, that is, ifthey do not have any content, then there can be no meaning to those symbols 
purely based on their formal structure or arrangement which is the syntax. A computer program 
simply has no semantics. Therefore, it can have no understanding, no mind and surely no thinking. 
A point to be noted is that Searle is not referring to any set of computers existing at that period or 
existing now or in future. The force of his argument lies in the thrust that he denies the concept of 
understanding to the concept of computers. And in doing so it also holds for the entities currently 
existing or will come to exist in future. A conceptual contradiction will be committed if understand- 
ing is attributed to computers. 


2. Analysis of the Notions 


The strategy here is to first up play humans and downplay machines to the fullest. One may 
imagine a spectrum with humans on one end and the machines on the other end. Congruent and 
coinciding with this spectrum imagine a spectrum of a concept with humans on one end and the 
machines on the other end. Suppose the concept of consciousness is taken up. Then on the human 
end, the concept will be in its fullest form as opposed to a reduced form somewhere in between and 
nil in the end. The idea then is to see how the spectrum of other concepts adjusts and clicks with the 
human-machine spectrum. 

Can a computer think? The question sort of presents two concepts that are important in this 
enquiry. First is the concept of intelligence. Machines can be said to be intelligent or not only if we 
know what intelligence is. Second is the concept of understanding. To be intelligent requires one to 
be able to understand. This seems to be a natural assumption among many. Thus, central to the AI 
debate are the two concepts of understanding and intelligence. However, another concept must be 
taken up before the other two are analysed. The concept of computer is the third notion central to 
this debate. But the paper will only briefly deal with this concept as required for the analysis of the 
other two concepts. 

One understanding of computer is that it is mere symbol manipulation. As such computer pro- 
grams are mere syntax, with no semantic content. Such a definition of computer is what Searle uses 
in his Chinese room argument. A slightly different understanding of computer may be had. Tim 
Crane roughly defines computer as a device which processes representations in a systematic way”. 
The difference of this definition with the previous one is the notion of representations. Following 
Crane, a general and obvious way to understand this notion is that a representation is something that 
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represents something, What is important is that representations are not just abstract inert symbols. As 
representing another thing, the notion of representation has in it this idea of being about something, 
that something being the object of representation. As such, it follows that — the notion of represen- 
tation itself has within it this tacit reference to something, something of a kind which is a content or 
content-like. This is what distinguishes representations from mere symbols, which does not represent 
anything but may be used as representations. So, this definition of computers as processing represen- 
tations may be understood as processing not mere abstract symbols, but processing of symbols that 
represent something. The symbols may be abstract in themselves, but so long as they represent, they 
are representations. This understanding of representation is what makes the second definition of 
computer not only about symbol manipulation but also something more. It is due to the power of 
representations themselves that the representational activity of computers can be brough about. The 
claim here is that a computer is more than just syntax. So, definitions that reduce computers to be 
essentially syntactical do not do justice to the notion of computers. 

Now first, the notion of understanding is taken up. It is natural to assume the necessity of under- 
standing in anything (a creature, an organism, or a system) for intelligence to be attributed to it. For 
instance, Searle’s argument posits that the computer does not understand just as Searle in the room 
does not understand Chinese. He maintains, mental states involve semantic contents. The content is 
regarding the state of affairs in the world. Ifhe is right then when one understands, the mental state one 
is therein, has a semantic content involved. There is no semantic content in the manipulation of 
symbols that a computer program is. So, there is no understanding involved. And hence, computers 
cannot be intelligent. On the other hand, Warwick posits that computers may be understood to have 
its own subjective understanding. It can at the least understand machine codes. Further, machines can 
be given its own sensory systems and made aware of their surroundings. The input from the sensors 
may be converted into machine codes and the machines will be aware of the surrounding. The ma- 
chines now have a subjective understanding of the world around them. It seems there are semantics 
involved. As such they are intelligent in their own subjective way. If one were to work with the 
definition of computer that Searle works with, then obviously syntax is not enough for semantics, and 
computers does not have any semantic content. In the above discussion computers were defined as 
processing representations. As such they are more than syntax. However, this definition does not 
amount to the claim that computers have semantic contents and thereby understanding, as Warwick 
claims. Understanding that arises due to semantic content will surely be not possible in a computer. 

But the notion of understanding is not limited to semantic content. There can be understanding 
that does not require semantics. The subjective character of experience of an organism is not some- 
thing external in the world and thus, an understanding of it is not about something external in the 
world either. Nor is it about any particular experience which can serve as the object of understand- 
ing, rather the understanding is present in all subjective experience of an organism as subjective 
experiences for that organism. Hence, such an understanding has no semantic content. Perhaps this 
is the sort of understanding that a computer may have, if semantics is denied to it. May be this is what 
Warwick’s claim amounts to when he argues for subjectivity in awareness, understanding, intelli- 
gence and so on, for machines as a species. But to assert this there is a problem. Thomas Nagel points 
out that members of radically different species will never know what it is like to be a member of 
another species". This is because the subjective characters of experience of different species do not 
share a common reality. There is a pre-assumption here. The bats, the humans and most of other 
species are already assumed to have subjective experiences which are to be accounted for. In fact, it 
is the case that the science of today, does not provide a proper account of it precisely because the kind 
of reduction they make, walks away from the very thing they attempted to explain in the first place. 
Now computationalism as being a form of functionalism reduces mental states to functions which rip 
them offits subjective character. Further, if these functions are then taken and put (as algorithm) in 
a system, of which it is already known that it has no consciousness or mental states, then it is doubtful 
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that these functions will in this new system get back that subjective character that was ripped off of 
them. It may be argued that in this case the subjective character is already in the new system, perhaps 
because if something can be unique in its physical parameters, then it must surely be unique in its 
subjective parameters. But this amounts to pre-assuming consciousness in the system. So while it 
may be possible that the functions, now as algorithm, when put into a conscious system may regain 
a subjective character from the new system, it seems not at all possible that functions when put ina 
non-conscious system will have any such subjective character by virtue of being functions. Thus, a 
computer defined as processing of representations cannot be attributed the kind of understanding 
that has no semantic content. In fact, such an understanding has to precede the understanding that 
consists of semantic content. So, just fitting computers with sensors and making them aware of their 
surrounding world, giving them some semantic content, will not amount to understanding them. 

But what about intelligence? Can a computer be intelligent? Given the natural assumption of the 
necessity of understanding in attributing intelligence, the answer may be an obvious denial. The 
concept of intelligence is next taken up. Newell and Simon described intelligence as a composite, for 
no single thing accounts for intelligence in all its manifestation. There simply is no intelligence 
principle. One requirement for intelligence according to them is the ability to store and manipulate 
symbols. Computers being such systems can, therefore, be intelligent. It seems here that the notion of 
understanding plays no role in the notion of intelligence. Warwick draws an analogy between intelli- 
gence and cake. He says, “The question is perhaps similar to asking: when baking a cake, how much of 
the quality of the cake is down to the original mix of ingredients how much is down to how it is 
cooked? ... What people have been looking for. .. is the recipe for intelligence”'!. One may as well say, 
“While creating intelligence, how much of the quality of intelligence depends on. ..?” It may immedi- 
ately be noted in the asking of this question the awkwardness of the term “quality of intelligence”. Can 
there be any quality of intelligence? Can there be, for instance, a “bad” quality intelligence just as there 
can be a “bad” quality cake? Or ifone says “intelligent action” can it be also said “bad intelligent action”? 
To say “bad intelligence” creates confusion. This is precisely because intelligence itself is a quality 
attributed to other things, namely, action and behaviours. Both “bad” and “intelligent” are adjec- 
tives. As such even if they are used together, they only affect the noun or verb they are connected to. 
So to say “bad intelligent action” may actually mean “bad action” and “intelligent action” where both 
are about the same action, and not that the quality of intelligence is bad. For if there was lacking in 
the action, then the quality will be of lesser intelligence and not bad intelligence. 

To say human beings are intelligent is to attribute them the quality of intelligence. This attribu- 
tion should not be confused with something, processes and capacities, in the human that is intelli- 
gence itself. For instance, one way to understand intelligence, as George Butterworth points out, 
may be by reference to the psychological processes which give rise to knowledge!'. Richard Gre- 
gory describes intelligence as — 1) intelligence of stored knowledge termed Potential Intelligence, and 
2) intelligence of processing for problem solving termed Kinetic Intelligence.'> What may be ob- 
served in these descriptions of intelligence is that intelligence is defined as a product of processes in 
correlation to knowledge. Intelligence as a product is therefore taken to be an entity or perhaps a 
more appropriate term will be a quantitative property, just like energy. Also, there are those who take 
intelligence to be something in the mind or brain. For instance, Warwick defines intelligence as: “the 
variety of information-processing processes that collectively enable a being to autonomously pursue 
its survival”'>, His definition of intelligence takes specific processes as constituting intelligence. 
Searle, who correlates intelligence with consciousness, brain processes and so on, may be taken as 
providing a similar kind of understanding of intelligence. In all these definitions, it may be observed 
that intelligence is taken to be an entity or a composite or both together. In case of Warwick it seems 
to be a complex entity. In case of definitions where intelligence is an abstract correlated with knowl- 
edge and hence a product, it is taken to be a composite. My claim is therefore two-fold. Firstly, 
intelligence is not an entity and secondly, it is not a composite. Together, as a conjunction, my 
assertion is that intelligence is not a composite entity. 
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The reification of intelligence as an entity is a mistake. It follows from what has been discussed 
above with regards to the cake analogy by Warwick. This fact is quite commonly understood 
among psychologists, who in fact often uses tests to investigate intelligence by treating it as an entity. 
W. B. Dockrell writes: “The different concepts of intelligence held by the participants in the sympo- 
sium minimize the danger of accepting any one point of view about intelligence as correct. There 
remains the danger of unconsciously reifying the concept of intelligence and treating it as though it 
were an entity and not merely ‘a convenient manner of speech’”"’. Intelligence is a quality that is 
attributed to doings and doers, that is, actions and actors of those actions. Another concept that 
applies to actions is that of “good” or “goodness”. A such my claim is that the analysis of the concept 
of intelligence may be carried out just like the analysis of the concept of good as given by G. E. 
Moore. Moore takes good/goodness to be a simple notion and hence, not definable!’. By not defin- 
able he means, good cannot be further decomposed into constituents. He says that propositions 
about “the good” are all synthetic and never analytic. “The good” is the thing which has good/ 
goodness as its quality. So in the statement, “Pleasure is the only good”, the “only good” is the thing 
that has as its quality goodness and pleasure is asserted to be that thing. The statement, according to 
Moore, is not analytic. It does not give the meaning of the word “good”. Analytic statements are those 
where the relation between the subject and predicate is drawn based upon the meanings of the 
constituent terms. Synthetic statements are those whose truth depends upon the facts about the world, 
which is known through experience. The relation between the constituent terms is not based on 
their meanings, but on facts or state of affairs in the world. So, synthetic statements will be of the kind 
— “Pleasure is good”, “Happiness is good” and so on. Moore also explains that simple terms are “simply 
something which you think of or perceive, and to anyone who cannot think of or perceive them, 
you can never, by definition, make their nature known.” 

A similar case can be made for intelligence. The reason why many feel “intelligence” is a complex, 
multifaceted thing or entity is precisely because they feel that its meaning can be understood in terms 
of some constituent parts, such as communicating, thinking, processing, being conscious and so on. 
But then it may be realised that statements such as “He is intelligent”, like statements such as “Pleasure 
is good” are all synthetic. Also intelligence is such a term which, to anyone who cannot think of it or 
perceive it, can never be made to know its nature, simply by definition. Imagine for instance that 
one has to explain an Al computer what intelligence is. How will one do it? It seems almost impossible 
to define to do so. Given that computers follow strict rules, telling it “This is intelligent” while 
pointing at a game of chess or rules of logic will only lead the computer to equate the game of chess 
or rules of logic to the term “intelligent”. It is often said by AI supporters that a computer, which has 
machine learning or deep learning capabilities, can extract features from cases which are marked as 
intelligent and then have a kind of learning about intelligent acts. The question then is how will it 
know what the features are being marked as? Suppose in the game of chess, it may learn which 
moves to make when faced with a given situation. How will it know those features are intelligent? 
Such marking just give rise to synthetic relations and it does nothing to explain what intelligence is 
to the computer. Perhaps, explaining qualities to the computer might be too much to ask. It may also 
be asked: “Do Chimpanzees ever think that humans are more intelligent than them?” or “Do they 
ever wonder if monkeys can be as intelligent as them?” Thus, I posit that intelligence is a simple 
notion and cannot be defined. Also, it follows then that “intelligence is a simple quality”. This then 
contradicts any understanding of the concept which takes it as a complex entity. It is more sensible to 
attribute that simple quality of intelligence to individual actions and processes, rather than try and 
define intelligence in terms of those actions and processes. 


3. Answering the Question 


Now, can computers be intelligent? If this question amounts to asking if computers can be intelli- 
gent and thereby can computers understand, then the answer according to what I have argued is that 
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they cannot have understanding and thereby cannot be intelligent. But the question has another 
sense in it. Can the concept of intelligence be attributed to the concept of computers? So far it is a 
quality that can be attributed to actions, computers can be attributed intelligence if what they do are 
considered as actions. An implication of such attribution will be that the concept of intelligence is no 
longer as strongly connected to the concept of understanding. A computer might not understand at 
all and yet be considered intelligent. 

What has happened here is that the human-machine spectrum for the concept of intelligence does 
not coincide with the human-machine spectrum for the concept of understanding. The spectrum of 
the concept of intelligence with humans on one end and machines on the other end is not congruent 
to the spectrum of the concept of understanding with humans on one end and machines on the other 
end. This juxtaposition is different from the alignment of spectrums of those concepts according to 
the common or natural way of relating understanding and intelligence. For according to the natural 
assumption, that understanding is necessary for attributing intelligence, the intelligence concept 
spectrum will superimpose on the understanding concept spectrum. The spectrums, tuned as rang- 
ing from humans to machines, will be the same for both the concepts. Being intelligent then depends 
on being able to understand. However, the analysis here shows that such superimposition of the 
concept spectrums for understanding and intelligence are not correct, or at least not necessary. 
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Idea of Home and Estrangement in Attia Hossain’s 
Sunlight on a Broken Column 


ANANYA BHARDWAJ 


Abstract: This paper will aim to study the notions of home for different female subjects of mid- 
twentieth century India through Attia Hosain’s Sunlight on a Broken Column (1961). Sunlight on a 
Broken Column portrays a sense of displacement and captures the uncertainty that marked the lives of 
talugdar' families during the Partition. The paper will attempt to study the idea of belonging for women 
and aim to chart out the implications ofan external imposition which results in shaping these ideas. It 
would also aim to highlight the ways in which these ideas are depicted in literary representations. 

The novel also sheds light on another aspect of home through minor characters like Laila’s ex- 
governess, Mrs. Martin, and her friend, Joan. Mrs. Martin, an Anglo-Indian, who has visited England 
merely once, considers it to be her home. On the other hand, Joan thinks of neither England, nor 
India, as home. The paper would trace the meaning of home and draw patterns of changes which 
come with the acquiring of identities and with subsequent generations. It will dwell into the question 
of Home for the Coloniser and argue that for the Coloniser, Home can never be the colony. 


Keywords: Attia Hosain, Home, Partition, Belonging, Nation, Muslims, Anglo-Indians, Women 


Introduction 


‘Ila has no right to live there [in England] she [my grandmother] said hoarsely. She doesn’t belong 
there. It took those people time to build that country; hundreds of years, years and years of war and 
bloodshed. Everyone who lives there has earned the right to be there with blood: with their brother’s 
blood and their father’s blood and their son’s blood. . .. War is their religion. That’s what it takes to 
make a country. Once that happens people forget they were born this or that, Muslim or Hindu or 
Bengali or Punjabi: they become a family born of the same pool of blood. That is what you have to 
achieve for India, don’t you see?’ 

- Amitav Ghosh, The Shadow Lines (1988) 


Hv K. Bhabha argues that the myths of origin get lost with time and what emerges is a highly 
romanticised and metaphorical idea of a nation created with the advent of modernity.’ Ifone 
looks at the contemporary political rhetoric around the ideas of ‘Indian-ness’, they would realise that 
the version of nationalism of the 1940s, which was based on a drive to oust the colonisers, is very 
different from the one we come across today. The myths of origin of the Sone ki Chidiya, what India 
was popularly believed to be, has been lost somewhere around debates of who the original inhabit- 
ants of this land were. 

Through her novel, Sunlight on a Broken Column (1961), such an idea is what Attia Hosain 
provides the literary world with. Another dimension, which stands apart from that of Hosain to look 
at the question of nationalism, is the one which has been hegemonized by works like Midnight’s 
Children (1981) by Salman Rushdie.’ By distinguishing herself from the male canon, not only does 
Hosain portray the dwindling lives of taluqdar families in the backdrop of the Partition, she also 
makes one question the idea of an imagined territory as a nation through the eyes of all its female 
characters. But even in works like these, which portray the world through the eyes of its female 
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characters who are oftentimes associated with the nation through their relationships with men 
(“Everyone who lives there has earned the right to be there with blood: with their brother’s blood and 
their father’s blood and their son’s blood”), some identities are still left unrepresented. These are also 
the identities this paper would aim to address with the acknowledgement that the political, ideologi- 
cal, and cultural stakes of seeing the nation this way, as women, are multiple. Not only do women 
find themselves and their bodies to be analogous to the nation, but these bodies then become battle- 
grounds to fight for the nation. How do they juggle between this dichotomy of belonging to a land 
through relationships with men while also being that land? 


Finding Home in a Fragmented House 


Partha Chatterjee claims that the Indian nationalist agenda was to purify the nation of any outside 
elements, western influence, and corruption. It was meant to restore the true fabric of India as it had 
been in the days of Antiquity.* This Renaissance-esque landscape and ambition, which was insti- 
gated not by an internal instinct, but by the enslavement of a power unknown and unmatched, 
resulted in the ostracisation of any foreign origin or blood. This is precisely the reason why Sikhs and 
Buddhists, then and now, get accommodated within the grand idea of the Hindu Rashtra, but the 
Christians and the Muslims do not. The former religions have originated from the subcontinent, 
unlike the latter ones, which are believed to have come with invaders who have made the social 
fabric of the subcontinent impure. 

The novel is set during the years leading to the freedom struggle and the Partition of India, and 
West and East Pakistan. The idea of belonging for women, also dealt with by Hosain, is very 
complex because women are subjects born in homes not their own. Women in the subcontinent are 
taught from childhood to imagine their husband’s residence as their ‘legitimate’ home. Around the 
time Hosain was writing, women’s question in India was bordered around the concept of ‘reform’, 
not rights.° In the words of Priyamvada Gopal, this novel is a “domestic fiction” that can become “the 
vehicle for tales of life” for its female characters.° The novel talks at length about the experiences of 
two sisters who occupy the same domestic space but have entirely different lives. This can be 
credited to their education and social circles, which led to involvement/disinvolvement in politics 
(the Indian Freedom Movement). Nevertheless, these experiences make their domesticity distin- 
guishable, they make way for these sisters to lead their own lives based on the decisions which were 
taken for them. 

Laila constantly reminds the reader that her grandfather’s (Baba Jan) bungalow, Ashiana, is the 
house she was brought to after her parents passed away. This house is the symbol of the power of the 
taluqdars, their legacy, and the living testimony of their wealth. This house would remain even after 
the death of Baba Jan, even after the death of Uncle Hamid, and the division of the family due to the 
Partition. The house only becomes Laila’s own when she visits it for the last time, when they have lost 
everything. It is at this moment that Laila wishes to revive the past, the past which had seemed 
burdensome under the weight of patriarchal institutions and nationalistic dilemma. It is because of 
that nostalgia that the willingness to go back to the time when this house was her ‘home’ is felt. It is 
then that she realises how much the house has grown with her and all that it has seen. The house, 
through the years, along with Laila, witnesses a complete change in its inhabitants, especially after 
Uncle Hamid inherits it. It is interesting to note how this house becomes a home in an instant for 
Laila’s aunt (Hamid’s wife), who had lived all her life somewhere else, but not for Laila, who spent her 
entire life in it. This paper argues that similar to how a nation belongs to a woman through her 
relationships with men, so does a house. This is because the potential marital home which a woman 
is made to strive for since childhood, is not concrete. The idea of Home then takes the shape of the 
abstract, similar to that of the boundaries of a nation. It becomes more of an imagined territory than 
a four-walled defined structure. Moreover, in Sunlight, this idea is further problematised through an 
external imposition, essentially from the State (the patriarchal father figure), which results in altering 
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these ideas for a woman and making her nostalgic for a home she never had. But it would certainly 
be a narrow reading to see Laila’s estrangement from the house and her community only as a result 
of her gender, therefore, the paper also highlights the struggles that this intersection of identities is 
marked with. At different instances in the novel, her religious (minority) identity, her class (which 
sympathised with the British and supported them), and her politics also play a role to designate her 
position. Fourteen years later, by the end of the novel, Laila’s perspective is foregrounded in the 
house highlighting the impact of the Partition and segregation of it. Sarla Parker writes, ‘One 
cannot neatly compartmentalise the personal history of Laila from the social or national history — 
what makes Sunlight on a Broken Column a three-dimensional novel is the manner in which the 
personal, social, and national issues keep interacting and reflecting on one another.” 

Laila, and her cousin Zahra, are represented as two poles of elite Muslim womanhood. Where on 
the one hand, the same house for Laila changes after she starts living in it with her uncle’s family, 
Zahra’s departure and investment in being the ideal wife for her husband makes the reader believe 
that the house of her childhood had been buried by her, with her childhood. 

In her book The Other Side of Silence (1998), Urvashi Butalia talks at length about her maternal 
home in Pakistan which her mother had to leave during the Partition. Ranamama’s House,’ back in 
the suburbs of Lahore, is a reminder ofa broken family. Butalia, when she visited that house in 1987 
after years of her mother and her aunts leaving it, discovered that her uncle had converted to Islam 
after the Partition in order to survive in that Muslim-majority neighbourhood. His wife and chil- 
dren were all followers of Islam and a house which once echoed the verses of Gita,’ then did the 
Quran.'° That house stood for hatred that the Muslim-born children of Rana had towards their 
father who wasa convert. It stood for a nostalgic past that one could never get back. It was a reminder 
of the Partition and the separation that came with it. 

Contrary to this house, is the Vij Bhawan, Aanchal Malhotra’s maternal ancestral home of which 
she talks at length in her work.'! Unlike Ranamama’s house, this house (akin to the house of Laila’s 
grandfather), stands for tradition. It has housed generations of the Vij family and reflected love and 
solidarity. She writes, ‘The ghara and the gaz weren’t the only things that had survived over the 
years. It was also the seemingly antiquated principle ofa joint family structure, of which Vij Bhawan 
had become an embodiment and which it somehow managed to keep alive all these years. [...] As 
the sun began to set and we retreated into the dark rooms, the gaz and the ghara in hand, I thought of 
my nana’s words: “We lived together then - in Lahore, in Amritsar, through the Partition in Delhi - 
and we live together even today.” This was the legacy of Vij Bhawan, I decided, this was what had 
withstood time and dark events. This was what had remained despite the separation.’ 

Houses, therefore, have always been perceived or remembered as embodiments of the lives lived 
in them. Unlike the male domain of the outside, the domestic sphere of women, with its politics and 
purdah,? becomes the site of feminine voice and representation. This is where the personal becomes the 
political. This feminine sphere within a home is where stories and traditions are passed on from one 
generation to the next, this where memories are made and shared, cultures are preserved. This sphere 
has a very personal relationship to the nation because its boundaries aren’t supposed to be tread. This 
feminine sphere, similar to the nation, labels women who defy its boundaries as the outsiders. 

It can be argued that the genre chosen by Hosain for her novel, bildungsroman, becomes the reason 
for Laila to question her belonging within the folds of her identity. She is unlike all the women she 
lives with because of her English education. She is treated differently as well, within and outside the 
house, for instance, when Uncle Mohsin talks of getting Zahra married off, he says, ‘Iam sure Zahra 
will doas her elders decide. She has not had the benefit ofa mem-sahib’s education; though I am glad 
to see certain abhorrent signs of it have been removed, and your young mem-sahib [Laila] has given 
up walking around dressed like a native Christian.’ (23) And amidst the constant reprimands, she 
feels claustrophobic within the confines of the zenana'? of her huge ancestral home. Her western 
education in a house rooted in orthodox Islamic culture, coupled with the loss of her parents, renders 
her root-less and makes her rebel in her own ways in attempts to escape the confines of her house. She 
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asks ‘Why did you not bring me up like Zahra? Why did you send me among those other girls who 
are not torn apart?’ (38) In her attempts to root herself to her traditions, Laila’s search for Home 
becomes a futile one because this idea has no defined boundaries, analogous to that of a nation. For 
most of her life, she looks for Home in her ancestral house or the house of her husband after marriage. 
The dilemma for Laila, and other women like her, is based on the idea of a defined territory. 

This paper, through the arguments above, has tried to establish similarities between home and 
nation and the ways in which these similarities lead to the formation of a relationship between the 
two. Since the paper has tried to establish that home and nation are abstract ideas, this relationship 
between them, then, also becomes abstract. Here, the argument of Homi Bhabha stands true; with 
modernity, what emerges is a highly romanticized idea ofa nation. Similarly, when women are made 
to believe in a home that would-be theirs through their relationship with their husbands, a highly 
romanticized idea ofan abstract home is created. Thus, for women, a home can be imagined through 
a nation (Zahra) and a nation through a home (Laila) because they don’t belong to either on their own. 


Finding Home in a Fragmented Nation 


Viceroy’s House,'* a 2017 movie directed by Gurinder Chadha, is about Lord Mountbatten, the last 
Viceroy of India, and his task of dissolving British rule. One of the concluding scenes in the movie, 
after Partition has been declared, is the distribution of objects of national importance. It is a clip 
where one can see people who used to live together since forever fighting over silver spoons and 
trumpets. The part in the film where two librarians in the Viceroy House are having an argument 
and one says to the other that if she keeps the copy of Jane Eyre for India, Wuthering Heights would go 
to Pakistan, is symbolic of a greater divide. The obvious inference is that this quarrel is over the 
inheritance of British literary canon at a time when the people of a fragmented subcontinent are 
fighting to oust them. But the scene becomes integral also because analogous to the people of India 
and Pakistan, who had always lived together as brethren but are drawing borders between them- 
selves, these two women are seen dividing the two Bronté sisters. 

This paper would chart out similar divisions that arose within women of different ancestries 
(Muslim and Anglo-Indian) and how the notion of home and belonging underwent a drastic change 
for them in the aftermath of the Partition of 1947. 


Muslim women 


‘We can bear the pain only by possessing something that belongs to that instant.’ 
- Orhan Pamuk, The Museum of Innocence (2008)!° 


In Culture and Imperialism, Edward Said talks at length about the challenges that ‘Third World’ 
nations faced because of the rising nationalistic fervour, especially ethnically marginalised and mi- 
nority groups. He writes, ‘It is one of the unhappiest characteristics of the age to have produced more 
refugees, migrants, displaced persons, and exiles than ever before in history, most of them as an 
accompaniment to and, ironically enough, as afterthoughts of great post-colonial and imperial con- 
flicts. As the struggle for independence produced new states and new boundaries, it also produced 
homeless wanderers, nomads, vagrants, unassimilated to the emerging structures of institutional power, 
rejected by the established order... And in so far as these people exist between the old and the new, 
between the old empire and the new state, their condition articulates the tensions, irresolutions, and 
contradictions in the overlapping territories shown on the cultural map of imperialism.’!° 

Said suggests that the struggle to migrate and find new homes within and outside the peripheries 
of newly emerging states was not homogeneous. With the onslaught of cultural imperialism, these 
migrations resulted in keeping alive the divide between communities; racial, religious, and gendered. 
The search for a new home came with shedding of some identities and adapting to new ones. For the 
Muslims in India and the Hindus in both East and West Pakistan, the decision to leave or stay 
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depended on such identities. The situation becomes more nuanced when we talk of female subjects 
because their decision of calling a place Home mostly depends on their male counterparts (father/ 
husband/son). They are relegated out of the inner courtyards of their houses and made to move and 
to flee, thus, bringing outside the inside. For instance, Zahra leaves for Pakistan with her husband 
and in doing so, she comes across as opportunistic; the daughter who forgot her mother and moth- 
erland. On the other hand, women like Laila, who choose to remain in India, are portrayed as defiers 
— neither of their motherland nor of their religion. Is there no Home for women then? Or does the 
choice to call a place home not rest with them? Through another reading, Zahra can be seen as a 
good wife who is supporting her husband in his decision but then, leaving her mother behind can be 
seen as dereliction of duty. In either of the cases, her identity is based on her relationships with others. 
Laila, who chooses Ameer’s home by going against the wishes of her family, and later India, by going 
against the dictates of her religion, is the big defier. Defiance, in the contexts of the nation, nation- 
alism, and the Partition, indicates not only going against the dictates of the family structure or 
religion, but also the assumed agency of a woman which leads her to exercise a choice that never 
really lay with her. Laila becomes the defier of a land to which she never belonged. How do women 
reconcile with such a paradox? How do they imagine their bodies to be symbolic of lands which 
have to be protected, those same lands where they do not have citizenship of? 

Here, this paper would argue that the instinct to defy lies at the heart of the educated Laila who has 
always been criticised for not having an opinion of her own. The selective freedom that she has, owing 
to her western education, operates within nationalistic questions of belonging through native lan- 
guages and cultures. It is this education, which was supposedly designed to control her and the likes of 
her, that has given her the weapon to dream and to be free. She defies three of the most important 
patriarchal institutions in her bid to find and establish a home - family, religion, and the State. 

For most of the diasporic or displaced subjects, ‘home’ is, essentially, a space of conflict. They fail 
to place themselves within any boundary and therefore, belong nowhere, like Manto’s Toba Tek 
Singh.’ They become outsiders in the land they have occupied and also in the one they have 
evacuated. For most Partition survivors, rehabilitation could never result in belonging. There are 
countless narratives of survivors who talk about their lives on the other side and how different it 
would have been had the Partition not happened. This forced displacement, which resulted in so 
many people crossing the border, has rendered an entire generation homeless. 


Anglo-Indian women 


In the newly independent nations, India and Pakistan, after the mass migration of millions of 
people across both sides of the border and the subsequent deaths, rapes, loots, and abductions, it had 
become a matter of privilege for those Hindus and Muslims who finally found a place to belong. But 
when we talk of the displacement caused by the Partition, we often forget to talk about the Christians 
(missionaries, Anglo-Indians, converts, etc.), the population which was rendered doubly-displaced 
overnight. It had become extremely difficult for these people to sustain themselves while carrying with 
them a faith that had come from continents afar in this newly built but fragmented subcontinent. 


Eyes I dare not meet in dreams 
In death’s dream kingdom 
These do not appear; 
There, the eyes are 
Sunlight ona broken column 
There, is a tree swinging 
And voices are 
In the wind’s singing 
More distant and more solemn 
Than a fading star.’ 

- T. S. Eliot, ‘The Hollow Men’ (1925)'* 
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Analogous to Eliot’s depiction ofa state between life and death, a sort of paralysis, on the border, was 
the condition of Anglo-Indians during the Partition of 1947. The novel, though partially, sheds light 
on other (less conventional) aspects of home during the Partition, through minor female characters 
like Laila’s ex-governess, Mrs. Martin, and her friend, Joan. Mrs. Martin, an Anglo-Indian, who has 
visited England only once with her late husband, is everything British. She speaks the Queen’s 
English with the British accent, dresses and eats English, and considers England to be her Home. 
Another such character who is given a little space in a couple of pages in the book is Laila’s Anglo- 
Indian friend at the University of Lucknow; Joan. The question that arises then is, how can Home, 
a place of rootedness, be only once or never visited? Does this have to do with the fact that ‘home’ for 
the Coloniser can never be the colony? 

Laila’a Aunt Abida asks Mrs. Martin, when Mrs. Martin remarks on how she wishes to be buried in 
England, ‘But, mem-sahib, to whom will you return? You said you had no one of your own alive, 
and when you went there your brother’s wife, God forbid, made you pay to stay with her, and for 
your food.’ (48) 

For Mrs. Martin, the distinction between herself and the colonised has to be far greater than 
between herself'and the English back in England. She is nostalgic for a world she has hardly known, 
reminisces the history of a place which might never accept her completely. This nostalgia might be 
the result ofa constant battle with oneself to stand apart from the natives. This differentiation, for her, 
shouldn’t only be limited to skin colour, but should also include some inherent values which make one 
a citizen of a nation. More than anything, these differences should be duly noted at all times to reiterate 
the inherent distinction between herself and the Indians. Mrs. Martin’s constant efforts to draw the line 
is captured by Hosain in a number of her dialogues like, *... dear Lily’s [Laila] father, well, he was just 
like one of us’ (48), or ‘I love your country, but my bones must rest in my own land.’ (49) 

Despite having to pay for her stay and food by her relatives in a country she was visiting for the 
first time, Mrs. Martin wishes to be buried there. This might be because in death she visualises an 
opportunity to be united with her land, the superior land inhabited by the superior race, something 
she couldn’t do while she was alive. In death, especially in funeral ceremonies and burials, the dead is 
commemorated back into the society. Mrs. Martin wishes to seek her place, after death, in a world 
which never offered her a stay while she was alive. The idea of commemoration and assimilation of 
the dead into the congregation of the living through ceremonies like funerals and burials is touched 
upon by Thomas Gray in ‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard’ (1751) and then later by Philip 
Larkin as well. 


‘Through suburb scrub because it held unspilt 
So long and equably what since is found 
Only in separation - marriage, and birth, 
And death, and thoughts of these - for which was built 
This special shell?’ 
- Philip Larkin, ‘Church Going’ (1955) 


Another character providing a significant insight into the lives of Anglo-Indians is Laila’s friend at 
the University of Lucknow, Joan. ‘My grandfather came here from England; we still talk of England 
as home, we have more in common with the English than with Indians, but we still remain just 
Anglo-Indians. It makes one feel like those riders who canter round the ring of a circus, balanced on 
two horses, except that those horses are trained to keep in step, and their riders are respected.’(127) 
Joan neither considers herself to be Indian, nor British. Her identity is an emblematization of the 
conflict that comes with the anxiety of not belonging. Unlike Mrs. Martin, Joan represents the 
generation which is growing up and becoming politically aware of the increasing nationalism 
within the Indians. She is of the generation which is hearing talks ofa Muslim nation deemed to be 
carved out of the subcontinent. She is well aware that in this mixture of identities which are hunting 
for land and people to call their own, someone with her name, colour, and blood, will have no place. 
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Laila describes her as someone who ‘did not hate Indians as we hated the British; she merely consid- 
ered them a race apart. Yet she did not identify herself with the English.’ (127) It can be argued that 
she did not have as severe a reason to hate Indians as Indians had to hate the British, but the fact that 
she did not consider herselfto be English can be attributed to her university education, her ideas of 
a nation which were somewhat influenced by her native friends, and the lack of a place she could call 
Home. She is that subject of the diaspora who knows that she will not be able to belong in England 
even though her ancestral roots lie there. It is a time when ancestral roots do not matter, when neither 
culture nor language nor skin colour is enough, when a nation is made by the blood of those who are 
willing to bleed for it. 


Conclusion 


The ‘history’ of Partition’s continuous focus has solely been on Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs. Just 
like the Dalits, others who have been made invisible, are the Christians. Even though their lives were 
equally affected because of the violence, they are never talked about when we talk about Partition. 
Due to the close links between Christianity and Islam, both emerging as Abrahamic religions, 
Christians are often imagined in the popular Hindu imagination as being one with the Muslims,” 
which is one of the reasons as to why the narratives of Partition render them silent. This could have 
also been because they were seen as being within close ties with the colonisers who brought in the 
missionaries and convinced a lot of people to convert. Unfortunately, not much material survives, 
apart from some findings by Partition scholars like Butalia, to provide a glimpse into the lives of 
people from this minority community because of historical neglect. 

This paper would make a final argument trying to tie the notions of Home and Nation for 
colonists who stayed and the ones who left. ‘Home’ can be found nowhere for them, since they would 
always be a race apart here and a race below there. In certain ways, this is similar to Muslim women 
like Laila who decided to stay back in India because like Joan or Mrs. Martin, they would never be 
completely accepted. Does this mean that the coloniser and the colonised can empathise with each 
other? In most cases, unfortunately, not. Empathy would come froma place of understanding but 
when two people(s) do not consider themselves to be similar, there is no space for any sort of 
sisterhood. Therefore, finding a Home in an individual would also not be possible in the aftermath 
of the 1947 devastation. Partition, then, ceases to mean simply a bifurcation. It means alienation. 


George Washington University, USA 
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Re-writing Colonial History: A Contrapuntal 
Reading of Caryl Churchill’s Cloud Nine 


CHANDANA RAJBANSHI 


Abstract: The paper aims to focus on how Caryl Churchill’s play Cloud Nine (1979) works as an 
experimental instrument or medium to deal with the most controversial themes like colonization, 
exploitation, identity politics and power relations. It will show how Churchill is able to go beyond 
mainstream culture and narratives to deal with intertwined and overlapping histories, diversity and 
different perspectives. Saidian contrapuntal reading of the play helps to investigate the relationship 
between the colonizer and the colonized. It addresses the issues and experiences from both the 
perspectives of the white man and the non- white man. This theory connects the readers to the 
structures of the plot as well as the idea behind it and also provides a new way of analyzing a literary 
especially a colonial text. The paper will explore the legacy of imperialism within and beyond the 
geographical territory and highlight the concepts of cultural dominance and resistance. This paper 
intends to investigate Churchill’s play through the light of the contrapuntal reading. A contrapuntal 
reading of the play defends its value by historicizing its combined complicity in, and critique of 
colonialism. 


Keywords: Colonization, contrapuntal, colonizer, imperialism, resistance 


Introduction 


Where there is power, there is resistance, and yet, or rather consequently, this resistance is never in a 
position of exteriority in relation to power. Should it be said that one is always “inside” power, there is 
no “escaping” it, there is no absolute outside where it is concerned... Their existence depends on a 
multiplicity of points of resistance: these play the role of adversary, target, support, or handle in power 
relations. These points of resistance are present everywhere in the power network. 


(Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality) 


he term ‘contrapuntal’ occurs in Edward Said’s book Culture and Imperialism (1993). The 

term is actually derived from music that refers to the melodic lines that are in counterpoint with 
each other. Said uses the term to interpret colonial texts in order to make discourse and counter 
discourse from both the perspectives of the colonizer and the colonized. This reading helps to 
understand the political, social and economic relationship between the emperor and its colonies. 
Said wants his readers to connect them with the structure of the narrative and to the idea or concept 
behind it, and experiences from which it draws support. It provides a set of background or a struc- 
tural reference and attitude in order to describe the relationship between the narrative set in the 
metropolitan cities of the colonizer and the colonized lands. He says that this reading deals with 
“awareness both of the metropolitan history that is narrated and of those other histories against 
which (and together with which) the dominating discourse acts” (Said 51). Said asserts that the 
contrapuntal reading involves “not only the construction of the colonial situation as envisaged by the 
writers, but the resistance to it as well” (Said 79). The contrapuntal reading leads the readers to 
consider the unconsidered, unrecognized and unrepresented native land and its people. Said’s theory 
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highlights the perspectives of imperialism and the resistance to it “We must therefore read the great 
canonical texts with an effort to draw out, extend, give emphasis and voice to what is silent or 
marginally present to ideologically represented in such works. The contrapuntal reading must take 
account of both processes- that of imperialism and that of resistance to it, which can be done by 
extending our reading of the text to include what was once forcibly excluded” (Said 78-79). 


The Legacy of the British Empire 


The colonizers claim themselves as the agents of God who came to the dark continent of Africa for 
a noble mission. They let the natives to realize that they need the white men to make a disciplinary 
society and to bring law or rules; and to sustain order and equilibrium in this land. They inculcate 
racial inferiority into the minds of the natives and consider them as savage, evil, uncultured and 
uneducated. That is why the natives should be governed, dominated and controlled by the colo- 
nizer. This governmentality of the British government establishes the issues like exclusion, exploita- 
tion and resistance. The emperor’s legacy is not only limited to the acquisition of the geographical 
territory but also to dominate or demolish native cultural heritage. Edward Said exposes the politics 
of the cultural, literal representation of the natives and tries to investigate the dependency of the 
colonizer’s prosperity on the colonized land and its people. That is why Said aims to highlight the 
setting of the plot and the context of the text. 

A contrapuntal reading helps to illuminate the weakness or darkness of the colonizer because the 
power and prosperity of the emperor depends on the non-white people and their lands. It also reflects 
multiple intertwined and overlapping histories, experiences and perspectives. There are power 
politics of the colonizers behind their mission of civilizing the natives. They impose their ideology, 
culture on the colonized people in order to extend the rule of authority of the emperor and to 
exercise power relations between the master or the white man and the slave or the non-white man. 
Said’s theory aims to visualize the darkness of the emperor beneath the lamp of imperialism by 
bridging the plot of the Western setting and the non-Western setting. In the Introduction to the 
Culture and Imperialism. Edward Said says that “The novels and other books I consider here I analyze 
because first of all I find them estimable and admirable works of art and learning, in which I and 
many other readers take pleasure and from which we derive profit. Secondly, the challenge is to 
connect them not only with that pleasure and profit but also with the imperial process of which they 
were manifestly and unconcealedly a part; rather than condemning or ignoring their participation 
in what was an unquestioned reality in their societies, I suggest that what we learn about this hitherto 
ignored aspect actually and truly enhances our reading and understanding of them” (Said xvii). This 
paper will critically interpret Caryl Churchill’s Cloud Nine in the light of contrapuntal reading of 
the structural dependency that aims to heighten readers’ awareness regarding multiple perspectives 
on the problems. 


Text, Context and Counter Text 


Caryl Churchill, a contemporary British woman playwright who has written many plays with 
different themes for radio, television and theatre including Owners (1972), Light Shining in 
Buckinghamshire (1976), Vinegar Tom (1976), Cloud Nine (1979), Top Girls (1982), Far Away (2000), 
A Number (2000), Love and Information (2012), Ding Dong the Wicked (2012). She deals with the 
most controversial themes like politics, colonialism, culture, society and feminism. This paper in- 
tends to explore colonial histories and experiences through the play Cloud Nine. In this play Cloud 
Nine, she explores issues related to race, gender, colonialism and exposes the legacy or hypocrisy of 
the British. She does not afraid to represent the problems of society even being British and then a 
woman. Her plays work as an experiment in the field of theatre to pave the path for alternate 
possibilities and different perspectives. In the first act of the play, she addresses the issues like cultural 
imperialism, the white man’s racial supremacy, burden and colonial domination or exploitation 
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over the colonized land as well as the patriarchal suppression over women. In the second act of the 
play, she destabilizes or denaturalizes heteronormativity and demonstrates alternate sexual identities 
and relations. A contrapuntal reading of this play brings the readers into the threshold of the different 
context or setting of the plot. In respect to the historicizing of the colonial experience and discourse, 
Homi K. Bhabha in his The Location of Culture states that “My concern is with other articulations of 
human togetherness, as they are related to cultural differences and discrimination. For instance, 
human togetherness may come to represent the forces of hegemonic authority; or solidarity founded 
in victimization and suffering may, implacably, sometimes violently, become bound against op- 
pression; or a subaltern or minority agency may attempt to interrogate and rearticulate the ‘inter- 
est’ of society that marginalizes its interest. These discourses of cultural dissent and social antagonism 
cannot find their agents. . .In the process I’ve described as the return of the subject, there is an agency 
that seeks revision and reinscription: the attempt to renegotiate the third locus, the intersubjective 
realm” (Bhabha 191). 

The first act of the play is set ina British colony in Africa during Victorian time. The second act 
of the plot takes place in London in 1979. The two acts of the play constitute a contrapuntal structure 
that shows a connection between the two different settings. In act one Churchill satirizes the Victo- 
rian imperialism, society, code of conduct, strict ideology and lifestyle of the people. But in the 
second act, she presents the changing nature of the people and less authoritarian society. She tries to 
establish a parallel between the colonized Africa and England. She also compares the colonial op- 
pression with the patriarchal oppression. Because the traditional process of establishment of one 
group or category depends on the destruction of the other. The exploitation of the natives extends 
the British Empire. Similarly, the marginalization or subjugation of women perpetuates the hege- 
monic hetero-patriarchal society and its ideology. The paper explores the politics of ideologies, 
institutionalized or politicized power relations, reasons and consequences of domination in the 
name of civilization. 

Churchill develops the concept of the white man’s burden in her play in order to deconstruct and 
ridicule the mechanism of this idea. The concept is derived from Rudyard Kipling’s poem The 
White Man’s Burden (1899). Kipling wrote this poem to celebrate the diamond jubilee of Queen 
Victoria (1897) based on the context of the colonial control of the United States over Filipino. The 
poem encourages the American colonization, legacy ofits territorial acquisition or expansion, policy 
of ideology and power domination. Here Kipling refers to the moral burden of the white man 
towards the non-white people. The mission of the civilization of the white man is to educate the 
natives and civilize them. In respect of the role of the white man in raising the natives to a civilized 
state, Joseph Conrad in his Heart of Darkness writes the colonizer’s perspectives in such a way that 
“We whites, from the point of development we have arrived at, must necessarily appear to them 
(savages) in the nature of supernatural beings- we approach them with the might as of a deity, and so 
on, and so on. By the simple exercise of our will we can exert a power for good practically un- 
bounded” (Conrad 82). The conceptualization of the white man’s burden is also reflected in this 
play. Churchill strategically uses this concept in order to expose the atrocious and tyrannical nature 
of the colonizer beneath the white skin. She unmasks the masked mission of the white man who 
makes the natives as slaves in their own land and also kills them in the name of civilization or 
humanization. Churchill shows how the British are capable of promoting cultural imperialism and 
imposing Western culture and ideology on the natives by dismantling native culture, identity and 
heritage. This paper aims to disclose the mechanisms and legacy of imperialism. 


Hybridization and Multiculturalization 


The play incorporates different cultural, sexual, racial perspectives and experiences. Churchill 
blends cross-gender and cross-racial subjects, identity and culture. She sheds light on the natives as 
well as the colonizers. The play reveals the process of colonization, the formation of colonial subjects, 
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the process of native identity formation and the policy of colonial domination. It shows the British 
cultural imperialism that let the natives to adopt the Western language, attitude, behavior and 
culture. Churchill presents the racial and cultural hybridization in order to destabilize the stable and 
fixed identity and culture by demonstrating the changing nature of the culture. As culture is the 
source of all identity in respect of class, race, gender religion and ethnicity. That is why she 
deconstructs the traditional way of thinking, behaving and paves a path for alternate possibilities in 
the multicultural world. Though the production of hybridization not only expresses the colonial 
enunciation but also marks the possibility of counter-discourse and civil disobedience within the 
discipline of civility. 

The play begins with a song that indicates the legacy of colonization and the power of England. 
The song also describes the relationship between the colonizer and the colonized. Joshua being a 
black African servant, participates in the white British family union 


“All (sing): | Come gather, sons of England, come gather in your pride. 
Now meet the world united, now face it side by side; 
...-From bush and jungle muster all who call old England ‘home’ 
...From north and south and east and west 
Come one and all for England” (Churchill 1). 


The song glorifies Queen Victoria and her rule of authority over the whole world. It also celebrates 
the British invasion, acquisition and expansion of geographical territory. While introducing the 
audience with his family Clive, a colonial administrator, declares that 


“Clive: This is my family. Though far from home 
We serve the Queen wherever we may roam. 
Tama father to the natives here, 
And father to my family so dear” (Churchill 1). 


The initial statement of Clive forms a relationship between the colonizer and the colonized. It also 
indicates his power to control all the characters around him. 


Configuration of Identity 


Churchill’s characterization of Joshua exposes the hypocrisy of the colonizer because the colo- 
nizer not only takes the native land but also native culture, identity, power and wealth, etc. That is to 
say the colonizers not only conquer the body but also the soul of the natives 


“Joshua: My skin is black but oh my soul is white. 
I hate my tribe. My master is my light. 
I only live for him. As you can see, 
What white men want is what I want to be” (Churchill 1). 


The statement of Joshua problematizes the process of imperialism. In this respect Said says in his 
Culture and Imperialism that imperialism is “the practice, the theory, and the attitudes ofa dominat- 
ing metropolitan center ruling over a distant territory” (Said 90). To elucidate further, the function 
of cultural imperialism Said asserts that “For the enterprise of empire depends upon the idea of 
having an empire...and all kinds of preparations are made for it within a culture; then, in turn, 
imperialism acquires a kind of coherence, a set of experiences, and a presence of ruler and ruled alike 
within the culture” (Said 11). That is why it shows how Joshua is being able to become a slave in his 
own land. His statement formulates the hierarchical or binary paradigmatic relationship between 
master and slave, white and black, the colonizer and the colonized. There is a power relation behind 
any politicized and institutionalized relations. While defining the function of power, Michel Fou- 
cault in his book The History of Sexuality: An Introduction , Vol. 1 states that “...it operates according 
to the simple and endlessly reproduced mechanisms of law, taboo, and censorship: from state to 
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family, from prince to father, from the tribunal to the small change of everyday punishment, from 
the agencies of social domination to the structures that constitute the subject himself, one finds a 
general form of power, varying in scale alone. .. power represses sex and idea that the law constitutes 
desire, one encounters the same putative mechanics of power. It is defined in strangely restrictive 
way...centered on nothing more than the statement of the law and the operation of taboos. All the 
modes of domination, submission, and subjugation are ultimately reduced to an effect of obedience” 
(Foucault 84-85). A contrapuntal reading of the play helps to understand the process of colonialism 
from the native perspectives and the unjust, unequal and uneven status or position of the natives. The 
paper shows the process of identity formation of the British who becomes the master in other land 
and the natives who become the slaves in their own land. 


Politics and Perspectives of the Colonizers 


The theoretical interpretation of the play constitutes the experience, aims, and responsibility of 
the white man from their point of view. Clive being the agent of Queen controls his family as well 
as the natives. He is the representative of the Victorian society as well as the hetero-patriarchal 
society. The Victorian code of conduct, manners, ruling attitude, ambitious nature of the people and 
the societal norm are disclosed through the speech of the characters. Clive glorifies his empire where 
the sun is always rising 


“Clive: All rise please. To Her Majesty Queen Victoria, God 
God bless her, and her husband and all her dear children” (Churchill 18) 


The contradictory nature of Clive reveals the mechanism of colonialism. Clive’s speech exposes the 
politics behind the white man’s burden and the colonizer’s indifferent attitude towards the natives 


“Clive: ...[ know I have a responsibility towards them, to care for them and bring them all to 
be like Joshua. But there is something dangerous. Implacable. This whole continent is 
my enemy. I am pitching my whole mind and will and reason and spirit against it to 
tame it, and I sometimes feel it will break over me and swallow me up” (Churchill 33). 


A contrapuntal reading of the play helps us to know the aims of the colonizer and the process of 
colonization 


“Clive: ... When I heard about our fine fellows last night fighting those savages to protect us 
I thought yes, that is what I aspire to” (Churchill 39). 


Apart from Clive, there are multiple different experiences and perspectives regarding their relation 
to the natives from the other white men who live in colonial Africa. Harry Bagley is also a represen- 
tative of the courage and discovery of the British Empire who harbors a sense of duty to the Queen- 
“Harry: I have my duty to the Empire” (Churchill 38). But still, he demonstrates sympathy for the 
natives. Harry prefers family than the empire and his speech exposes the hypocrisy of the colonizers 
who aim to seek territorial acquisition 


“Harry: ...A chap can only go on so long lone. I can climb mountains and go down rivers, but 
what’s it for? For Christmas and England and games and women singing. This is the 
empire, Clive. It’s not me putting a flag in new lands. It’s you. The empire is one big 
family. I’m one ofits black sheep, Clive. And I know you think my life is rather dashing. 
But I want you to know I admire you. This is the empire, Clive, and I serve it. With all 


my heart” (Churchill 20). 


Though Mrs. Saunders is a British widow, she has a sense of justice that leads her to contend British 
colonialism. She prefers a world of negotiation, solidarity and interdependency between the gen- 
ders, nations, and the people. During her conversation with Harry Bagley, she shows her sympathy 
for the natives 
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“Mrs Saunders: ...] have something important to tell you. I’ve just found Joshua putting earth on his 
head. He tells me his parents were killed last night by the British soldiers. I think you 
owe him an apology on behalf of the Queen” (Churchill 41). 


Churchill presents a parallel between colonial and patriarchal oppression. Maud, a colonial 
administrator’s mother-in-law who lives in colonial Africa with Clive and Betty, but still she knows 
nothing about the outside affairs related to the natives that reveal her subordinate position in the 
family and the society 


“Maud: ... The men don’t tell us what is going on among the tribes, so how can we possibly 
make a judgement?” (Churchill 29). 


A contrapuntal reading of the play will be helpful to understand the above-quoted speech of Maud 
to reconsider colonial history, perceptions and different perspectives. 

Churchill’s use of symbols helps to better understand the relationship between the colonizer and 
the colonized, the mechanism of the white men and the native resistance. Gun represents a system of 
power and control. It symbolizes the rule of authority of the British Empire. Clive keeps a gun with 
him to kill the natives and to protect the British. That indicates the colonial domination and violence 
over the natives as well as the hetero-patriarchal domination and exploitation over the women. Gun 
symbolizes safety for the British on the one hand and on the other violence for the natives. Churchill 
ironically subverts the system of control and power when Clive’s gun brings about his own demise 
by the hands of Joshua. That is to say gun not only wields power but also stimulates opposition and 
resistance. The song is another symbol used in the play to heighten the colonizer’s blind loyalty to the 
Queen of England. It also shows how the white men strategically impose religious imperialism, 
Christian ideals and ideologies on the natives. Joshua sings Christmas carols that unmask the masked 
politics of the colonizers who intend to dismantle native culture, religion, identity and ethnic heri- 
tage. This contrapuntal reading brings an awareness of power relations between Western culture 
and native culture. 


Native Perspective and Resistance 


Churchill intends to focus on the injustice of the natives. She satirizes the Victorian colonialism. 
This reading proposes the experiences, perspectives and double consciousness of the natives from 
their point of view. Joshua represents the colonized Africa. The play explores the problems and 
politics related to the colonial domination, oppression, legacy of the emperor and the tyrannical 
nature of the colonizers towards the colonized. It represents the pathetic condition of the natives 
who have lost their land, identity, culture and relatives. Homi K. Bhabha in his The Location of 
Culture articulates the colonial problems “My purpose here is to define the space of the inscription or 
writing of identity... The experience of the disseminating self-image goes beyond representation as 
the analogical consciousness of resemblance. This is not a form of dialectical contradiction, the 
antagonistic consciousness of master and slave, that can be sublated and transcended. ..Each time the 
encounter with identity occurs at the point at which something exceeds the frame of the image, it 
eludes the eye, evacuates the self as site of identity and autonomy and most important- leaves a 
resistant trace, a stain of the subject, a sign of resistance” (Bhabha 49). 

A contrapuntal reading reveals how the colonizers kill the natives to conquer their land and how 
the white men impose Western ideology and culture on the natives in order to perpetuate the power 
relations as well as the colonization. That is why it gives birth to the concepts of resistance, reclama- 
tion of own culture and identity, recovery of geographical territory. Though Joshua is forced to 
adapt British culture and configurations of identity, but still at the end of the act he resists to the West 
and tries to shoot Clive when his parent’s death news by the hands of British soldiers approached to 
him. Ultimately it produces a culture of opposition and resistance. In an article Postcolonialism, 
Elleke Boehmer writes that “The forces of resistance interpenetrate the imperial regime, they also 
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work tirelessly at undermining and then reconstructing the structures of knowledge.. ..the colonial 
encounter often fundamentally changed both the material world and native consciousness. As a 
result pre-colonial or indigenous cultural resources that might otherwise have provided the means 
and the material of cultural resistance... This means that resistance may in many situations be con- 
fined to the reworking of existing authoritative meanings and structures” (Boehmer 352). 


Transformations and Alternatives 


In the second act of the play, Churchill presents a different world full of freedom and less authori- 
tarian society and traces a connection between dominant colonial nation England and colonies of 
Africa. She subverts the colonial world of suppression, repression, domination and exploitation in 
order to present a multicultural world that produces cultures of opposition and resistance. There is 
neither colonial oppression nor patriarchal domination. She dreams of a world of equality, equity 
among the genders, race, and ethnic groups. Churchill through the two acts of the play shows the 
journey of the characters from the colonial world to the postcolonial and postmodern world, from 
margin to the center and from victimized society to the empowered flexible multicultural world. 


Conclusion 


A contrapuntal reading of the play leads the readers into the threshold of the context and historical 
setting of the plot. The paper helps to understand the misrepresented and unrepresented relationship 
between the British and the non-British. Churchill historicizes the colonial experience in order to 
explore the unexplored and excluded voices and experiences of the natives. She gives voice to the 
natives to expose the politics behind the process of imperialism, homogenization and misrepresen- 
tation of the non-white people. She satirizes colonization and deconstructs the Victorian values of 
civilization. The paper shows how the discourse of history is dominated. With historicization or the 
use of the historical effect, the play is designed to provoke an inquiring attitude towards the present 
through the past and change the dominant versions of history. Churchill demonstrates the relation- 
ships of interdependency, negotiations and solidarity among the colonizers and the colonized. The 
paper aims to widen knowledge regarding the formulation of discourses, and paves the path for 
counter-discourse from both the perspectives of the white men and the non-white men. 
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Influencer of Estates: Women’s Reorientation of the 
Patriarchal Estates in Jane Austen’s Novels 


RADHIKA GUPTA 


Abstract: This paper studies the heroines’ interactions with Austen’s much-famed houses. The 
common trope in all the novels where the heroine is transferred from a mismanaged household 
(marked by absent / failed fathers) to a well-patronised one (extension of the idealised hero) is 
reinvestigated to understand the role of women in recreating these great houses by focussing on the 
conclusions of the novels. The women, ultimately, become the influencers of these estates (already 
carrying very modern connotations). Applying Doreen Massey’s threefold criteria to define space — 
interrelationality, multiplicity, and openness — the shifting nature of the domestic spaces of Austen’s 
fiction can be recognised. In all of Austen’s fiction, even in the end, the narrative does not end with 
static stability; it is a conclusion achieved out of constant movement, alteration, and improvement of 
spaces undertaken by the heroines — which only reaches its pinnacle in Persuasion. 


Keywords: Domestic Estates, Feminist Studies, Jane Austen, Spatial Studies, Women’s Movement 


ASS: great houses — such as Pemberley, Northanger Abbey, Mansfield Park, Donwell Abbey, 
and so on —are the ultimate destinies promised to her heroines. This promise is further inten- 
sified by the lack of their original homes: failed / absent fathers, uncertain / missing homes, or 
ineffectual mothers. Except for Emma, all of Austen’s heroines are either displaced from their par- 
ents’ houses or have to face the threat of homelessness: Dashwood sisters leave Norland Park to 
inhabit a rented, makeshift space of a cottage; the Bennet sisters’ lives are darkened by the looming 
threat of their father’s entailed estate; Catherine Morland already begins her journey away from 
home; Fanny removes to Mansfield Park due to the socio-economic poverty of her parents’ home; 
lastly, Anne Eliott is also ousted from the aristocratic certainty of Kellynch Hall as she navigates 
different social environments. Further, these heroines are almost without any commendable patriar- 
chal figures. Patricia Meyer Spacks also remarks that most of the Austenian fathers absent themselves 
from heroines’ lives either “psychically or physically” (303). In Sense and Sensibility, the Dashwood 
family is without any male support, with a dead father and selfish half-brother, making their situa- 
tion extremely precarious; Pride and Prejudice portrays Mr Bennet as an indifferent and indolent 
father who, despite being an indulgent father, is not an appropriate patriarch; Northanger Abbey 
poses other negative models of father figures: aloof Mr Allen and tyrannical General Tilney; in a 
similar vein, Mansfield Park also recreates such ineligible (Mr Price) and stern (Sir Bertram) father 
figures; Emma’s father is marked by his child-like frailty where it is Emma who needs to act as his 
guardian; and lastly, Sir Eliott, in Persuasion, becomes Austen’s most scathing critique of father- 
figures who is characterised by only negative traits of vanity and profligacy. All of this combined 
with powerless mothers make it essential for Austen’s women to find an alternative home through 
the end of the narrative. 
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There is an equivalence drawn between the heroines’ movement to a stable estate and a stable 
marriage as these estates come to represent their male owners.' This would imply that it is the men 
who solely imbue the estates with their personality and become an overarching influencing presence 
in the heroines’ lives. This argument is further augmented by recognizing in female authority a 
disaster, a monstrosity, or an incapability to be qualified for any power.” However, it is the argument 
of this paper that women are key to the fulfilment of these estates, and Austen’s comic conclusion is 
derived out of the happy union between the combined powers of both men and women — which 
Margaret Kirkham acknowledges as women’s status of “co-inheritors and improvers” of estates (139). 

This would only be possible by admitting the unfixed quality of space which can be changed, 
reformulated, and is always open. This makes these estates a Massey’s space where she suggests a 
threefold criterion to comprehend them: 


First, that we recognise space as the product of interrelations; as constituted through interactions, from 
the immensity of the global to the intimately tiny...Second, that we understand space as the sphere of 
the possibility of the existence of multiplicity in the sense of contemporaneous plurality; as the sphere 
in which distinct trajectories coexist; as the sphere therefore of coexisting heterogeneity... Third, that 
we recognise space as always under construction. (9) 


Massey’s propositions, when applied to Austen’s context, would provide a better understanding of 
the shifting concept of space. For Massey, space is, firstly, relational, in other words, it is constituted 
by different relations and interactions. Austenian estates would, therefore, benefit from the conclu- 
sive marital unions which would then get reformulated by these new relations, or the new presence 
of the heroine. Secondly, Massey allows the possibility of multiplicity in a space, which he terms a 
“coexisting heterogeneity”, which can suggest that Austenian spaces are undefined: they can mean 
different things to different people. And finally, Massey focuses on the unfixed, fluid openness of 
space as it is constantly being made which is also true for Austen’s estates. Her estates are not stable, 
even if their imposing presence gives them that impression, and such openness not only allows them 
to get influenced by the heroines’ presence, but also suggests future possibilities for change, or for 
keeping up with modern times. The comic unions in Austen’s fiction foster a new presence of the 
heroine in the traditional estates, who are not passively imbibing the qualities of their new homes 
and husbands but are imbuing (improving) both of them with their own individualities. 

In Sense and Sensibility, the Dashwood sisters are dispossessed of their paternal estate and forced 
into the dependability of a cottage — annexed to an aristocratic estate without the sense ofa stable 
belonging. Yet, itis this cottage which is marked by completeness: unites tranquillity and access to 
nature, employment and utility, and mutual cordiality and understanding among its residents. It is 
the larger estates which suffer from a lack of purpose or familial bliss: Lacking in sense, Barton Park’s 
residents are unable to find employment within Barton Park and are constantly moving outdoors to 
collect visitors; Combe Magna and Norland Park suffer from the moral deficiency of their owners; 
Colonel Brandon’s Delaford estate is left almost abandoned marked by the emotional suffering of its 
past residents; the Ferrars’ household is misgoverned for its preference of materialistic arrogance. 
Though Mrs Dashwood constantly feels the need for material improvement in her cottage (25), it is 
these other, materially superior yet spiritually inadequate, estates that need to change for the better. 

Ultimately, both Marianne and Elinor’s presence becomes influential to these places: injecting at 
times liveliness, or at times moral sense to the improvement of these estates. Primarily, through their 
marriages, Elinor and Marianne alter the spaces they now inhabit: Marianne brings liveliness and 
domestic felicity to the barrenness of Delaford and its owner’s life (296); and while Edward and 
Elinor are not physically admitted to the Ferrars’ house, the household itself is robbed of its elitist 
pretensions as it has to accommodate the not-so-affluent new members in Elinor and Lucy. The 
other spaces, however, remain as absurd (Barton Park), as dissipated (Combe Magna), and as selfishly 
money-minded (Norland Park) as before. In fact, the narrative underlines the negative effect on 
Norland Park after the removal of the Dashwood sisters: the enclosure of Norland Common driven 
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solely by monetary greed, and the destruction of natural beauty and picturesque by cutting down of 
trees for ostentatious purposes. An optimistic potential is only reserved for these novel households 
which allow the altering presence of heroines. 

Pride and Prejudice deposits the fresh energies of a vivacious heroine and her bourgeoise relations 
to the traditional, ordered estate of Pemberley. The narrative concludes with an emphasis on “that 
pollution which its [Pemberley’s] woods had received, not merely from the presence of such a 
mistress, but the visits of her uncle and aunt from the city” (262). And it is this, what Austen calls 
sarcastically “pollution”, which becomes integral to the improvement of Pemberley. Elizabeth’s 
presence in Pemberley is in fact pivotal to the whole novel: in the first place, it forwards the Eliza- 
beth-Darcy love plot, and afterwards, it becomes radical in its class transgressions. Elizabeth at- 
tributes her initial attraction towards Darcy to Pemberley, she remarks: “I must date it from my first 
seeing his beautiful grounds at Pemberley” (252). Her visit to Pemberley does multiple things: it 
validates Darcy as a patriarchal / paternalistic figure who is deemed as a good landlord, master, and 
elder brother (167) which can further qualify him to be an appropriate husband; for the plot, it 
facilitates the reunion of Elizabeth and Darcy; but, most importantly, it acts as a shifting agent for 
Pemberley as it foreshadows the existence of Elizabeth and her relations in an otherwise exclusive 
space. Elizabeth moves through the halls and grounds of Pemberley, viewing and judging its various 
aspects, and she finally comes across a picture of him, gazing at which she arrives at a definite 
conclusion about her feelings for Darcy: “There was certainty at this moment, in Elizabeth’s mind, 
a more gentle sensation towards the original, than she had ever felt in the height of their acquain- 
tance” (167). This is the decisive moment when she chooses Darcy and Pemberley as her future 
destiny, which would then enable the transformation of both the master and the estate. 

Elizabeth and Darcy’s final confession of love is followed by a humbled self-explanation from 
Darcy: he reproaches himself for his proud behaviour and self-centred opinions (247-48). The 
novel explicitly shows that it is not just Elizabeth whose mistaken beliefs are corrected through the 
course of the novel, but, it is primarily Darcy who is cured of his class snobbery and haughty 
behaviour after meeting Elizabeth. Pemberley estate is not limited to being the embodiment of 
Darcy’s virtues, instead, as Alistair Duckworth suggests that Darcy’s preservation of social order and 
Elisabeth’s subjective spirit are combined in the novel for establishing a perfect union at Pemberley 
(315). Elizabeth’s playfulness infects Pemberley where she instils liveliness in Darcy, becomes a co- 
guardian to Georgiana acquainting her with her “lively, sportive, manner” (261), and makes the 
space of Pemberley more permeable through the entrance of her bourgeoise relations. 

It is this last fact which is most crucial in the improvement of Pemberley. As Susan Fraiman argues, 
Elizabeth’s marriage performs a dual function: it mutually benefits the enfeebled aristocracy (as 
“Elizabeth pumps richer, more robust blood into the collapsing veins of the nobility”) and socially 
inferior bourgeoise (by increasing her relations’ social position), and it smooths “class antagonisms” 
to promote “political stability” (75). Elizabeth’s influence, thus, becomes wide-ranging, however, it 
is her direct interaction with the Pemberley estate which is of monumental concern here. Elizabeth 
brings vitality and novelty to the otherwise cold order and declining value of such noble houses — a 
threat embodied in Rosings Park: marked by a sickly heiress, shallow ostentations, and class arro- 
gance. Austen is aware of the flux in society which is witnessing the diminishing importance of the 
feudal world as new channels of money and power are emerging such as the Bingley family or the 
Gardiners. It is to prevent the obscurement of these great houses that a coalition between different 
classes is required which, in Pemberley’s case, is enabled by Elizabeth whose subjective individuality 
is necessary to prevent the estate from getting sterile. 

Northanger Abbey provides its heroine with a quasi-gothic estate: dangerous and mysterious. 
Though deprived of any ghostly presence, Northanger Abbey is still disturbing in its suffocating 
control over its residents. Catherine’s reading of a gothic fancy in the Abbey is not far away from the 
reality of the space where General Tilney surfaces as a gothic monster threatening to the domestic 
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happiness of the Tilney siblings and Catherine. Catherine’s initial movements in the Abbey are 
already restricted and uneasy due to the dominating presence of the General (181). She even resorts 
to stealth to escape the almost panoptical gaze of the General while attempting to uncover the secrets 
of her new habitat (189). General’s strict law and order in the Abbey, pervasive control over its 
residents, and mercenary conceit prevent the Abbey from becoming a hospitable home and reduce 
it to an oppressive structure. 

Catherine’s visit to the Abbey proves fruitful for its improvement as, though unknowingly, Catherine 
is able to puncture the General’s unqualified authority. Henry Tilney actively defies his father’s 
wishes to pursue Catherine, Eleanor breaks away from General’s control in an independent mar- 
riage, and General’s mercenary motivations are ultimately humiliated — what the novel alludes to as 
“descent of his pride” (248) — as he’s persuaded to give his consent to Henry and Catherine’s 
marriage. This blow to his pride is twofold: he gives up both his monetary egotism and absolute 
decision-making power. Though not a direct agent, Catherine acts as a catalyst to bring a transfor- 
mation in the household of Northanger Abbey: resulting in liberated children and a humbled father. 
Austen also makes it imperative that Catherine is not placed in the actual space of Northanger Abbey 
which is still somewhat under the tyrannical control of the General even if his power can no longer 
extend to his children. Instead, she acquires a more fluid home in the parsonage. Still in making, the 
parsonage provides Catherine with an unfixed space which, as the General notes, “may admit of 
improvement, however” (209). Ultimately, Catherine occupies a curious space: she is now part of 
the Northanger Abbey household and thus qualified to continue bringing the progressive changes 
she had already brought to the Abbey, yet she resides outside the actual physical space of the Abbey 
in a work-in-progress space which would allow her to retain her subjectivity more fully, untainted 
by the General’s insidious influence. The heroine’s occupation of a liminal space — occupying the 
extension of the larger feudal estate — acts as a safeguard against the patriarchal tyranny while at the 
same time admitting the influencing capacity of the heroine on the estate concerned. Moreover, 
positioning her heroine in such a fluid home, Austen refuses to give a final closure to her heroine’s 
trajectory: her final home is still in making, still under construction (both literally and figuratively). 
This trend is taken again, more extensively by Austen, in Mansfield Park. 

Another of Austen’s novels named after an estate, Mansfield Park ultimately records the movement 
within the structure of Mansfield Park: the reorientation of family, threatening influence of outsid- 
ers, a shift in the value system, and eventual recovery after a socio-moral downfall. Mansfield Park is 
initially presented as a fraud: preserving the outward markers of respectability, familial affection, 
and morality, while in deed, vacant of all these. This isa comment on the (mis)management of Sir 
Thomas Bertram, who serves as another authoritative figure, commanding fearful respect from his 
children, but no genuine affection. Joseph Lew applies the analogy of his rule of his colonial estate to 
his rule at home, where both are marked by “absentee landlordism” (510) as there exists a gap 
between the abstraction of paternalistic governance and the reality of distant despotism. This is 
evident in Sir Bertram’s creating of only accomplished women out of his daughters, and not prin- 
cipled ones (333); Sir Thomas can only manage the external attainments of his children, unable to 
perceive their inner lacks. 

This is further aggravated by Mansfield Park’s marginalization of Fanny — the harbinger of 
religious morality and familial values — which adds to Mansfield Park’s corruption. Allotted the 
peripheral space of “the little white attic, near the old nurseries” (8), Fanny’s material and social 
position is always governed by the consciousness of “who and what she is” (107) in the Mansfield 
household. She is actively belittled by Mrs Norris, occasionally patronised by Edmund, ignored by 
other Bertram siblings, reduced to a useful commodity by Lady Bertram, and distantly supervised 
by Sir Bertram. It is only when Fanny leaves the space of Mansfield, and the house is thrown into a 
state of moral chaos, that Fanny emerges out of her invisibility. While Sir Thomas may have before- 
hand realized Fanny’s social importance in forming an alliance with Henry Crawford, her moral 
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superiority, necessary for the revival of Mansfield, is only recognized after Mansfield experiences its 
moments of highest distress. In Fanny’s absence, the moral frailty of Sir Bertram’s other children — 
inducing loss of reputation (Maria), loss of health (Tom), and temporary loss of family (Julia) — 
creates a household of “all solitary, helpless, and forlorn alike” (322). Fanny’s ethical superiority is 
doubly asserted in the face of her parents’ home which is “the abode of noise, disorder, and impro- 
priety” (278), and in the face of Mansfield Park which finally discards its pretence of aristocratic 
perfection to reveal the need of a strong moral agent like Fanny. Since the focus of the narrative is 
Mansfield Park, Fanny leaves her parents’ home as it is, to facilitate the regeneration of Mansfield. 

Vivien Jones argues that the novel’s conclusion places Fanny with “an unpredictable edge to socio- 
moral debate” where “her influence has started a process of moral renewal” for Mansfield Park (17- 
18). This is evident by Sir Thomas not only approving but desiring a match between Fanny and 
Edmund; he is anxious to secure Fanny to Mansfield as he also improves in his opinions by privileg- 
ing “the sterling good of principle and temper” over “ambitious and mercenary connections” as the 
basis of happy marriages (339). With the recognition of Fanny as the true heir of Mansfield and 
acquiring a central position in its social landscape, Mansfield is cured of all its immoral tendencies: 
ousting of vainly unprincipled Maria and her indulgent flatterer, Mrs Norris (334), moral sobering 
of Tom who understands his filial responsibilities and adopts a righteous lifestyle (332), and happy 
realization of Sir Thomas and Edmund in valuing Fanny as integral to their domestic felicity (339). 
Similar to Northanger Abbey, the final arrangement of Mansfield Park places Fanny in a potent, 
liminal position of the Mansfield parsonage; while no longer subjected to Lady Bertram’s wishes and 
free from the awe-inspiring intimidation of Sir Bertram, Fanny can more fully realise her personality 
and build an independent household. Yet, her proximity to Mansfield ensures the moral regulation of 
the estate which is further affirmed through Susan — the natural successor of Fanny. Occupying this 
in-between space, Fanny remains the overall moral guide of Mansfield, yet, at the same time, Austen 
does not reduce Fanny to just that role by providing her with an independent home of her own. 

Emma Woodhouse is so completely attached to Hartfield that it is “very, very seldom” that she has 
been “ever two hours from Hartfield” (274). The only heroine of Austen who is neither displaced 
from her parental home in the beginning nor is keen to replace it with its moral superior. This is 
solidified by Emma’s authoritative claim on the management of Hartfield; replacing her infantilised 
father as the head of the household, she becomes the patron of this great house. This is supported by 
Emma’s own remark: 


Ihave none of the usual inducements of women to marry...And without love, I am sure I should be 
a fool to change a situation as mine. Fortune I do not want; employment I do not want; consequence 
I do not want: I believe few married women are as much mistress of their husband’s house, as I am of 
Hartfield. (74-75) 


D. A. Miller exclaims that Austen has no equivalent of herself in her fiction, that “[a]mid the happy 
wives and pathetic old maids, there is no successfully unmarried woman” (28). While Emma does 
eventually marry Mr Knightley, yet she is not one of Miller’s “pathetic old maids”, instead, she is 
impelled to marry out of love as she asserts, and not for any socio-economic reasons. Her unmarried 
life does not have the usual emptiness of'an unstable home which torments Austen’s other heroines, 
and even though she is not truly like Austen, yet she does attempt to author other people’s lives. 
Emma has a significant social and literary authority: she can conjure narratives about people and can 
exercise her power to realise them. Even if Emma’s narratives are mostly proven erroneous and she 
is taken under the socio-moral guardianship of Mr Knightley, yet the influence of her power is not 
negated by the novel. Claudia L. Johnson argues that the novel ultimately validates Emma’s “female 
power” (not confined by subservience or dependence) as she is “responsive to the morally corrective 
influence of public opinion” (404) and her unobtrusive, effective way of ruling is commendable 
(408). Emma’s social power does numerous social good: Emma provides a social space for the 
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otherwise marginal women such as Mrs Bates in her home and is mindful of their comfort despite her 
father’s eccentricities as a host (20); she uplifts Harriet from obscurity and ultimately promotes her 
intellectual growth; she takes pains to provide some comfort to Jane during the period of her illness; 
and, unlike Mrs Elton’s monetary boasts, Emma has respect for moral and intellectual superiority as 
she values Mrs Weston. Emma is not a monstrous matriarch; it is the combined power of Mr Knightley 
and herself that the conclusion expounds. 

Donwell Abbey is presented as a quintessential English estate with its “English verdure, English 
culture, English comfort” — an obvious ideal to be attained by the heroine. John Wiltshire draws a 
contrast between the boredom posed by Hartfield and the unstructured freedom offered by Box Hill 
where the appropriate balance is achieved in the ordered liberty of Donwell (434-35). However, 
the conclusion of the novel doesn’t unequivocally transfer Emma to this estate and its owner, instead, 
Mr Knightley is also forced out of his home and illusions to form an equal union with Emma: he 
decides to move to Hartfield after their marriage (396), he acknowledges Emma’s influence on him 
(407), and he also accepts his flawed opinions about Frank Churchill and Harriet. Emma’s power is 
not discarded in the narrative, instead, it is improved through the correction of her opinions and 
scope of movement beyond the space of Hartfield: beginning from a sea-side tour with the future 
possibility of becoming the mistress of Donwell Abbey. 

Persuasion provides multiple potential models of a household arrangement: Kellynch Hall, the 
Great House, and Harvilles’ seaside home. It is, however, only one model of domestic management 
that is approved by the narrative which is the naval household. Kellynch Hall is initially under the 
patronage of aristocratic ostentation — lacking in feeling and order — it is drowning in economic 
insecurity and moral vacuity. Crofts emerge as the revivers of the place with their genuine affection, 
naval discipline, and good management, while the Elliots are banished to replicate their failed 
domesticity in a rented accommodation in Bath. The Great House, too, despite its abundance of 
filial attachment, is reprehensible for its chaos, or “such an overthrow ofall order and neatness” (42). 
It is in the small, fluid home of Harville’s that the ideal of domestic happiness is identified. Harville 
household benefits from the naval practices of Captain Harville which are then applied to domestic 
management, as Austen shows a close relationship between the ethics of the navy and the ones at 
home: Captain Harville with “a mind of usefulness and ingenuity” is bent on effecting household 
improvements (100). Utility, compassion, and presence of mind are recognized as the commend- 
able characteristics of the navy — all of which are also closely associated with the novel’s heroine, 
Anne Elliot. Austen’s last heroine gains “no landed estate, no headship of a family” (247), instead, she 
is placed in the society of naval brotherhood. Her abilities are not matched to a feudal estate (to be 
influenced / improved by the heroine) but to the new social world of the navy which would benefit 
from acquiring someone like Anne who can complement their national utility with her civil one, 
who can support their naval companionship with her filial feelings, and who can, finally, match their 
skilful naval management with her sensible domestic one. 

It is the fluidity associated with the sea and the naval life which infects the conclusion of Austen’s 
last novel as it is built on an unstable ground promising uncertainty and movement to her heroine. 
Anne is threatened by “the dread of a future war” (248) which could disturb the marital bliss of the 
Wentworths, but it would also allow Anne to become another Mrs Croft who can then move beyond 
the space of the home to accompany her husband on board. Anne Elliot’s final abode is rendered 
unfixed by Austen: flexible and fluctuating as a true symbol of navy life which again resists giving 
any definitive closure to the heroine’s arch. Melissa Sodeman associates Persuasion’s home with 
mobility (which she argues continues in Sand. iton): “In her final works, then, Austen redefines what 
home itself means: no longer spatially enclosed site associated with the nuclear family, the domestic 
is conceptualized as an open and porous place” (788). Sodeman’s idea of a reformed home encom- 
passes “local, national, and even global concerns” (788) which ultimately means that Anne Elliot has 
no specific home as her scope has been enlarged indefinitely, and unlimitedly. 
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In the end, Austen’s women come close to that modern category of influencers which validates 
both their potency of informing the new homes they acquire and the fluid changeability of these 
spaces. Austen’s heroines are not radically altering the places they come to occupy, instead, it is the 
inevitable influence of their individual subjectivity on the set ways of different estates which is 
upheld by Austen. Vivien Jones identifies this as Austen’s “conservative reform” (285) where the 
social structures are not dismantled but the women “reform those structures from within” (288). It is 
only when we reach Persuasion that Austen gives up the attempt to situate the heroine in a change- 
able, yet stable, feudal estate; it is as Monica F. Cohen argues, “Persuasion documents an early instance 
of the idealized, small, impermanent home, and shows its likeness to naval quarters” (353). In Persua- 
sion, the heroine has found a home which already mimics her own valuable qualities, and which is 
already extremely open, plural, and relational — a modern, Massey’s space — in its lack of a landed 
estate and being formed by just naval society and its practices. 


King’s College London 


Notes 


' Austen’s rich landowners are equated to their moral and social superiority as a link between “property, 
morality, and authority” is established by Sandie Byrne, “The Land and the Big House”, 220; Estates become 
“indexes to the character and social responsibility of their owners” according to Alistair Duckworth, “Mansfield 
Park: Jane Austen’s Grounds of Being”, 434. 

? See D.W. Harding, “"Regulated Hatred”: An Aspect in the Work of Jane Austen”, 298; Austen’s “mad 
matriarchs” argued by Sandra M. Gilbert and Susan Gubar, “Jane Austen’s Cover Story (and Its Secret 
Agents)”, 174. 
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On Construction and Transference: Landscripts from 
the Himalayan Journal in Pictogram Translation 


SALLY “LNeSHAO 


Abstract: This study investigates the metaphorical relationship between language and image 
of Xu Bing’s Landscripts from the Himalayan Journal (1999). The reflection has raised on the 
same origin history of Chinese calligraphy and painting, specifically, exploring the connection 
of language and image in a semiotic sense. The ambiguous relationship in the Chinese history 
between language and image formulated the invention of the pictogram which embraces the 
mobility of the innermost spirit of one’s soul tarrying in the space outside language, at the same 
time out of the image. The translation from the form of language to image induces a contem- 
plation of cultural dyslexia. The area that graphemes (i.e. symbols, characters and letters) domi- 
nate a role in the manifestation of the reality, as well as pictograms’ direct use of the signifier and 
the signified. The fluidity of Landscripts from the Himalayan Journal will be analysed in regard 
to Gaston Bachelard’s concept of word space in The Poetic of Space (1964) and Walter Benja- 
min’s translation account. Benjamin’s translation theory is a ‘living thing’ and the ‘kinship of 
language’ will be further discussed throughout the mental entity of pictogram in Xu’s landscript. 


Keywords: graphemes, pictogram, landscript, emptiness, translation 


Introduction 


[I The Poetics of Space (1964), Gaston Bachelard imagined the structure of a house in a linguis- 
tic sense concerning different spaces as a poetic dynamic and entity of its own, e.g. drawers, 
corners, garret, cellar, etc. The ontological implication has begun from the observations in 
mundane environments when objects around the living surroundings are being seen as a ‘living 
thing’; he expressed the existential qualities as furniture that “a living creature fills an empty 
refuge, images inhabit, and all corners are haunted, if not inhabited”. (x) By contemplating the 
matter of inhabitation space, the linguistic structures are formulated as if a word is a room, a 
language is a house, a transition or space between words is a corridor, and a negotiation stage 
for languages is a road. Whereas in the concern of a room and a house or a word and language, 
it is driving towards a depending relation of its own morphology. From Bachelard’s observation 
of the structure of the house and language, 


“To go upstairs in the wood house is to withdrawn, step by step; while to go down to the cellar is 
to dream, it is losing oneself in the distant corridors of an obscure etymology, looking for treasures 
that cannot be found in words” (166). 


The concept of a word is like the structure of a house, travelling through a cellar and garret; the 
universal norms are living on the ground floor level where languages share common logic with 
others, engaging in a ‘foreign exchange’. The exchangeable languages embodied a nature that 
similar to a ‘foreign commerce’; the exchangeability itself embraces a notion of common value. 
The action of ‘translation’ gives birth to transitional unit of exchange, as the nature of gold 
in currencies or joints in bodies. It serves as a ‘corridor’ of common space to associate rooms, 
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and living for the purpose of actualising rooms. Internally moving from the sense of arcades, 
becoming intervals to intervene space between words. The descending level is contemplating 
in the area more than word between word, the conventional describable languages are facing 
its undecipherable ‘word-to-word” basis to a ‘sense-to-sense’ acquisition. The semantics of the 
unnameable of one language to another becomes an interference of translation, the uncanny 
milieu constructed a menace from the space outside language. The usage incapability of words 
has consequently arisen into an inevitable cultural dyslexia. 

To engage in the manner of language lost, the absence of decipherable words leads to a scat- 
ter and suspension. The spatial rhythm on paper has changed to the discernment of sense. On 
the mental being of language, Benjamin (1916) declared an existential condition of language 
in On Language as Such and On the Language of Man that “this mental being communicates itself 
in language and not through language” (117). Nothing is communicable through the condi- 
tion of language, as Benjamin further explains “what is communicated in language cannot be 
externally limited or measured... all language contains its own incommensurable” (Benjamin, 
317). The condition of language is uniquely integrated infinity as an abyss under the ‘common 
sense’. Dwelling in the transition between languages is one thing while thinking in the tran- 
sition between language to an image is another; but one thing is the same which is an associa- 
tion of signs, precisely building a relationship between the signifier and the signified. Of what 
consideration does ‘language’ has to be constructed, and in what way could successfully read or 
misread the ‘words’ into ‘images’? Thinking in the relations of everyday domestic surroundings, 
between one language to another is a room across the corridor to reach the other; whereas for 
language to transcendent into an image is to get out of the house to transit through a road to 
another. In The Task of Translator (1923), Benjamin proposed the concept of the “kinship of 
language” (255) which differs from our immediate association of mother language, e.g. Latin 
influences English; instead, the kinship of all languages is that they are all ultimately trying to 
describe the world around them. All languages share the same purpose of describing a certain 
relationship in the world, but the only difference is that their languages are achieving their goals 
differently. Based on the premise that the relationship with the world is the kinship between 
languages, there is a question of how the “images inhabit” after. The scrutiny of languages in 
Bachelard’s construction of the house aroused my curiosity on the transiting nature beyond 
the space between language, but in the realm of three matters, that is — language, image, and 
meaning. In other words, is to seek hermeneutical movement in the realm of art discourse. 


I. Nothingness and Emptiness in the Cultural Ruins 


The communication of the relationship with the world around you is talking about a know- 
ing of locality, by which construction of self-referencing can be played out accordingly. Et- 
ymologically, in Latin, from one thing transferre [transferring] is taking something from one 
place to another. (Chesterman, 5) The process of the exchange of languages exudes implications 
of replacement and abolishment. The fear of being lost in translation is a fear of alienation and a 
fear of being in displacement. In the space of corridors and roads, the space of liminality entered 
a condition of ‘in-betweenness’. Limens, implies a notion of a ‘threshold’ that is dwelling in the 
transition and a waiting room. Thinking in a sense of linguistic structure, the corridor between 
language and image is in the infinity abyss of ramifications and inventions. In the unknowing 
transition of languages and images, of whether cultural dyslexia goes into linguistic ruins and 
constitutes to a state of nothingness? The confrontation is a feeling of “cultural dyslexia if not 
amnesia” (T. Ames, 61); the disintegrating transition is an encounter with the linguistic ‘ruins’ 
which threatens our feeling of security and faith in a shared common sense. In the linguistic 
‘ruin’ between cultural differences, there is a notion of ‘nothingness’ which means such noth- 
ingness is differ from the concept of emptiness. 
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To think in the logic of art in the course of translation, the matter of nothingness is being seen 
differently with the state of emptiness. In the translation in cultural discourse, there is a ques- 
tion of how important understanding is, and whether misunderstanding would go into ruins 
and eventually become a part of emptiness. Regarding that, Gadamer replied “the work of art 
distinguishes itself in that one never completely understands it... an artwork is never exhausted. 
It never becomes empty” (35). In the liminal transiting condition, an aesthetic appreciation is 
bottomless that serves the multiplicity and unshakable identity. The interpretation of an art- 
work is inexhaustible. In the matter of language, image, and meaning, where the nothingness 
constitutes, of what qualities are unable to be translated by words but could only be achieved 
in the method of the image? In the transition of language to image, what degree of ‘ruin-ness’ 
in words contributes to the creation of the image; in this situation, whether the ‘nothingness’ 
sits on the language or the image. Nothingness is an entity, while emptiness is a content of 
nothingness. In the measure of ‘emptiness’, we do not measure the emptiness of the container 
but rather its fullness. 


Il. Landscripts from the Himalayan Journal (1999) 


Within this image-language framework, Contemporary Chinese printmaker Xu Bing (1955- 
present) created a series of Landscript Chinese ink paintings. Landscript, as the title indicated, is 
a ‘landscape image’ that Xu Bing purposefully made in the format of ‘script’. This series started 
when Xu travelled to the Himalayas in Nepal in 1999. The genres of calligraphy and painting 
shared identical tools — ink and brush. There is an ambiguous tendency between calligraphy 
and painting that irresistibly emerge simultaneously. Yet, the history of calligraphy was long 
before the creation of the concept of ‘painting’; until the Song Dynasty, painting came into light 
which closely allied with the form, technique, and aim of calligraphy. The elevated position of 
calligraphy reviewed the importance to consider writing in the course of painting construction 
and becoming. In the Landscripts from the Himalayan Journal, Xu embraced the notion in Chinese 
culture that “calligraphy and painting have the same origins”. There is a reflection of whether 
language or image captures the pictorial meaning of the world, of which part it becomes dis- 
placed to construct another. The sketches of the sceneries are depicted with Chinese characters, 
and objects in the landscape such as wood, tree, forest, stone, etc. The words wood [A], woods 
[PK], and forest [#&] form the transgression of shades, of lighting, of the quantity of wood in 
the expression of itself; the word ‘woods’ [}*] constitute from two ‘wood’ [AX AX] while putting 
three ‘wood’ together convey the meaning of forest [#&]. Concerning the Landscripts from the 
Himalayan Journal, the evolution progress of calligraphy and painting contribute to the concept 
of pictographs where the lines of literal language and image become blurry and vague; at the 
time when the translation of one another become language transparency. An idea of a pictogram 
merges the concept of language and image, a symbol is created in the ambiguity condition be- 
tween the visual and the linguistic element in a schematic way. Symbol such as wood [A], and 
its plural woods [#], and forest [#*] are performing a logo-graphic order of writing systems that 
are fundamentally based on the ideograms. In the internal translation from image to language, 
one of the important elements is instant and clear recognition. The transmission of pictograms is 
through a sense-to-sense basis, which hereby the image comes before the use of language. The 
association of image becomes a trap for language, that a house is trapping a room. 


III. On the Forgetfulness of Language, Image, Meaning 


Chinese Philosopher Wang Bi (226-249 CE), known by his courtesy name Fusi #iijiil, is con- 
sidered one of the most important interpreters of Daodejing [English: Scripture of the Way and its 
Virtue]. In his commentary Elucidating the Images [ming xiang], he contributed to the herme- 
neutical explanation of the relationship between language [yan], image [xiang], and meaning 
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[yi] to formulate a Chinese understanding of the construction of language and the becoming of 
image; the role of language and image are revealed as follow: 


“An image expresses meaning; words clarify the image. To do full justice to meaning, nothing is 
as good as image; to do full justice to an image, nothing is as good as words. Because words arise 
from image, we can explore the words as a window on the image. And because the image arises 
from meaning, we can explore the image as a window on meaning. Meaning is given full account 
with an image, and the image is articulated in words. Hence, words are whereby we clarify the 
image. In getting the image, we forget the words. The image is whereby we hold on to meaning. 
In getting the meaning, we forgot the image.” (54) 


The translation of such pictograms requires ‘common-sense’ between the sender and receiver, 
then so to make an agreement on which signifier could be used to signify, and therefore to 
proceed into a certain meaning. The context of the pictogram communicates a ‘hidden guide’ 
to the viewer, it provides a direct linkage to the actual object or image in the world. Symbols 
and signs are also known as semiotic entities, however, their properties are different. The con- 
cept of the sign is relying on the action, for example for who is communicating; meanwhile, 
a symbol is a common association in reality which been previously accepted, thus, serving as a 
perceivable representation of reality. It requires an extraction from the surroundings, elements 
such as a form of object and structure of a word, which in the Landscripts from the Himalayan 
Journal is a form of Chinese square-word structure. The use of the ‘squareness’ is not a ‘using’, 
instead, language is being seen as an element or medium in which human live in. Through the 
exchange of words, the meaning of things in the world becomes more present. Thus, binding 
actual objects and our everyday language together. 

The actual objects are hence filtered through the lens of balanced square structure; the or- 
thography of the pictograms dissolves a part of cultural dyslexia, specifically, in the area that 
graphemes, (i.e. symbols, characters and letters) dominate a role in dyslexia’s manifestation. The 
component strokes and parts have assembled the alikeness with the reality, standing still with 
a ‘character’. The languages and images are overlapping their subject possession of two realms 
of experience, they are ultimately communicating towards the same goal which is to set their 
relationship with the world around them; yet, the methods are different. With an aggregated 
translation of visual and linguistic elements, two forms of knowledge are repositioning the real- 
ity at the horizon of a ‘felt reality’. The kinship of ‘giving an account of’ something or ‘relating 
to’ something constructs each other linguistically. The Landscripts from the Himalayan Journal 
exudes a fluidity sense of words, the bold or delicate depiction of stone [#1] captured the scale 
in the landscape where the drawing lines are created in mobility. The mobility of the landscript 
is the innermost spirit of one’s soul that is a living force in itself. The mobility is a temporal 
structure of being moved. In Landscripts from the Himalayan Journal, the mobility of the Chinese 
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square-word ‘pictograms’ is tarrying in the space outside language, at the same time out of the 
image. With the incorporation of language and image systems of thinking, one encounters 
another of both the writer and reader are actively involved as feeling beings; and both simul- 
taneously develop a cultural schema. The imagery element in Xu’s /andscript is a translation of 
reality rather than a configured world’s representation. It provides a more rhetorical explanation 
as an affective linguistic constituents. The ‘lines’ of the landscript translated the incarnation of the 
divine spirit, embodying the language as a living thing and creating an intimate relationship 
with the world outside us — our nature. 


VI. Translatability of Mental Entity 


In regard to Benjamin’s concept of ‘translation’ is a living thing (256) that translation does not 
die depending on a certain viewer. By saying ‘living thing’, is namely “pertains to any organism 
or a life form that possesses or shows the characteristics of life or being alive” (The Character- 
istics of Life). The crucial characteristics of living things are comprising organised structure, 
requiring energy, adapting to changes in the surrounding environment, responding to stimu- 
lation and being capable of growth, movement, reproduction, and eventually death. It requires 
those from the source text, and that is Xu’s observation of the landscape reality in the situation 
of landscript in 1999. Translation can be seen in a very broad sense that a way of seeing requires 
a certain degree of ‘translatability’. The light of the Himalayan landscape travels into the retina, 
the light-sensitive cells detect the coming of light, and therefore activated the reflection system 
to recognise colours; that is another form of construction and transference. Bringing the devoid 
meaning into Benjamin’s account where questioned the necessity of understanding in the work 
of art, “the unfathomable, the mysterious, the ‘poetic’ is the cause of another characteristic of 
‘inferior’ translation, which consequently we may define as the inaccurate transmission of an 
inessential content” (253). The ‘inferior translation’ here is pointing to a loss of essence in the 
realm of art, where the main concern of language transmission is not in the content but the ‘po- 
etic’ gesture that conveys a specific form of life, zone of meaning, or a social conscious — which 
bring the translation’s ‘mental entity’ into the light. To translate a source text as a form of art is 
to concern the ‘mental entity’ of the self-expression, Benjamin asserted “mental entity it is the 
direct expression” (64) and that “all expression insofar as it is a communication of mental mean- 
ing” (64). The mental entity of translation becomes an authority of its translatability. 

The importance of language is not solely in the consideration of understanding, instead, it 
emphasises the concept of referencing. Thinking in a referencing structure allows language to 
order according to the world around you. Languages itself does not have a speaker that “it is not 
outwardly identical with linguistic being” (316), which replied to what I raised early on “com- 
municable in a mental entity is its linguistic entity” (64). The language ‘mental entity’ constitute 
a propensity of the living thing, which draws on the condition of expansion and compression in 
an organism. The organised structure is responding according to the simulation of the ‘around’ 
[relationship around you] in order to reproduce itself in another language, such translation 
essence is its mental entity that allows the pure language to breathe. The living being that 
communicated in the language “cannot be externally limited or measured” (317), it contains an 
infinite unique constitution and its incommensurable. To perceive translation as a living thing 
is to see language as such as the mental being of a human. It conveys a displacement of ‘time’, 
‘space’ and ‘spirit’ that are distant from reality, luring the spectator to be a ‘feeling being’ where 
the mental entity lies. 

The incommensurable language concerns its characteristic as a living thing, where the re- 
production live force has driven its singularity to a plurality of generations. As a living thing, 
it travels across one’s host to another until its decays in the linear spatial limitation of life. One 
thing that it cannot escape, that is to linger in the world which hereby is a world of language. 
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Such living existence is not actualised by language, indeed, it is living in the language itself. I 
am such living thing that exist in the language journey and losing track of life in a crossroad 
translation, crawling on street looking for momentary ownership. I wonder how many seconds 
is there a regeneration of me, maybe a new genetic code of an evolved organism, which spatial 
and time I am following after. On thinking translation as a ‘living thing’, therefore must be a 
moment of birth and death in the realm of language. Of what can make a language die, the 
logic should be the same as the ‘living thing’, that is to suspend or stop the life drive of man — 
that is reproduction. For a ‘living thing’ [ie. man and its language], to reproduce is a necessary 
tendency of survival. Here I mean survival not as an individual singular condition, instead, such 
survival is being thought of in a transitional sense of plurality. The ‘thing’ [i.e. living thing] here 
is ‘living’ generation after generation of a reoccurrence of its appearance, which such ‘thing’ 
works the same by inserting the thought of words or biological lives. Such transitions generate 
the ‘after’ of the previous, but no one is less than the other. A dynamic of survival is seen as its 
own time, where each generation takes its power of spatial and time to a choice of regenerate, 
accelerate, or decelerate as it wishes. 


VII. Conclusion 


A conceptual bond is created in the exchange of language and image translation, which in the 
case of the Landscripts from the Himalayan Journal will be the cultural influence of calligraphy and 
painting. The metaphorical relationship between language and image is conceived in a semiotic 
sense. The function of the pictogram leading a role in the reality manifestation, the pictorial 
structure has dissolved a part of linguistic ruins and cultural dyslexia between cultural transla- 
tion. An exercise of fundamental lostness is required in the process of translation that a part of 
the culture will be lost whilst some part will be regained. A certain degree of disabled mindset is 
necessary for reading between displaced languages with knowing disjunctures and gaps do exist. 
In Xu’s landscript, it invites a hermeneutical moment within the aesthetic experiences. The space 
between words emerges the association of images, every transaction is a way of seeing the world 
differently or expressing in a particular way. In pictogram itself is a translation between the visual 
eye-to-object contact and the language, opening up the dynamics of metaphor formation and 
transcending into a new realm of theoretical and semiotical conceptualisation. 


Central Saint Martins, University of the Arts London 
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Sophocles’ Antigone: Philosophy, Politics, 
and Psychoanalysis* 


FABIO TONONI 


I 


Af Zupanéié (born 1966) is a distinguished Lacanian philosopher and social theorist 
from Slovenia whose work focuses on psychoanalysis and continental philosophy.' She is a 
professor of philosophy and psychoanalysis at the European Graduate School, and a researcher 
at the Institute of Philosophy at the Slovene Academy of Sciences and Arts. Together with Sla- 
voj Zizek and Mladen Dolar, Zupanci¢ is one of the most prominent members of the “Ljubljana 
School of Psychoanalysis”. The thinkers on whose work her philosophy mainly draws include 
Alain Badiou, Mladen Dolar, Sigmund Freud, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Immanuel 
Kant, Jacques Lacan, Friedrich Nietzsche, and Slavoj Zizek. 

Zupan¢ic’s research interests include the relationship between sexuality, ontology, and the 
unconscious; critique of the theory of the subject; and theoretical exploration of the Lacanian 
concept of the Real. Her work concerning the relationship between sexuality and ontology 
culminated in the book What Is Sex? (2017). Zupanéié’s most recent book, Let Them Rot: 
Antigone’s Parallax (2023), offers a fresh interpretation of Sophocles’ Antigone (2017), originally 
written in or before 441 BC. It contains three chapters, preceded by a preface and a prologue. 


II 


Sophocles’ Antigone has been central to many philosophers’, literary theorists’, and psychoana- 
lysts’ thought; those who have provided original interpretations and given the text significant 
critical attention include Friedrich Hélderlin, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Martin Hei- 
degger, Jacques Lacan, and Judith Butler. For example, Hélderlin (2009: 317-32) wrote two 
short texts on Sophocles’ tragedies Oedipus Tyrannus and Antigone: his Remarks on “Oedipus” and 
Remarks on “Antigone”. In both, Hélderlin mainly focuses on how Sophocles dealt with rhythm, 
language, and time (see also Rosenfield, 2010: 169-85). In particular, Hélderlin (2009: 318) 
analyses the caesura, stating that “[i]n both plays, it is the speeches of Tiresias which constitute 
the caesura”. Hélderlin (2009: 318) explains the caesura in the following terms: 


the rhythmic succession of ideas wherein the transport manifests itself demands a counter-rhythmic 
interruption, a pure word, that which in metrics is called a caesura, in order to confront the speeding 
alternation of ideas at its climax, so that not the alternation of the idea, but the idea itself appears. 


In this way, Hélderlin (2009: 317) explores the metre of Sophocles’ tragedies, investigating how 
their content relates to his concept of “calculable law”, or poetic law. 

Hegel (1975) mentioned Antigone quite often in his Lectures on Aesthetics.» He refers to An- 
tigone when he deals with such concepts as power, action, pathos, and love. For example, in 
discussing the universal powers, Hegel (1975: 220-21) considers the “interests and aims which 


fight” in Sophocles’ tragedy: 
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Creon, the King, had issued, as head of the state, the strict command that the son of Oedipus, 
who had risen against Thebes as an enemy of his country, was to be refused the honour of burial. 
This command contains an essential justification, provision for the welfare of the entire city. But 
Antigone is animated by an equally ethical power, her holy love for her brother, whom she cannot 
leave unburied, a prey of the birds. Not to fulfil the duty of burial would be against family piety, 


and therefore she transgresses Creon’s command. 


In this passage, Hegel contrasts the ethical power of family piety, personified by Antigone, 
with the power of law and the state, personified by her uncle, Creon. The tragedy turns on the 
friction between these two powers. In this respect, Hegel (1975: 1163) states, “the drama is the 
dissolution of the one-sidedness of these powers which are making themselves independent in 
the dramatic characters”. The powers’ one-sidedness is dissolved in the sense that they com- 
plement each other. Hegel (1975: 1213) deepens this concept when he discusses the conflict 
“between the state, i.e. ethical life in its spiritual universality, and the family, i.e. natural ethical 
life”. This conflict of powers also emerges in the fact that Antigone, in honouring kinship ties,* 
honours the gods of the underworld, whilst Creon honours Zeus, who represents the power 
that dominates public life (see also Hegel, 1975: 464). 

In his Introduction to Metaphysics, Heidegger (2014: 163-83) offers a novel interpretation of 
the chorus’ sequence of strophe and antistrophe (known as The Ode on Man), spanning lines 
332 to 375 of Antigone. Heidegger’s main aim is to unveil the essence of the human being as 
Sophocles understood it: 


In the first phase we will especially stress what provides the inner integrity of the poem and sustains 
and permeates the whole, even in its linguistic form. 


In the second phase we will follow the sequence of the strophes and antistrophes, and pace off the 
entire domain that the poetry opens up. 


In the third phase we will attempt to attain a stance in the midst of the whole, in order to assess who 
the human being is according to this poetic saying. (Heidegger, 2014: 165) 


Heidegger (2014: 165) focuses on the first two verses, which describe the primary feature of the 
essence of humanity: 

TOAAG Ta Serva KovdEV Av- 

Opodtrou Servotepov TrEAEt. 


Manifold is the uncanny, yet nothing 
uncannier than man bestirs itself, rising up beyond him.> (Antigone, 332-333) 


According to Heidegger (2014: 165-66), the Ancient Greek definition of “[t]he human being 
is, in one word, fo deinotaton, the uncanniest”. Consequently, Heidegger defines humankind as 
the strangest and most mysterious of all species. But what does this mean? Heidegger develops 
this idea by analysing the Greek word de1vov, defining it in a twofold way. On the one hand, 
deivov “is the terrible in the sense of the overwhelming sway, which induces panicked fear, 
true anxiety, as well as collected, inwardly reverberating, reticent awe. The violent, the over- 
whelming is the essential character of the sway itself” (Heidegger, 2014: 166). On the other 
hand, de1vév 


means the violent in the sense of one who needs to use violence — and does not just have violence 
at his disposal, but is violence-doing, insofar as using violence is the basic trait not just of his doing, 
but of his Dasein. (Heidegger, 2014: 167) 


Heidegger (2014: 167) draws the following conclusion: “[b]ecause it is doubly deinon in an orig- 
inally united sense, it is to deinotaton, the most violent: violence-doing in the midst of the over- 
whelming”. Therefore, according to Heidegger, the essence of “Being-human’” is violence-doing. 
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In his Hélderlin’s Hymn “The Ister”, Heidegger (1996: 51-122) more extensively develops his 
own interpretation of Antigone, and particularly The Ode on Man. Heidegger (1996: 64) states 
that Servov means something fearful, powerful, and unhabitual: 


the fearful as that which frightens, and as that which is worthy of honor; the powerful as that which 
looms over us, and as that which is merely violent; the inhabitual as the extraordinary, and as that 
which is skilled in everything. 


However, these three definitions of the essence of Se1vov are not distinct, but intertwined: “[w] 
hat is essential in the essence of the d5e1vov conceals itself in the originary unity of the fearful, the 
ae Jee 

powerful, the inhabitual” (Heidegger, 1996: 64), and these three definitions can be synthesised 
with the term “uncanny”. 

Heidegger’s updated definition of de1vov embraces the one he provided in his Introduction to 

guer's update p 

Metaphysics; that is, violence: 


because active violence and power are also to be found within the de1vov, one might think that the 
dervotatov means that human beings are the most actively violent beings in the sense of that animal 
full of cunning that Nietzsche calls the “blond beast” and “the predator”. (Heidegger, 1996: 90) 


After having defined the word de1vov, Heidegger (1996: 92) investigates whether Antigone be- 
longs to the essence of humanity the choral song describes, “the most uncanny among the un- 
canny”. His assumption is that “Antigone is not just any dSe1vov. As a human being, she not only 
also belongs to the most uncanny that looms and stirs among beings; rather, within the most 
uncanny, Antigone is the supreme uncanny” (Heidegger, 1996: 104). She belongs supremely to 
the essence of the uncanniest species, according to Heidegger, because “[s]he makes the pursuit 
of that which is of no avail the origin of her essence”, as the introductory dialogue between her 
and Ismene makes evident (Heidegger, 1996: 109). 

In The Ethics of Psychoanalysis, Lacan (2008: 297-53) devotes a chapter to Antigone. Lacan’s 
(2008: 300) analysis of the play begins with the notion of catharsis, which in Antigone “is linked 
to the problem of abreaction”. Lacan (2008: 301) borrows the definition of catharsis from Aris- 
totle’s Poetics: “a means of accomplishing the purgation of the emotions by a pity and fear similar 
to this”. According to Lacan, the original meaning of catharsis, the aim of tragedy, is purifica- 
tion. However, as Lacan (2008: 317) states, Antigone is the only character who feels neither fear 
nor pity. For this reason, “she is the real hero” (Lacan, 2008: 317). Creon, in contrast, “is moved 
by fear toward the end”, which is the reason for his ruin (Lacan, 2008: 317). 

Another aspect of Antigone that Lacan investigates is the concept of desire — which Zupanéié 
also addresses in her book. As Lacan (2008: 346) states, Antigone “has been declaring from the 
beginning: ‘I am dead and I desire death”. According to Lacan (2008: 348), Antigone “pushes 
to the limit the realization of something that might be called the pure and simple desire of death 
as such. She incarnates that desire”. Antigone desires death; and Lacan (2008: 348) argues that 
desire is what structures the entire tragedy: 


The text alludes to the fact that the desire of the mother is the origin of everything. The desire of 
the mother is the founding desire of the whole structure, the one that brought into the world the 
unique offspring that are Eteocles, Polynices, Antigone and Ismene; but it is also a criminal desire. 


Thus, according to Lacan, desire is at the root of the tragedy. 

A further key term that Lacan (2008: 323) analyses is Gtn (Ate), which “designates the limit 
that human life can only briefly cross”. Are is related to Antigone’s personality. Antigone “goes 
beyond the limits of the human” in the sense that “her desire aims at the following — the beyond 
of Aré” (Lacan, 2008: 324). As Lacan (2008: 331) states, “Antigone was after all walled in at the 
limit of Ate”. Até may be said to be “the moment when she crosses the entrance to the zone be- 
tween life and death” (Lacan, 2008: 345). In fact, Antigone’s punishment consists “in her being 
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shut up or suspended in the zone between life and death” (Lacan, 2008: 345). As Lacan (2008: 
345) maintains, “[a]lthough she is not yet dead, she is eliminated from the world of the living”. 
He continues: 


from Antigone’s point of view life can only be approached, can only be lived or thought about, 
from the place of that limit where her life is already lost, where she is already on the other side. But 
from that place she can see it and live it in the form of something already lost. (Lacan, 2008: 345) 


According to Lacan (2008: 348), it is because the community refuses to grant Polyneices funeral 
rites that “Antigone is required to sacrifice her own being in order to maintain that essential 
being which is the family Avé, and that is the theme or true axis on which the whole tragedy 
turns”. Antigone thus perpetuates that Ave. 

Finally, Lacan also analyses the hymn of praise to mankind on which Heidegger had previ- 
ously commented. However, Lacan (2008: 338) translates the first two verses as follows: 


There are a lot of wonders in the world, but there is nothing 
more wonderful than man. 


Therefore, he translates Servov as “wonderful” where Heidegger translated it as “uncanny”. 
Furthermore, Lacan (2008: 337) uses Claude Lévi-Strauss’s formalisation of “the gap between 
nature and culture” to interpret this hymn: 


what the Chorus says about man here is really the definition of culture as opposed to nature: man 
cultivates speech and the sublime sciences; he knows how to protect his dwelling place from win- 
ter frosts and from the blasts of a storm; he knows how to avoid getting wet. (Lacan, 2008: 338) 


Whereas Heidegger used this hymn to find the essence of human beings, Lacan finds in it the 
explanation of the passage from nature to culture. 

More recently, in Antigone’s Claim: Kinship Between Life and Death (2000), Butler analyses 
Antigone’s complex family relations (Oedipus is both her father and brother) in order to in- 
terrogate family structures, including taboo issues, kinship, and sexuality. Butler (2000: 1) sees 
Antigone “as an example of a certain feminist impulse”. She continues, “Antigone might work 
as a counterfigure to the trend championed by recent feminists to seek the backing and au- 
thority of the state to implement feminist policy aims” (Butler, 2000: 1). In this respect, Butler 
(2000: 2) explores whether Antigone could be regarded as a “representative for a certain kind of 
feminist politics”, and decides that she represents a “feminine figure who defies the state through 
a powerful set of physical and linguistic acts” (Butler, 2000: 2). Butler (2000: 72-3) builds her 
claim on the socialist feminist tradition of the 1970s, according to which “there is no ultimate 
basis for normative heterosexual monogamous family structure in nature”, adding that “it has 
no similar basis in language”. As Butler (2000: 73) notes, “[vJarious utopian projects to revamp 
or eliminate family structure have become important components of the feminist movement 
and, to some extent, have survived in contemporary queer movements as well, the support for 
gay marriage notwithstanding”. Therefore, Butler considers Sophocles’ Antigone a paradigm of 
feminism ante litteram. 

According to Butler (2000: 76), Antigone subverts the traditional family conventions when 
she “fails to produce heterosexual closure for that drama”. Butler (2000: 76) continues: 


Certainly, she does not achieve another sexuality, one that is not heterosexuality, but she does seem 
to deinstitute heterosexuality by refusing to do what is necessary to stay alive for Haemon, by 
refusing to become a mother and a wife, by scandalizing the public with her wavering gender, by 
embracing death as her bridal chamber and identifying her tomb as a “deep dug home”. 


As she approaches death, Antigone chooses love for her brother over love for her betrothed. In 
this respect, Butler (2000: 76) states, “[a]s the bridal chamber is refused in life and pursued in 
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death, it takes on a metaphorical status and, as metaphor, its conventional meaning is transmut- 
ed into a decidedly nonconventional one”. In Antigone, the bridal chamber coincides with the 
tomb, which Antigone chooses over marriage; Butler (2000: 76) posits that “the tomb stands 
for the very destruction of marriage”. Consequently, through her actions, Antigone “upsets the 
vocabulary of kinship that is a precondition of the human, implicitly raising the question for us 
of what those preconditions really must be” (Butler, 2000: 82). Antigone thus calls into question 
kinship ties, which are also questioned, albeit in different ways, by the feminist tradition on 
which Butler draws. 


I 


Zupanci¢c’s addition to this scholarly tradition sheds new light on the philosophical and psycho- 
analytical issues which arise from the Theban Trilogy (i.e. Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus at Colonus, 
and Antigone), particularly from Antigone. As Zupancié states in the preface, she focuses on three 
principal aspects: violence, funerary rites, and “Antigone’s statement that if it were her children 
or husband lying unburied out there, she would let them rot (eka) and not take it upon herself 
to defy the decree of the state” (ix). The violence Zupanéié refers to is “the violence of words, 
the violence of principles, the violence of desire, the violence of subjectivity” (viii). It is this vio- 
lence that leads Antigone to bury her brother’s corpse even though the law forbids it. And here 
is the link with the issue of funerary rites. Zupanci¢ investigates “the relationship between lan- 
guage, sexuality (sexual reproduction), death, ‘second death’, and a peculiar nonlinguistic Real 
that occurs as a by-product of language yet is not reducible (back) to language or to the symbol- 
ic” (viii). Finally, Zupandéié turns to Antigone’s willingness to transgress the law, and therefore 
to die, to bury her brother (and no one else); and to Antigone’s justification, according to which 
she is following the “unwritten law”. In addressing this issue, Zupancié explores incest. 


IV 


In the prologue, ““A Hot Mind Over Chilly Things”, Zupandié introduces her interpretation of 
Antigone. First, she considers Antigone’s story both the implication and the presupposition of the 
other two stories of the so-called Theban Trilogy, Oedipus Tyrannus and Oedipus at Colonus. In 
fact, key aspects of the first two plays (such as the Oedipus complex) are at the core of Antigone. 

Second, according to Zupanéié, “Creon is not simply a ruler, a king, a figure of state power, 
under whose rule the events described take place” (5). In this respect, it is important to know 
how Creon ascended the throne: 


Polyneices and Eteocles, the two sons from the incestuous relationship, were to share the kingdom 
after the exile of Oedipus, each taking a one-year reign in turn. However, Eteocles refused to cede 
his throne after his year as king. Therefore, Polyneices raised an army to oust Eteocles from his 
throne, and a battle ensued. At the end of the battle, the brothers killed each other, after which 
Jocasta’s brother, Creon, ascended the throne. He decided that Polyneices was the traitor and 


therefore should not be accorded funeral rites. (5) 


Therefore, not only did Creon come to power when Polyneices and Eteocles, both sons of 
Oedipus, killed each other; the edict that honours Eteocles and excludes Polyneices from burial 
rites also coincides with his rise to power. 

Third, in Zupanéci¢’s view, the replacement of Eteocles with Creon represents not only a change 
of ruler, but also a change from “the blameless but no less unspeakably ‘criminal’ rule associated 
with Oedipus (who, unbeknown to himself, has killed King Laius, his own father, taken his place, 
and married his mother, Jocasta) to a ‘civilized’, normal, business-as-usual rule” (5). In other words, 
“what is at stake here, at least in some respects, is the transition from prehistory (myth) to history” 
(6), in which this transfer of power represents the establishment of the normal social order. 
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In considering these aspects of Antigone’s story, Zupan¢ié discusses three main points: (i) vio- 
lence and unwritten laws, (ii) death and funeral rites, and (iii) incest and desire. She also defines 
these as terror, undeadness, and sublimation. 


Vv 


The first chapter, “Violence, Terror, and Unwritten Laws”, concerns Antigone’s justification 
for her rebellion, according to which Creon violated the laws of the state: “[b]y forbidding 
Polyneices’s burial, Creon has not simply perpetuated the standard, imperceptible objective/ 
systemic violence of the given rule but has himself performed a gesture of excessive, subjective 
violence” (10). Furthermore, the fact that Creon “has performed this gesture of subjective vio- 
lence in the name of the state and public law” aggravates his offence (10). 

According to Zupan¢ié, by forbidding the burial of Polyneices, Creon violates “an unwritten 
dimension of his own law” (10-11). In Antigone, there is a distinction between symbolic (public, 
state) laws, represented by Creon, and unwritten (“sacred”) laws, evoked by Antigone; symbolic 
law “begins with and depends on a crime that has never been prosecuted as such” (12). There- 
fore, the unwritten laws 


are not simply a remnant of ancient traditions but arise (or appear) with the cut that inaugurates 
the new order — it is only at this point that a particular dimension of the old past is constituted as 
sacred because it is linked to the inaugurating crime of the new order. (12) 


In this sense, the “sacred” law constitutes the inner limit of the symbolic law. As Zupan¢ié explains, 


[t]he inner limit of symbolic law means that the law does not hold at some point of its own edi- 
fice, that its barrier (the barrier that the law erects) is porous: that there is a hole in the fence, to use 


a suggestive image. (12) 


A number of unwritten laws thus come into play, and are intimately related to the written laws: 
“unwritten laws are there to protect and regulate access to the leak/hole at the heart of public 
law” (13). Creon uses the symbolic power of law to demonstrate and consolidate his own power. 
Considering Creon’s behaviour leads Zupan¢ié to discuss the concepts of decency and ob- 
scenity: 
The image of the obscene feast that Creon creates with his decisions is quite explicit in the text; it 


is particularly prominent in the final dialog between Teiresias and Creon, the dialog that finally 
makes Creon change his mind and reverse his decision — only it is too late, Antigone has already 


hanged herself in her tomb. (13) 


The term “obscenity” is an appropriate one to describe Creon’s actions and their consequences, 
and the decency/obscenity dichotomy serves to identify the “dividing line that applies in rela- 
tion to the unwritten laws” (14). In fact, the unwritten laws are a dimension of the written laws; 
respecting this unwritten dimension is therefore what is decent, whereas violating it, as Creon 
does, is tantamount to obscenity. 

Creon violates the unwritten dimension by killing Polyneices a second time, pushing against 
the limit of the symbolic law. He pushes this limit even further by condemning Antigone to be 
buried alive. In the play, Teiresias describes Creon’s double violation as follows: 


You shall give in exchange for corpses the corpse of one from your own loins, in return for having 
hurled below one of those above, blasphemously lodging a living person in a tomb, and you have 
kept here something belonging to the gods below, a corpse deprived, unburied, unholy. Neither you 
nor the gods above have any part in this, but you have inflicted it upon them! (Antigone, 1066-1073) 


As Zupanéié states, “[t]hese two acts of Creon do not play simply with life and death but with 
something beyond life and death: they aim, as it were, at a third something” (14-15). What is 
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this “third something”? Here is the answer: Creon does not simply punish Antigone’s actions 
with her death. He condemns her with an additional punishment: he forces her to live her death 
by being buried alive. 

Therefore, neither Polyneices nor Antigone receives a proper burial. This aspect of the play 
introduces what Lacan (2008: 332-48) calls the dimension “between two deaths”. Zupancié 
applies this concept to her own reading of Antigone, describing Antigone’s tomb as a “nonplace 
between two deaths” (15). Interestingly, Creon himself meets a similar end. Once he realises 
that all of his loved ones have committed suicide as a consequence of his decree, the messenger 
describes him as if he is among the living dead: “for when a man’s pleasures have abandoned 
him, I do not consider him a living being, but an animated corpse” (Antigone, 1165-1167). 

As Zupan¢ié states, Creon seems to enjoy playing with the boundary between life and death. 
He is obsessed by another boundary too: by the limit of the law, and by pushing it back. It is 
precisely this behaviour that Antigone combats: 


Her justice is principled, saying something like, You cannot push this limit, play with it, without conse- 
quences. To argue and prove her point (and her justice), she is willing to be that consequence; she feels 
she can’t help but be that consequence. (16) 


As a result, Antigone is willing to sacrifice her life to counter Creon’s decrees. This is where 
Zupanci¢ locates Antigone’s ethics, in contrast with her sister Ismene’s. Ismene refuses to help 
Antigone to bury their brother because, according to her, as women they would be acting in 
vain. However, Antigone “persists because she knows that she can embody the consequences of 
Creon’s ruling and the violence of his decree for all to see” (16-17). But why, Zupanéié asks, is 
this stake ethical? It is ethical because only one thing ensures that someone (like Creon) cannot 
play with the limit of the law without facing any consequences: the existence of some antago- 
nist (like Antigone) who is willing to be that consequence. 

Zupanci¢é demonstrates the actuality of Antigone by drawing a parallel with modern times, 
when pushing the limit of the symbolic law, as in Antigone, is usually associated with state 
violence. State power sometimes resorts to illegal practices simply because it is the state — for 
instance, enhanced interrogation techniques. It is very hard to challenge the state when it does 
this sort of things. Julian Assange, Zupan¢ié points out, is an Antigone-like figure of our time: 
he revealed classified US documents concerning war crimes via WikiLeaks, and has been almost 
literally buried alive as punishment. 

Accordingly, Antigone has often been associated with modern terrorism. As Zupan¢ié argues, 


Antigone seems to occupy two positions simultaneously in the configuration of terror: she wants 
to bury the terrorists (those who are declared terrorists by the state), thus symbolically acknowl- 
edging their existence and death; but her act of perseverance and persistence is in itself perceived 
as an act of terror, a terrorist act by which she also becomes the enemy of the state; she is seen as 
even more “terrorist” than the original terrorists themselves. (19-20) 


This is what happened to Assange and other whistleblowers like Edward Snowden, branded 
terrorists and enemies of the state for their actions. Zupan¢ié states that “[t]he ease with which 
the term ‘terrorist’ is used today to dismiss those critics who point to the obscene [...] could be 
seen as a clear indication of the growing reliance of state power itself on that other, obscene side” 
(20). Or, she remarks, it could also be seen as a symptom of the dissolution of the state, which, as 
a consequence, is no longer able to provide for the common good or serve the public interest. 


VI 


In the second chapter, “Death, Undeadness, and Funeral Rites”, Zupancié addresses the cultural 
significance of funeral rites. Antigone fights for a proper burial for her brother, something con- 
sidered part of common custom and decency. Antigone’s request is ordinary; what is extraor- 
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dinary, as Zupan¢ié states, “is the fact that she, as a woman, takes it upon herself to act, rather 
than pleading, ‘supplicating’ others (men) to act on her behalf” (23). What breaks with custom 
is that a woman wants to act in the public sphere. 

Hence the importance of the “divine laws” which Antigone invokes for her brother’s sake. 
But what exactly are these? In brief, they refer to the pointlessness of killing the dead a second 
time. This is evident in Teiresias’ statement: “[g]live way to the dead man, and do not continue 
to stab him as he lies dead! What is the bravery of killing a dead man over again?” (Antigone, 
1029-1030). Thus the “divine laws” are about the space “between two deaths”, or, better yet, 
the realm of the undead. As Zupan¢ié puts it, the “divine laws” are about 


the prohibition of the symbolic murder of a real corpse, or of the exploitation of a corpse as a sym- 
bolic stake, its torture and shaming, which in a certain sense precisely does not acknowledge death, but 
imprisons the person far beyond their death, condemning them to “wander without a grave”. (24) 


At this point, a question arises: why do humans bury the dead? Zupan¢ié states that the dimen- 
sion of living death is peculiar to humanity. 

She introduces the concept of the surplus real, which “is not ‘constituted through’ language; 
it is more like a parasite on it and on its functioning, with the capacity also to steer it, and our 
life, in unpredictable directions” (25). In other words, 


it is not something constituted by speech but is essentially its by-product, which is not (directly) 
assimilable into the symbolic. This surplus real is situated in the intricate topology of the relation- 
ship between organic life and the symbolic, with the relationship between death and language as 
its pivotal point. (25) 


Here the importance of funeral rites emerges: 


funeral rituals are never simply a way of honoring the deceased, of paying one’s last respects and 
so on, although they are that too. They are a way of making death coincide with itself. For it is 
this coincidence that finally “releases” a body, allows the deceased to “rest in peace” — and not, for 
example, to continue to wander and haunt the living. (25) 


Herein lies the importance of giving death a symbolic existence to which people can relate. In this 
sense, death becomes part of life. Hence the importance of the themes of the second death, of the 
difference between symbolic and real death, and of the realm “between two deaths” in Antigone. 

It follows that, as Zupanéié states, “[a]ll things that die are involved in a new form of life” (27). 
Therefore, Zupanéi¢ adds, “life cannot really be destroyed by death, since death is its immanent 
moment, itself involved in regeneration, not the opposite of life or its final end” (27). Since 
nothing in nature really dies, 


the idea of an absolute, ultimate crime appears, a crime that would bring about an absolute death, 
something like a second death — a “total destruction”, the extinction of the natural cycle itself, thus free- 
ing nature from its own laws, opening the way for the creation of life rather than its reproduction. (27) 


That is why, in the Marquis de Sade’s Juliette (1968), life and death are not in opposition: life 
implies and contains death. Since death is part of life, not even death can destroy life. 

The Sadean problem, Zupan¢ié states, could be summarised as follows: how to free death 
from being merely an internal moment in the regeneration of life? This explains why life needs 
a second death. However, normal crimes do not suffice for this — “they extinguish individual life 
but not life as such” (28). Therefore, the problem is one of how to kill “that which in life is already 
dead and cannot die” (28). Sade’s aim is to eliminate death, to reach an absolute annihilation. 

Zupanéié explains this with a remarkable example. When a king dies, there is a ritual formula: 
“The King is dead. Long live the King!” This points to the continuity of the monarchy, not in 
spite of but through the occurrence of death. This also happens in the life of all species. Life “does 
not continue despite the death of individuals but through it, with its ‘help’” (29). Lacan (1998: 
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150) referred to this idea while discussing the relationship between sex and death: 


We know that sexual division, in so far as it reigns over most living beings, is that which ensures 
the survival of a species [....] Let us say that the species survives in the form of its individuals. Nev- 
ertheless, the survival of the horse as a species has a meaning — each horse is transitory and dies. So 


you see, the link between sex and death, sex and the death of the individual, is fundamental. 


Therefore, death is a precondition for the continuity of (sexed) life — for the survival of the spe- 
cies. As Zupanéié points out, death “has to do with the cut in continuity as an inner moment of 
that very continuity” (29); sexuation “is first and foremost a cut in the continuity of life, a cut in 
which something is lost” (29). It is the repetition of this cut, this discontinuity, this loss of life, 
that constitutes the continuity of life. 

Zupan¢ié also distinguishes between symbolic life (such as how a person’s name or reputation 
lives on after death) and undeadness, “the undead life that seems to come with it” (33): “[a]s 
speaking creatures, human beings participate not only in symbolic life but also in fate, in the 
state of undeadness that comes with the symbolic but is not reducible to it” (33). She elabo- 
rates: “we live (exist) in the symbolic while being undead in the Real (neither dead nor alive but 
undead — this is where the death drive is located, both conceptually and topologically)” (38). 
Therefore, the state of being undead is the consequence of the symbolic. 

Funeral rites represent a symbolic ritual aimed at “containing” the subject’s undead life: “[f] 
uneral rites are there to make this undead life coincide with the empirical life of the subject, to 
allow the disturbing undead life also to die, to rest” (39). According to Zupanéié, when a person 
dies and no funeral rite is performed, as in the case of Polyneices, what remains is the undead 
life. This explains why the prohibition of a proper burial has always been considered the most 
severe form of punishment. For example, in the Christian tradition, the lack of a burial is con- 
sidered a cause of eternal damnation because it represents a state of eternal restlessness, in contrast 
with resting in peace. Therefore, the role of funeral rites is to recognise death symbolically in 
order to separate life and death. 

Whereas Zupan¢ié discusses the social consequences of the lack of a proper burial, and how 
it constitutes a sort of intentionally inflicted undeadness, Slavoj Zizek (1992: 23) discusses the 
“return of the living dead”, another configuration resulting in undeadness: 


The “return of the living dead” is [...] the reverse of the proper funeral rite. While the latter implies 
a certain reconciliation, an acceptance of loss, the return of the dead signifies that they cannot find 
their proper place in the text of tradition. The two great traumatic events of the holocaust and the 
gulag are, of course, exemplary cases of the return of the dead in the twentieth century. The shad- 
ows of their victims will continue to chase us as “living dead” until we give them a decent burial, 
until we integrate the trauma of their death into our historical memory. 


The “return of the living dead” describes this failure to integrate a traumatic event into the 
symbolic. 

The configuration of the unburied corpse and that of the “return of the living dead” are both 
present in Antigone: 


the traumatic event of the two brothers killing each other (which can also be seen as a prolongation 
of the traumatic dimension of Oedipus’s reign) is further aggravated by Creon’s curious attempt to 
integrate this trauma into the symbolic (into the historical memory of Thebes) by refusing one of 
the brothers funeral rites: a strange attempt to integrate the traumatic excess into the symbolic by 
symbolically excluding it from it, that is, by redoubling the exclusion. (40) 


Zupancié thus shows that the dimension “between two deaths” is at the centre of Antigone, 
and so, therefore, is the notion of the undead. Polyneices undergoes “a death that cannot die”, 
whereas Antigone has “a life that cannot be lived alive” (45). Antigone herself is “between two 
deaths” when she is buried alive. 
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Finally, Zupancéié introduces the Lacanian notion of sublimation. As she explains, “to subli- 
mate is to elevate something (an object) to the dignity of the Thing” (46). In burying her brother, 
Antigone “elevates ‘the Oedipal abject’ (Unding) to the dignity of the Thing (das Ding)” (46). 
Due to Creon’s actions, the disturbingly undead drive of Oedipus re-emerges in the undeadness 
of Polyneices; and Antigone’s actions immortalise and glorify it. 


VII 


In the third chapter, “I’d Let Them Rot”, Zupanéié deals with the problem of incest in Anti- 
gone’s family, the source of the name of the Oedipus complex. Sigmund Freud first introduced 
the idea of the Oedipus complex in The Interpretation of Dreams (2001a, 2001b), and coined the 
term in “A Special Type of Choice of Object Made by Men (Contributions to the Psychology 
of Love I)” (2001c), turning this family’s singularity into a statement about the family in general. 

To follow Zupanéié’s argument, it is worth recalling this family’s singular vicissitudes. Oe- 
dipus unknowingly kills his father and marries his mother, with whom he has four children: 
Antigone, Ismene, Polyneices, and Eteocles. When Oedipus discovers what really happened (at 
the end of Oedipus Tyrannus), he gouges his eyes out and goes into exile. Antigone goes with 
him, whereas Polyneices and Eteocles remain in Thebes, fighting each other for the succession. 
Close to death (at the end of Oedipus at Colonus), Oedipus curses Polyneices and Eteocles, fore- 
seeing that each will die at the other’s hand. At this point, Polyneices makes Antigone promise 
to provide him with a proper burial. 

“Is it a really dysfunctional family?” Zupanéié asks. “Or, rather, is it the other, undead side of 
every normal, functional family, as Freud would seem to suggest?” (51). To address these ques- 
tions, Zupan¢cié analyses the crucial passage in which Antigone explains why she is fighting to 
give her brother a proper burial. The passage is as follows: 


for never, had children of whom | was the mother or had my husband perished and been moul- 
dering there, would I have taken on myself this task, in defiance of the citizens. In virtue of what 
law do I say this? If my husband had died, I could have had another, and a child by another man, if 
I had lost the first, but with my mother and my father in Hades below, I could never have another 
brother. Such was the law for whose sake I did you special honour. (Antigone, 905-914) 


Antigone puts her life at risk for her brother (and only for her brother) because she cannot have 
another, since their parents are dead. 

Her statement does not refer to a sort of universal humanity according to which everyone, 
even the worst criminal, deserves a burial. As Zupanéié points out, “[p]erhaps everybody does 
indeed deserve a burial, but here’s the rub: Antigone wouldn’t do it for everybody” (51). This is 
why Antigone’s statement is rather outrageous. 

According to Zupan¢cié, Antigone’s statement should be read in the context of the kind of 
relationship involved — a purely symbolic tie, without any kind of affection or attachment: “[i] 
t is about a (bio)/ogical impossibility, not about individual uniqueness. If she could have another 
brother, Polyneices rotting out there would not be a problem” (52). Therefore, it is not kinship 
that guides her actions but something else: 


it is almost as if she is trying to patch up a hole in the structure of kinship or as if that particular hole 
in the structure of kinship was especially unbearable, charged with something far beyond what it 
actually is. This may explain — or, rather, cast in a different light — the icy coldness of her claim and 
of the calculation behind it. (52) 


Zupanci¢ thus provides a different explanation of Antigone’s desire to bury her brother from 
the origin suggested by Hegel, her holy love for him. 

Furthermore, Zupan¢ié argues that Antigone does what she does because her family originat- 
ed in an act of incest: “[t]here is something about brothers — and about the kinship caught in a 
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strange loop between the biological and the symbolic — that for Antigone cannot be separated 
from the incest or from incest and murder” (52). Zupan¢ié argues that this is the law to which 
Antigone refers in her claim (“Such was the law for whose sake I did you special honour”). 
Zupancié draws parallels between Antigone’s act and Immanuel Kant’s ethics. According 
to Kant, a truly ethical act is not only in accordance with the moral law but is also performed 
exclusively because of the moral law, uninfluenced by any other motives, such as personal repu- 
tation, fear of God, and so on. This is precisely how Antigone acts. Her action is not motivated 
by feelings for her brother (as Hegel stated) but by an unconditional “law” that she is following: 


the ethical dimension of her act is evidenced not only through everything that she is made to suffer 
because of it (no gain for her in all that) but also by her motives concerning Polyneices as exempt 
from any “pathological” feelings (that is, from any feelings fout court). (56) 


In the light of this, Zupancié proposes two interrelated conclusions, which constitute what she 
calls “Antigone’s parallax” (57). 

The first conclusion involves incest. According to Zupan¢ié, incest is the impossible coinci- 
dence of nature and culture, “the impossible point where one slips into the other, ‘nature’ into 
‘culture’ and ‘culture’ into ‘nature’” (69). She continues: “[t]he prohibition of incest is neither 
cultural nor natural, but at the same time it is both” (69). Incest, according to Zupan¢ié, is the 
impossible and inconceivable “missing link between nature and culture” (70). Therefore, Zu- 
pancié distances herself from Lévi-Strauss’s definition of incest, according to which it marked 
humanity’s passage from nature to culture. This transition consists of forcing members of a 
group to leave it. However, according to Zupan¢ié, “[t]he incest taboo is there to cover up, with 
its prohibition, the impossibility of this passage or conjunction; it is the paramount case of pro- 
hibiting the impossible, of prohibiting what is in itself impossible” (70), since “symbolic prohi- 
bition covers a real impossibility and invites transgression” (70). The incest taboo “staunches the 
leak in the culture, the point where the latter is not fully constituted or operative” (70). This calls 
to mind how Antigone’s act is an attempt to patch up that leak in the structure of her family. 

The second conclusion involves desire, which Zupancié considers a key concept in Antigone. 
Following Lacan’s reading of Antigone as a figure of desire, Zupancié interprets Antigone’s 
claim and “her inflexible insistence, her actions, her sacrifice as an issue of desire (of ‘pure desire’)” 
(74). Zupanéié understands desire psychoanalytically — “as fundamentally related to the modality 
of the question mark, of questioning, addressed to the Other: What am I to you? What do you want? 
(You are demanding this and that, but what is it that you actually want, or aim at?)” (74). As she states, 


Antigone emerges as a figure of pure desire precisely because, with her words and actions, she 
incites in others this tenacious question: What does she want? She states what she wants from the 
outset, yet there is no one in the play who is not bafHed at one point or another by this question: 
Okay, she wants to bury Polyneices, but what does she actually want? It starts with Ismene, in her 
opening dialog with Antigone, and it reemerges again and again. (74) 


Therefore, the question is: what does Antigone really want? Not least because she appears to be 
aware that her desire (to have Polyneices buried) will not be fulfilled. For this reason, Zupanéié 
states that the play presents “Antigone’s desire and its enigma” (75): “her demand, although 
clear, remains deeply enigmatic and functions precisely like an enunciation, which those who 
are confronted with it will have to make into a statement and bear the consequences, which 
they will indeed end up doing” (75). In this sense, Antigone is a hostage of desire. 


Vul 


In conclusion, Let Them Rot: Antigone’s Parallax proves to be an original interpretation of Soph- 
ocles’ Antigone, despite the considerable attention the play has received in the history of Western 
thought. One of the main achievements of this book is its profound analysis of the so-called 
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written and unwritten laws, which play such a key role in Antigone. Moreover, Zupancic’s orig- 
inal reading of the play offers a fresh understanding of the notions of death, undeadness, and 
funeral rites, and of their significance in Antigone. Another strength of the book is its exploration 
of the concepts of incest and desire in relation to the play. Finally, Zupandié has also succeeded 
in explaining Antigone’s claim that if it were her children or her husband left unburied, she 
would let them rot. 


NOVA University of Lisbon, Portugal 


Notes 


“This essay is a review of Alenka Zupanéié’s book Let Them Rot: Antigone’s Parallax (2023). 

' For more on Alenka Zupanéié’s intellectual biography, see <https://egs.edu/biography/alenka-zupancic/> 
[accessed 12 December 2022]. 

? Tellingly, Hélderlin also translated Sophocles’ Antigone into German, publishing the result in 1804 (see 
Sophocles, 1989). 

> Hegel also briefly analyses the question of Antigone in The Phenomenology of Spirit (1977) and the Out- 
lines of the Philosophy of Right (2008) when he discusses ethical consciousness and the unwritten laws of 
the gods. 

7 Hes (1975: 1217-18) explains the kinship bonds emerging from the tragedy as follows: “Antigone lives 
under the political authority of Creon [the present King]; she is herself the daughter of a King [Oedipus] 
and the fiancée of Haemon [Creon’s son], so that she ought to pay obedience to the royal command. 
But Creon too, as father and husband, should have respected the sacred tie of blood and not ordered 
anything against its pious observance. So there is immanent in both Antigone and Creon something 
that in their own way they attack, so that they are gripped and shattered by something intrinsic to their 
own actual being. Antigone suffers death before enjoying the bridal dance, but Creon too is punished 
by the voluntary deaths of his son and his wife, incurred, the one on account of Antigone’s fate, the 
other because of Haemon’s death”. 

> This English translation follows Heidegger’s translation from Ancient Greek to German. 
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Book Reviews 


ATHEISM AND THE GODDESS: CROSS-CULTURAL APPROACHES WITH A FOCUS 
ON SOUTH ASIA. By Anway Mukhopadhyay. Switzerland: Palgrave MacMillan, 2023. 141 pp. 


66 No One Knows from whence this Creation has Come — maybe It made Itself, maybe It did Not — 
maybe the God who looks down on It from the Highest Heaven Knows, and then again maybe 
He does not Know” - proclaims the Rig Veda (10.127.7). It is this exceptional, Atheistic premise, and 
its Unconscious association with the “He” that becomes the central, conscious foundation of 
Mukhopadhyay’s dense, conceptual book, sourced in both doctrines of Classicism and Popular 
Culture. In his Introductory chapter, Mukhopadhyay latches on to the etymology of the Hebraic 
Elohim, and the ambiguity surrounding its masculinist assumptions. He argues why terms, such as 
‘God’, ‘Godless’, ‘Goddess’ and ‘Goddesslessness’ require different interpretive paradigms. An essen- 
tial step in that direction would be the pluralization of “an” atheism into “atheisms” (4), where the 
possibility of actualizing doctrinal Goddess worship and/or its conscious rejection might be enter- 
tained. Promptly, an interpretation of atheism is naturalized, where a-thea-ism (Gk. Thea: Goddess), 
now carefully demarcated from atheism (Gk. Theos: God), must be the norm of religious worship, 
for interpretive dilemma should, ideally, support the Goddess-argument through its traditional, yet 
flawed characterization of God-denial through its use of the earlier terminology. Equally problem- 
atic would be the characterization of parameshvarias the “Supreme Female Ruler”, for its presump- 
tion ofa Gendered, male “Supreme” ought to be abolished in favour of the “Supreme Ruler” (6). It is 
necessary, that we confront and initiate modifications in order to address primal hierarchies with 
little, or no basis in linguistic or factual ontologies. Citing systematically, how “mono-Thea-ism” in 
Shakta Hinduism presents an ideal paradox to the monotheism of Abrahamic religions in particular, 
Mukhopadhyay wonders, (with positive emphasis on the definitional drawbacks in the dogmatic 
conclusions of Western Atheism) why an “obstinately” (7) inclusive ap(re)proach is exigent under 
current circumstances. Drawing differences between Secular Feminism, Goddess Feminists and 
Religious reform Feminists, Mukhopadhyay insists why the Shakta Goddess, and her contradictory 
divinity, (or the contradiction in divine discourse) ultimately appeals to the latter two, who argue 
either in favour of a hybridization of the masculine macht, or in favour of an absolute democratiza- 
tion of divine macht, leading towards gender neutralization, or bi-gendering religious faith, helping 
remove restrictive strongholds. In the second chapter, Mukhopadhyay introduces us, more con- 
vincingly, to the connotative implication(s) of a word like a-thea-ism (22), where the merely “the- 
istic” or “atheistic” could, first and foremost, be substituted for a “Thea-ism” where the Goddess 
“mediates between the body and the spirit, the material and the metaphysical” (27) — an alternative, 
viable discourse that democratizes the Divine “ego” between the mediator and the “mediatrix” (28). 
Deconstructing monotheism in the age of COVID-19 remains indispensable, for the doctrine of 
“Universal punishment” (31) amongst Abrahamists when interpreting death should naturally read 
divine, Feminine power as an antidote to the obstructive, male antigen — a non-negotiable necessity. 
What, one enquires, is the problem in perusing the theaistic as pantheism, as some Goddess Feminists 
have adduced earlier? Mukhopadhyay asserts that pantheism, too, is a watertight compartment that 
does injustice to the divine paradox, for the dialectic is no category, in the same way that Divinity 
is more than masculine power. The Readers are confronted with an “epistemic aporia” (34) — the 
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conceptual impasse between traditional theism, atheism and the realization (as opposed to categori- 
zation) of the Goddess within theological space — is theological space the only true, divine space? Or 
is it the perpetration of ideological objectives that the Theologists refuse to address, in terms of the 
exclusive/the equal/superior right of the un-familiar as divine? Gaia Theory is not an acceptable 
alternative, Mukhopadhyay reiterates, time and again; the Western Atheist is incapable of a “nu- 
anced understanding” (36) of polytheistic dynamics, despite [H]is sweeping argument, nonetheless. 
The Atheist is indifferent to the evolution ofa theocratic hierarchy — about how the pluralization of 
male “Gods” in Abrahamic tradition came to signify one masculine, divine entity above all other, 
and none else. Thealogy, in lieu of it, creates a formidable substitute to these conspicuous drawbacks, 
by promoting an “inclusivist ethics” (39) with regards to divine participation. 

The Third Chapter, in numerous ways, mirrors those Theo-spiritual doctrines/incidents where 
systemic repression of Thealogy normalizes male, spiritual objectives, and how doctrinal reciproca- 
tion functions as a salvific, eye-opener to monotheistic methodologies. For instance, exercising 
restraint, and permanent estrangement from prakriti as the spiritual goal of Purusha offers covert 
acknowledgment to feminine power; for Adi Shankara (and subsequently for the Advaita Vedantin 
as well), maya walks the ideological line between “illusion or delusion” (51), and is ridiculously 
difficult to compartmentalize, although he does not go so far as Samkhya Darshana does, in dualizing 
divinity. Shankaracharya, however, might have been a Shakta devotee himself, as Paul David 
Devanandan emphasizes, in the same way that Madhusudana Saraswati might have visualized Vishnu 
when hymning the Absolute (51, 58). Shankaracharya’s (initial) dismissive attitude towards female 
asceticism is resolved when Mukhopadhyay encounters the paradox anecdotally and concludes that 
the Goddess Herself exposes Shankara’s theological deficit by fictionalizing the fictional — by re- 
theorizing maya, carefully rupturing the Creator/Creatrix discourse on the Absolute, as an atheist 
like Arindam Chakrabarti did, or a thea-ist should.! The construction of the Sarada Matha in accor- 
dance with the regulatory principles of the dashanami sampradaya of the Vedantic, monastic order 
exhibits the dynamism of reformist Hinduism, in the same way that Ramakrishna Paramahansa is 
drawn into the Advaitic headstream, upon receiving divine instructions from the Goddess Kali, 
exacerbating the empirical absolutism of divine experience which can both withstand and subserve 
intellectual and spiritual assault from mono-disciplinary approaches — a “pan-thea-ism” rather than 
thea-cide” (63). 

This theme is further investigated in the Fourth chapter when Mukhopadhyay, a /a Adriano 
Cavarero, reflects on obsessive, transcendental masculinity with an undertone of “symbolic matri- 
cide” (77) - a philosophical “fact” authenticated by none other than the Poststructuralist Philoso- 
pher, Jacques Derrida, in recent years.? Swami Vivekananda had prioritized the masculinity of 
“Shiva” (82) over Ramakrishna’s deification of the Mother Goddess, and his piercing interest in the 
restoration of divine hierarchy — Shiva over Shakti. While Mukhopadhyay does not berate 
Vivekananda’s assertive, masculine stance per se, he defiantly argues, through carefully chosen anec- 
dotes, how He was unconsciously coerced into the naturalization, and divinization of feminine 
power without identifying it as delusive, or as an inferior force in comparison with the Manlier, 
Brahmanical power. While the author, furthermore, states that it was “not masculine in nature” (85), 
Iam inclined to disagree; Certainly, it is a paradigm of slanted masculinity, in the same way that the 
Ardhanarishwara avatara of Lord Shiva could be critiqued as, at once, a theist, thea-ist and atheistic 
position, but not a-thea-istic in any sense. But, more importantly, it is a conscious attestation to the 
elevatory possibilities of divine, feminine force — almost, at an identical altitude with Vivekananda’s 
sublime hierarchy, restored and normalized — an ersatz sublime, as | had formulated in a previous 
book.’ Rabindranath Tagore’s tryst with Brahmoism and its association with “Renascent Hinduism” 
(86), although similar in objective with Vivekananda’s spiritual mission, had slanted, rational depic- 
tions, literalized in books like Rajarshi and Bisarjan. Truth, in Tagore’s words, had been rightfully 
“established [in] the image of the World Mother” (98). 
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Chapter Five begins mapping, in that usual, meticulous manner, the influence of Goddess Tara on 
the Tibetan Buddhist philosopher and globe trotter, Atisha Dipankara Shrijnana and the deification 
of Goddess Mazu, a folk Goddess, in Communist China (105, 107), consolidating the function of the 
Divine Feminine in Atheistic/monotheistic religions, as well as in political regimes. Drawing ex- 
amples from Armin Navabi’s derogatory cognizance of K4li as the “sexy goddess” (110), 
Mukhopadhyay is rightfully disgusted by the insouciant, “gendered desecration” of the Goddess and 
the Goddess traditions across the civilized world. Contemporizing Atheism, as I began by demon- 
strating, is the backbone of the book, as the author draws further examples from Shakib Al Hasan’s 
submission before Islamic fundamentalism when inaugurating Kali Pujas in Kolkata, and Taslima 
Nasreen’s denunciation of suicidal belief systems that prefer coercion over co-existence. Humayun 
Ahmed’s Devi remains symbolic of the Goddess’s immanent presence across religious faiths, espe- 
cially amongst Muslim women, or in Nishithini where the divine “She” inverts the divine paradigm 
by transforming the atheistic Misir Ali into an “agnostic” (120). Why? Because the Goddess, with 
one blow, signals Her distinction from, and dialectic complexity against neophytic, God-devotion 
(124). Mukhopadhyay concludes, with his remarkable reversion to the original debate, between a 
“Godless”, and a “Goddessless” world: are we headed towards a technocratic apocalypse, or an eco- 
logical technocracy? Mukhopadhyay, I believe, believes in the latter, where what we live in, re- 
sembles an intersubjective, “being-like” (130) environment — an ontology: articulative, not artificial; 
human, not manly. 

There are a few misprints, and minor errors that appear intermittently in Mukhopadhyay’s book 
(see pp. 54, 80, 89, 104 etc.). Otherwise, the Book is a Herculean attempt at conceptual integrity and 
sovereignty towards a theme which has been over-exploited along cultural lines in recent years. We 
are very thankful to the author for forcing out/away a conceptual entity out of the Shakta, cultural 
womb, and we leave the author with one final question — is it possible, for a Shakta theoretician, to 
envision a triad amongst Thealogy, Atheaism and Thearchy/Theacracy, where the Queendom of the 
Goddess can be structured hierarchically — the Goddess and the (god)desses, the Greater Goddesses 
and the lesser Goddesses, the goddesses elevated, democratically, to the status of the Goddess without 
Theo-political violence, and without negation? Would the Goddess’s power be, surreptitiously, 
imagined like the Man’s, or the replacement to the Man’s? Ifit does, would the Goddess open herself 
to the investigative probing of Analytical Psychologists/Psychoanalysts for the manifestation of Her 
animus?* We do not know, but we believe that the author is certainly competent with educating us 


further, in this regard. 
Notes 


‘If the whole of the cosmos requires a maker because it undergoes change, even God undergoes change in so 
far as he sometimes creates, sometimes destroys, sometimes just sustains this or that cycle of the universe. 
Should not he, by the same token, require a further maker?” (25, emphasis in original). See Chakrabarti, 
Arindam. “From the Fabric to the Weaver?” Indian Philosophy of Religion. Edited by Roy W. Perrett, 
Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1989, pp. 21-34. 

> “Derrida: The Documentary.” Philosophy Matters, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Pn1PwtcJfwE. 

> Hore, Shouvik Narayan. “In Pursuit of Bhakti: A Study of Three Goddess Films.” Thematizations of the 
Goddess in South Asian Cinema. Edited by Anway Mukhopadhyay and Shouvik Narayan Hore, Cambridge 
Scholars Publishing, 2023, pp. 245-254. 

‘See Jung, Emma. “On the Nature of the Animus.” Animus and Anima: Two Essays. Translated by Cary F. 
Baynes. Spring Publications, 2004, pp. 1-44, and Kast, Verena. “Anima/Animus.” The Handbook of Jungian 
Psychology. Edited by Renos K. Papadopoulos, Routledge, 2006, pp. 113-129. 
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CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ENVIRONMENTAL THOUGHT IN THE POST-COVID- 
19 ERA. By Keith Moser. London: Palgrave Macmillian, 2022. 262 pp. 


Cor biosemiotic logic, in the context of post-pandemic and microbial ethics, find its cross- 
species sympathetic analog in the spiritual and moral practices of Oriental thinking cognizant 
of other-than-human life and the perils of speciesism on an imperiled biosphere, as evidenced by 
Jataka Tales (an attempt to foster an altruism reconnecting to a deep knowledge of the cosmos)? 

In Contemporary French Environmental Thought in the Post-COVID-19 Era, Keith Moser 
deconstructs core Western mental principles, and offers us five refined and promising examinations 
on ecological theories and meaning in the larger context of the post-pandemic era. In a series of 
seamlessly connected musings from a plethora of biosemiotic and scientific sources — the main 
subjects being Michel Serres, Edgar Morin, Jacques Derrida, Michel Onfray and Dominique Lestel, 
and dominant postulates of Western thinking ranging from Cartesian dualities to Judeo-Christian 
ideology which “prevents us from understanding our life on this earth and from taking our true place 
in the universe” as described by Onfray (2015) —, Moser offers a purposely ironic discourse centered 
on the timely topic of “ecological degradation” (66). The fact that the book is more an assemblage of 
practical propositions than an armchair theory, and that it at times presents more criticism than 
praise for even the five aforementioned prominent French thinkers, is very effective given that 
Western thought is too human-centered and it “has become a real environmental problem linked to 
an alarming loss of biodiversity on a global scale” (5). Moser compellingly makes the case for the 
rehabilitation of the anthropogenic imagination, as Western civilization might reconcile “the doc- 
trine of imago dei” in Genesis 1:27 which “creates a conflictual relationship between humans and all 
other species” (153). It is a provocative book meant to make us upset; Moser’s detailed and logical 
observations invite us to reflect upon the faults of “Homo sapiens” (1) and to ponder our moral 
responsibility for many other-than-human entities. 

While the author’s enlightening approach, as other organisms are placed back into the light of 
moral consideration through Derrida’s neologism “animot” (2008) or Morin’s “computo ergo sum” 
(1986), is open to everyone affected by Western thinking, the crucial insights provided are, in a 
connotative manner, absorbing and well worth consideration. Moser’s book joins a multidisciplinary 
field of biosemiotic studies, ranging from biology (Jiang 2019), to ecology (Zapf 2016), to ethology 
(Townsend 2012), to philosophy (Petrilli 2013), to ethics (Cockell 2011), to politics (Llored 2014), 
to linguistics (Stibbe 2015), to robotics (Brier 2006), to economics (Hornborg 2014), and more. 
Such studies acknowledge that biosemiotic revelations represent a necessary paradigm shift in our 
thinking about the planet: human beings continue to undermine our very existence in the form of 
anthropogenic climate change and a dramatic increase in emerging infectious diseases. In other words, 
these works ponder whether Descartes’s animal-machine theory is problematic and potentially lethal 
to all of the world’s human and other-than-human inhabitants in the post-COVID-19 era. 

Moser focuses on “new limitrophic ethical and legal frameworks” (239) that genuinely reflect, 
struggle with, and reconcile the present “ecocidal” (46) realities. Specifically, Moser laments the 
harmful “human Umwel?” reflecting “a subjectively experienced phenomenal world” (5) filtered 
through modern technology linked to “WR” (43) that has expanded like never before, and in so 
doing, attempts to foster a ubiquitous realm of sympathy over our dominant anthropocentric mental 
structures: “[N]ot only must we curb our parasitic impulses that have forced pathogenic microor- 
ganisms to find other environmental niches leading to increased zoonotic disease outbreaks, but we 
should also consider granting some rights to weak subjects like symbiotic bacteria and viruses in the 
Anthropocene epoch” (239). He highlights this biocentric worldview in the five previously men- 
tioned French thinkers, most notably Dominique Lestel, whose theory of “polyspecific families” 
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(2007) Moser describes as a “biocentric reworking of subjecthood and personhood” — connected to 
the rehabilitation of our much-maligned five senses and transcending the limitations of Cartesian 
binaries. Moser concludes, “[W ]e have a moral obligation to protect those we hold near in our mixed 
communities” (211). 

Moser also derives inspiration from Serres who takes advantage of the metaphor of music to 
demonstrate the splendor of the cosmos by attuning ourselves to the “immense rhapsody” (2006) of 
the universe. In an effort to reinvestigate Cartesian presuppositions as a starting point of Western 
thinking which slight many other-than-human entities, Moser opines: 


When we have no choice but to acknowledge that all organisms including bacteria and viruses possess 
a degree of sentience and semiotic freedom, ethical quandaries related to the rights of other animals, 
plants, trees, and microbes cannot simply be swept under the rug (16). 


The author indignantly argues that we should “take aim at the ghost of the animal-machine that 
continues to haunt Western civilization” (231). Even though the digital era represents a profound 
social transformation, we cannot lose our capacity for critical reflection owing to “the deluge of fake 
news that obfuscates reality and prevents us from proposing potential solutions to dire problems, and 
anthropogenic climate change that threatens the existence of all sentient beings that roam this planet” 
(229). This radical paradigm shift in our thinking must therefore wrestle with “the erosion of the real 
by the proliferation of hyperreal simulacra” (238) — the imposition of an alternative reality without 
a human-animal bond. 

As denizens on this present planet, where “the concept of quorum sensing sheds light on how miniscule 
bacteria skillfully communicate through the secretion of tiny molecules or peptides” (2-3), we must, 
according to Moser, turn our attention to who is “the worst parasite or virus of all” in the impending 
ecological apocalypse. Moser posits, “If we obstinately continue to follow our current ecocidal trajec- 
tory toward oblivion and what biosemioticians refer to as semiocide, the most probable and frighten- 
ing end game is the complete destruction of Homeland Earth (Morin)” (241). For a civilization 
epitomized by the “human-animal duality,” this biosemiotic perspective must be fully developed as 
a form of cross-species empathy leading to the dawn of a biocentric, Western altruism (115). 
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HYPERCULTURE: CULTURE AND GLOBALIZATION. By Byung-Chul Han. Translated 
by Daniel Steuer. Cambridge, UK; Medford, MA: Polity Press, 2022. 98 pp. 


yung-Chul Han (born 1959) is one of the most prominent South Korean-born philosophers 

and cultural theorists. In his works, Han explores the late capitalist culture in its various facets, 
including concepts such as freedom, the internet, love, mental health (in particular, attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorder, burnout, and depression), multitasking, popular culture, power, religion, 
sexuality, social media, subjectivity, technology, tiredness, transparency, and violence. In his analysis 
of contemporary culture and society, Han has mainly drawn on thinkers such as Giorgio Agamben, 
Walter Benjamin, Gilles Deleuze, Michel Foucault, Sigmund Freud, Félix Guattari, Martin Heidegger, 
and Carl Schmitt. 

In his most recent books, Han identifies a “society of tiredness” (Miidigkeitsgesellschaft) and a 
“society of transparency” (Transparenzgesellschaft). He describes “transparency” as a cultural norm 
derived from neoliberal market forces. According to Han, the mechanisms underlying transparency 
generate a totalitarian system of openness in which social values such as shame, secrecy, and trust are 
neglected. Han also characterises contemporary society as increasingly regulated by narcissism and 
self-reference. Since people tend to be focused exclusively on themselves, they are unable to build 
durable relationships. Even love and sexuality have undergone a dramatic change: sex, pornogra- 
phy, and voyeurism have replaced love and eroticism. 

Hyperculture: Culture and Globalisation is the 2022 translation of the original German book titled 
Hyperkulturalitat: Kultur und Globalisierung, published in 2005 by Merve Verlag. Han’s text is 
structured into 20 short chapters. He opens the book with a long quotation from Carl Schmitt’s Land 
and Sea (1954). In this passage, Schmitt identifies a typical trait in the transition between two epochs; 
that is, there is a tendency to perceive chaos instead of recognising the emergence of a new order. In 
quoting this passage, Han implicitly refers to the contemporary shift between postmodernity (ap- 
proximately the period between the 1960s and early 1990s) and hypermodernity (which, according 
to Han, has characterised our era since the early 1990s). This shift constitutes the main subject of the 
book, together with the concept of globalisation and the different interpretations and judgements 
that other philosophers have contributed to the subject. According to Han, the present era is one of 
transition: certain perceptions, habits, and values have been challenged to make room for new ones, 
which are not necessarily worse. Indeed, Han offers an optimistic view of this time of crisis, chal- 
lenging pessimistic views about both the present epoch and the future. 

The first chapter, “Tourist in a Hawaiian Shirt”, contains a reference to the British anthropologist 
Nigel Barley, who in 2000 expressed the concern that culture (as home) could one day be replaced 
by tourism (i.e. a boundless and siteless culture). The fact that Barley defines “tourism” as the ease 
with which it is currently possible to move from one cultural context to another indicates his nega- 
tive conception of this new condition. Han asks, “[a]fter the end of culture, should the new human 
being simply be called ‘tourist’? Or are we at long last living ina culture that affords us the freedom 
to spread into the wide open world? If we are, how might we describe this new culture?” (p. 1). These 
questions guide Han’s book, which presents a positive view of the opportunities emerging from 
globalisation, the void it brings, and the present-day concept of a boundless and siteless culture. 
Consequently, Han implicitly casts Barley as one of the many individuals who only perceive absurd 
chaos when a new culture seeks to establish its order. 

In the second chapter, “Culture as Home”, Han considers the works of Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel and Johann Gottfried Herder. Here, Han addresses the concept of cultural heterogeneity, that 
is, the coexistence of natives with foreigners. According to Han, the emergence of a boundless and 
siteless culture (the opposite of the idea of culture as home), opens many (potentially infinite) possi- 
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bilities for the betterment of society. Han employs these concepts when referring to hyperculture as 
the new contemporary culture that has resulted from the merging of different cultures. Central to 
this idea of hyperculture (the culture of the “side by side”, of simultaneity, and of the “as well as”) is the 
transformation of the “topology of happiness”. The transition Han refers to represents a shift from 
national happiness to hypercultural happiness. As Han states, hypercultural happiness “emerges from 
an abolition of facticity, a removal of the attachment to the ‘here’, the site” (p. 5). It is the nature of 
hypercultural happiness to appropriate the new. Seen in this light, Barley’s “tourist”, instead of 
serving as a negative figure, presents “the embodiment of the future happiness of homo liber” (p. 6). 
Therefore, in Han’s view, the abandonment of the culture as homeland gives rise to an “increased 
freedom” that shapes a new type of happiness: hypercultural happiness. 

In the third chapter, “Hypertext and Hyperculture”, Han analyses Ted Nelson’s notion of hypertext, 
the idea that everything in the universe is intertwined, like a network without a centre. According 
to Han, “intertwingularity” characterises today’s culture. In today’s globalised world, there is neither 
theology nor teleology structuring a meaningful and homogeneous unity. Consequently, “cultural 
authenticity or genuineness” is dissolving (p. 9). Globalisation de-distances cultural spaces. As Han 
states, “[t]he resulting closeness creates a richness, a corpus of cultural lifeworld practices and forms 
of expression” (p. 9). This is why, according to Han, it is more appropriate to adopt the prefix 
“hyper-” — instead of “trans-”, “inter-”, or “multi-” — to describe contemporary culture. In this sense, 
hyperculture means more culture — not less culture, as Barley’s metaphor of the “tourist” implies. In 
response to this new idea of life and the world, Han warns against various attempts at re-theologisation, 
re-mythologisation, and re-nationalisation, which “are common reactions to the hyperculturalization 
of the world” (p. 10). Therefore, “hypercultural de-siting will have to confront a fundamentalism of 
sites” (p. 10). Han’s prediction already seems to be manifesting, as new waves of nationalism are 
currently underway in some parts of the world (the most striking example is Brexit). 

In the fourth chapter, “The Eros of Interconnectedness”, Han reflects on Vilém Flusser’s concept of 
time. Flusser distinguished three forms of time: the time of the image (or plane-like time), the time 
of the book (or linear time), and the time of the bit (or point-like time). Whereas plane-like time 
belongs to mythical time and linear time characterises historical time, today’s time “possesses neither 
a mythical nor a historical horizon” (p. 11). As Han states, hypercultural time is de-theologised and 
de-teleologicised “into an ‘atom-like’ ‘universe of bits’, a ‘mosaic universe” (p. 12). In other words, 
it escapes a horizon of meaning. This is due to the increasing interconnectedness of the world, which 
favourites a multitude of relations and possibilities. The space where these relations are established 
constitutes a hyperspace, which exceeds the “facticity”. In this respect, referring to Martin Heidegger’s 
notion of Dasein, Han states that “[t]he excess of possibilities enables a projection of Dasein beyond 
the horizon of ‘inheritance’ and ‘tradition” (p. 13). In this interpretation, the hypercultural tourist is 
not necessarily on the move ina physical sense. For the hypercultural tourist, there is no division 
between “a place to be at home” and “a place to be somewhere else”. Instead, the two things coincide: 
“Tt is not that we leave our houses as tourists in order to return later as natives. The hypercultural 
tourist is already a tourist when at home. Still here, he is already there. He never arrives at a final 
destination” (p. 13). In sum, Han presents a positive view of the hypercultural concept of space and 
time because it presents more freedom of choice than do concepts belonging to myth and history. 

In the fifth chapter, “Fusion Food”, Han argues that globalisation does not engender homologation 
but rather variety. He says, “[h]yperculture is not an oversized monoculture” because hyperculture 
is characterised by global interconnectedness, which generates “a pool of different forms and prac- 
tices of life that keeps changing, expanding and renewing itself” (pp. 15-16). A provocative example 
is that of McDonald’s. As Han states, 


In Asia, McDonald’s is no more than an occasional alternative to the native cuisine. And even McDonald’s 
has to vary its menu in line with the eating habits of local cultures. The US is the source not just of 
McDonald’s but also of “fusion food”, or “fusion cuisine”, an eclectic culinary approach that makes free 
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use of all that the hypercultural pool of spices, ingredients and ways of preparing food has to offer. This 
hypercuisine does not level the diversity of eating cultures. (p. 16) 


Han provides further examples to demonstrate that globalisation is not synonymous with homologation: 


At least as far as food is concerned, there will be no cultural homogenization. The creation of difference 
is part of how the sense of taste, and even enjoyment, works. The emergence of a bland cultural 
homogeneity would put an end to enjoyment. The levelling of differences would also not make sense in 
terms of the economy of consumption. The hypermarket of taste lives off difference and diversity. (p. 17) 


Though Han’s analysis is partly accurate (the purity of local food culture cannot offer the same 
variety as hypercuisine), it is clear that food chains such as McDonald’s offer low-quality food, 
which may cause serious health problems. However, on one point, Han is correct: “Globalization 
and diversity are not mutually exclusive” (p. 16). Inevitably, in this situation of lively cultural ex- 
change, certain forms of life disappear, while others flourish. From Han’s perspective, an important 
point emerges; that is, hyperculture’s space and time are inclusive, and, for this reason, they herald 
the end of history. 

In the sixth chapter, “Hybrid Culture”, Han undermines Homi K. Bhabha’s concept of hybridity. 
According to Han, far from being a feature of a specific culture, hybridity constitutes the very 
essence of culture. Herder had already demonstrated this concept when he explained that European 
culture is the result of the fusion of Roman, Greek, and Arabic cultures. In the same sense, Han affirms 
that “[h]ybridity marks the ‘interstitial passage’ that creates identity” (p. 20). Thus, identity origi- 
nates from a dynamic variety of differences. On the basis of these premises, Han attacks Bhabha’s 
view on contemporary culture: “Bhabha is still in thrall to the agonal-dialectical tension between 
colonizer and colonized, between ruler and ruled, between master and slave” (p. 23). Therefore, 
according to Han, it is misleading to speak of the verticality of power in the hypermodern era, as 
everything is placed “side by side”. Han also describes the concept of creolisation, which refers to the 
process of cultural blending. Ulf Hannerz, in Cultural Complexity: Studies in the Social Organization 
of Meaning, claims that creolisation allows the culture of periphery to exert the same power of 
influence as the culture of centre. For example, both use the same technology, which allows them the 
same power of expression and diffusion. In this sense, megalopolises like New York, London, and 
Paris are partly extensions of peripheral societies. For this reason, they are not only creators of ideas 
and tendencies — they also play a key role as cultural switchboards between peripheries and semi- 
peripheries. It follows that philosophers can adopt the concept of creolisation to explain the cultural 
logic of hypermodernity. 

With the concept of hypermodernity now established, Han uses the seventh chapter, “The 
Hyphenization of Culture”, to contrast Bhabha’s concept of hybridity with Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattari’s model of the rhizome. Han explains that Bhabha’s concept of hybridity, although it 
undermines the essentialist concept of culture, “is still too rigid, too dialectical, for a description of 
contemporary cultural, even hypercultural, processes” (p. 26). Although Han and Bhabha agree that 
cultural identity is not a passive representation of certain cultural traits, they disagree on how this 
cultural identity is constructed. In fact, Han’s concept of hyperculture is more open-ended than 
Bhabha’s (dialectical) concept of hybrid culture. Therefore, the former better describes today’s 
culture than the latter. Deleuze and Guattari’s model of the rhizome is similar to Han’s concept of 
hyperculture. In Han’s words, “a rhizome is an open structure whose heterogeneous elements con- 
stantly play into each other, shift across each other and are in a process of permanent ‘becoming’. 
The rhizomatic space is a space not of ‘negotiation’ but of transformation and blending” (p. 27). 
Therefore, as a de-internalised, de-rooted, and de-sited culture, hyperculture functions in a rhizomatic 
way. As Han states, “[t]here are rhizomatic transitions between sub-cultural and cultural structures, 
between the peripheries and centres, between temporary concentrations and renewed dispersals” (p. 
28). Another feature that rhizomatic culture shares with hyperculture is the fact that both lack 
memory, as they are not cultures of inwardness or remembrance. 
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In the eighth chapter, “The Age of Comparison”, Han explains how the de-siting of culture leads 
to the age of comparison. As Friedrich Nietzsche understood, the death of God also implied the end 
of the site. As a consequence, Han describes a “side by side” culture, implying that different forms of 
knowledge, thinking, living, and believing coexist alongside one another. 

In the ninth chapter, “The De-Auratization of Culture”, Han discusses Walter Benjamin’s con- 
cept of aura in relation to globalisation and hypermodernity. Han observes that three key companies 
— Microsoft, Linux, and Disney — have three similar slogans, which convey different nuances on the 
verb “to go”. For example, Microsoft’s slogan is about going today (“Where do you want to go 
today?”), Linux’s slogan is about going tomorrow (“Where do you want to go tomorrow?”), and 
Disney’s advertising slogan is about going now (“Are you ready to go?”). According to Han, in the 
three slogans, “Go” points to “the end of a specific Here” (p. 34). In other words, by emphasising the 
verb “to go”, Being loses its auratic depth because the Here is denied. Benjamin previously observed 
this issue in his essay The Work of Art in the Age of Its Technological Reproducibility. He defined the 
aura of both natural and crafted objects as their uniqueness in a given place. Thus, the aura is the 
retention of a specific “here and now” that cannot be replicated There. As Han states, “[c]ontemporary 
globalization effects a change in the site as such. It de-internalizes it, takes away the ‘tip’ which gives 
the site its soul” (p. 35). However, contrary to Benjamin’s view, Han’s judgement regarding the de- 
auratisation of the site is positive, as it gives rise to the de-distancing of things, the nearness of what 
is different and distant. Moreover, Han suggests that the disappearance of the aura should not be 
regarded as a loss of depth, origin, essence, and authenticity. Conversely, hypercultural sitelessness, 
instead of resulting in a loss of Being, and all that goes with it, constitutes another shape of Being. In 
other words, “globalization de-auratizes culture and turns it into hyperculture” (p. 36). According to 
Han, the aura-free here and now heralds the existence of a homo liber. Put another way, in return for 
the decay of the aura, humans increase their freedom. 

The tenth chapter, “Pilgrims and Tourists”, discusses whether modern humans are pilgrims, as 
Zygmunt Bauman believed. According to Han, Bauman’s view that modern humans are pilgrims is 
inaccurate because modernity overcomes the “asymmetry between Here and There, and it thereby 
overcomes the form of existence of the pilgrim” (p. 39). As Han states, “[t]he pilgrimage is a pre- 
modern trope” that does not belong to hypermodernity because “[i]nstead of being on its way to- 
wards a There, modernity progresses towards a better Here” (p. 39). It follows that hypercultural 
tourists are not directed to a There precisely because they are fully Here. In the hypercultural space, 
the here-there dichotomy does not exist; There is just another Here. For this reason, the hypercultural 
human being does not (and cannot) move toward a definitive arrival. Therefore, by de-distancing 
and de-siting the There, globalisation gives rise to a global Here. 

In the eleventh chapter, “Windows and Monads”, Han compares and contrasts Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz’s concept of the monad with the cultural logic of hypermodernity. According to Han, 
Leibniz’s monadic universe contrasts with the hypertextual universe. Whereas the inhabitants of the 
former, the monads, have no windows, the inhabitants of the latter are window creatures; that is, it 
is through the windows that they receive the world. Monads tend inward, whereas hypercultural 
humans tend outward. Therefore, Leibniz’s universe is not a net universe. Windows prevent the 
house from its monadic inwardness, and in doing so, they de-internalise its inhabitants, who thus 
become hypercultural tourists. 

In the twelfth chapter, “Odradek”, Han analyses Franz Kafka’s short story The Cares of a Family 
Man (written between 1914 and 1917), which tells the story of a creature called Odradek. As Han 
states, Odradek “embodies a hybrid identity” (p. 46). The concepts of hybridity and hyperculture 
provide Han with the lens through which to offer a fresh perspective on Kafka’s work. According to 
Han, “Odradek’s identity is not controlled by any teleology”, and “he is not part of any purposive 
horizon” (p. 48). However, Han states, Odradek has his own identity: “His identity is characterized 
by a being-together of what is as such unconnected” (p. 48). Despite this, Han remarks, Odradek 
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does not possess the features of a hypercultural tourist because he always returns to his house. There- 
fore, Kafka’s works do not contemplate the trope of windowing as theorised by Han in chapter 
eleven. Kafka remained attached to the modernist ideas of the “house” and the “father”, which have 
been abandoned in the hypercultural era. 

At the core of the thirteenth chapter, “Hypercultural Identity”, are the main features of hypercultural 
identity. One important premise is that hypermodernity is characterised by the collapse of horizons. 
Milieus that embed meaning and identity are disappearing, resulting in the fragmentation and 
pluralisation of society. To what appears to be a negative outcome of the present era (and in some 
ways, it is), Han responds with a positive view: “The decay of horizons is felt as a painful void, asa 
narrative crisis. But it also makes possible a new practice of freedom” (p. 51). In other words, what 
individuals lose in meaning and identity, they gain in freedom. In a world that consists of countless 
windows, one can form his or her personal narrative and identity. However, Han rightly warns that 
if the decay of the horizon produces a hypercultural plurality of forms, in the case of religion, this 
may lead to annihilation. A similar danger is observable in hypercultural art, which “no longer 
pursues the ¢ruth in the strong sense; it has nothing to reveal” (p. 51). In another passage, Han states: 
“Hyperculture does not produce a homogeneous, monochrome, uniform culture. Rather, it triggers 
increasing individualization. Individuals follow their own inclinations, cobbling together their iden- 
tities from what they find in the hypercultural pool of practices and forms of life” (p. 52). However, 
Han neglects to say that individualisation may also produce negative outcomes, such as aggressive 
competition (instead of cooperation), unfulfilling career aspirations, alienating loneliness, the end of 
the community, and the disorientation of the world. 

In the fourteenth chapter, “Interculturality, Multiculturality and Transculturality”, Han compares 
and contrasts the concepts of interculturality, multiculturality, and transculturality with the idea of 
hyperculturality. As Han states, interculturality and multiculturality are associated with nationalism 
and colonialism. Within these phenomena, cultural differences are addressed through “integration” 
or “tolerance”, which, instead of constituting positive behaviours, prevent mutual understanding 
and reflection. Moreover, interculturality accentuates the dialogical, whereas transculturality per- 
tains to the “crossing of borders”. Han affirms that while interculturality, multiculturality, and 
transculturality can be found in every age and culture, “the culture of today, by contrast, is character- 
ized by hyperculturality” (p. 57). At this point, it is worth reflecting on the meaning of the prefix 
“hyper”, which points to the ideas of accumulation, networking, and compression. Therefore, the 
term hyperculture refers to an accumulation, a networking of different cultural forms that stand side 
by side in a hypercultural simultaneity. Consequently, in the hypercultural space, there is no need to 
cross borders (as in transculturality). In fact, there are no borders at all, just a singular Here. Conse- 
quently, hyperculture is not dialogical (like interculturality) but rather dispersed. Therefore, contem- 
porary culture is characterised by the “hyper-”, not by the “trans-”, the “multi-”, or the “inter-”. 

It is worth noting that Han’s theory of hyperculture is informed by Asian culture, which has a 
distinct view of the human being, the world, and globalisation. For example, as Han observes, 
cultures of East Asia do not regard the human being as an individual totality with defined contours 
who is endowed with a soul. Instead, the human being isa relation. This is why Asians tend to view 
the world as a network rather than as a “Being”. Accordingly, Western categories such as 
intersubjectivity and interpersonality are extraneous to Eastern thinking. Furthermore, whereas 
European culture is characterised by inwardness, Far East culture is open and porous. Consequently, 
Asian culture exhibits a strong propensity for adopting new ideas, change, and the new. Moreover, 
it is not a culture of memory. It has its own vision of globalisation, which does not derive from 
colonialism and immigration. This is why multiculturalism is largely absent there. Asa result, as Han 
admits, there are many more similarities between hyperculture and Far East culture than between 
hyperculture and Western culture. 

In the fifteenth chapter, “Appropriation”, Han discusses the hypercultural notion of appropria- 
tion. Han states: “In recent times, the paradigm of the ‘Other’ or the ‘radically Other’ has been 
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introduced into many humanities disciplines, and since then appropriation has come to be seen as 
something rather sinful. The claim is that appropriation reduces the Other to the Same” (p. 58). 
However, in Han’s work, appropriation lacks that negative connotation. Instead, he distinguishes 
between exploitation and appropriation. Whereas the former, associated with colonialism, “destroys 
the Other in favour of itself and of the Same”, the latter is “an essential part of education and identity” 
(p. 58). In this respect, Han states: “What is one’s own is not something that is simply given asa datum. 
Rather, it is the result of successful appropriation. Without appropriation, there also is no renewal. 
Hyperculture desires such appropriation; it enjoys the novel. It is a culture of intense appropriation” 
(p. 59). Therefore, there is a dialectic in the process of appropriation; it transforms the appropriating 
subject as well as the appropriated Other. In this dialectic, the Other is not regarded as exotic or alien, 
and consequently, the “radically Other” (which results in timidity or terror) is not present in 
hypermodernity. As Han posits, another important distinction is between hyperculture, which con- 
tains curiosity, and folklore, which protects itself from the Other and seeks to exclude itself from any 
possible process of exchange. 

In the sixteenth chapter, “On Lasting Peace”, Han argues that the blending of different cultures, 
which is proper to hyperculturalism, might lead to lasting peace in the world. According to Han, 
“[e]ven if it were based exclusively on the ‘spirit of commerce’, then, globalization would be able to 
bring about a ‘lasting’ peace” (p. 63). He continues: “There is, then, not sucha big difference between 
‘lasting’ and ‘perpetual’ peace” (p. 63). Therefore, in Han’s view, another positive effect of 
hyperculturalism and globalisation is the achievement, or a substantial contribution to the achieve- 
ment, of peace among peoples. Even if such a situation is still far from happening, cultural amalgam- 
ation, ifit succeeds in defeating all nationalisms (a decidedly optimistic scenario), could contribute 
to such peace in the world. Han adds two further points related to this view. On the one hand, the 
side-by-side nature of different perspectives discourages scepticism. On the other hand, without 
borders, hyperculture “is also a culture beyond ‘beautiful’ and ‘ugly’” (p. 65). However, Han fails to 
explain how hyperculture extends beyond the beautiful-ugly dichotomy. 

In the seventeenth chapter, “Culture of Friendliness”, Han discusses a series of concepts — such as 
irony, negativity, politeness, and toleration — and explains why they do not characterise a hypercultural 
community as friendliness does. According to Han, hypermodernity is rooted in friendliness, leav- 
ing aside behaviours such as irony, negativity, politeness, and toleration. For example, irony and 
negativity do not function ina hypercultural society because they create a distance that contradicts 
hypermodernity’s idea of closeness. Politeness is another behaviour that is alien to hyperculture 
because it does not allow much openness. Moreover, “politeness is bound up with a cultural code. 
Where differently coded cultures meet, it loses its efficacy” (p. 68). Finally, toleration is extraneous to 
hyperculture because it is “something practised by the majority, which represents normality” (p. 69). 
Consequently, “toleration perpetuates the distinction between one’s own and the other” and such a 
distinction is extraneous to hyperculture, which is based on appropriation (p. 69). Therefore, irony, 
negativity, politeness, and toleration are not friendly. They are conservative concepts that belong to 
modernity and postmodernity, but not to hypermodernity. On the contrary, friendliness involves an 
openness that confers freedom and allows connections, concepts that are at the core of hyperculture. 

The main argument of chapter eighteenth, “Hyperlogue”, is that “the World Wide Web has 
transformed the world into a seascape” (p. 71). In fact, we all navigate in an infinite sea of informa- 
tion. As Han states, this new situation establishes “a different form of being-in-the-world” (p. 72). In 
the new seascape, “[l]ogos gives way to hyperlogue” (p. 73). Therefore, according to Han, the 
hyperlogue is the order that rules hyperculture. 

In the nineteenth chapter, “The Wanderer”, Han examines Nietzsche’s figure of the wanderer, a 
new type of human who, in many respects, resembles the figure of the hypercultural tourist. For 
example, both the wanderer and the tourist live in a de-teleologised, de-theologised, and de-sited 
world. Furthermore, they are not directed to a final destination and lose sight of a single horizon. 
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This liberates their vision, which becomes a hypervision. Fascinated by change and the new, both do 
not stay long in one place, and they are wary of the myth of “depth” and “origin”. However, Han 
specifies that the attitude of Nietzsche’s wanderer is not identical to that of the hypercultural tourist. 
The former lacks the leisureliness that characterises the latter. Therefore, according to Han, 
Nietzsche’s vision of the world remains that of a pilgrim. 

In the last chapter, “Threshold”, Han concludes that “[t]he human of the future will be a tourist, 
smiling serenely”, not someone afflicted with pain (p. 83). Therefore, according to Han, there are 
two possible paths: (i) to become a homo liber or (ii), following Heidegger and Peter Handke, to 
remain a homo dolores. 

Overall, Han proves to be a keen and thought-provoking observer of the present age. Further- 
more, he presents novel and provocative readings of the works of authors from the past and present. 
In his book, Han challenges the widespread assumption that globalisation is a negative phenomenon, 
depicting the opportunities it offers instead. His most original contribution is the description of the 
hypercultural structure of the contemporary world. Another strength of the book lies in Han’s effort 
to compare and contrast Western culture with that of East Asia. This comparison allows him to 
establish a comparative philosophy in the Nietzschean sense. Han offers compelling answers to the 
most pressing questions that the philosophy of culture poses today, including the task of developing 
and defining a model that is capable of describing present-day cultural dynamics. While many 
scholars perceive an era characterised by decay and bewilderment, Han recognises the transition to 
a better world. Certainly, this is one of those books capable of changing one’s view of the world and 
promoting reflection on the most crucial and timely issues facing contemporary (globalised) culture. 


FABIO TONONI 
NOVA University of Lisbon, Portugal 


LITERATURE AND ITS LANGUAGE: PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS. By Garry is Hagberg. 
Switzerland: Palgrave Macmillan, 2022. 342 pp. 


Ox specter continuing to loom over American literary studies since the so-called “Yale School” 
of the 1980s is the temptation to read a text through the lens of a major philosophical figure, 
cast one as the yardstick of the other, and ultimately contribute distorted interpretations of both. For 
an oeuvre that has only in recent years become a more frequently tapped resource of literary criti- 
cism, one might expect its nascent stages to follow a similar pattern. While recourse to a figure like 
Ludwig Wittgenstein would, moreover, seemingly lead to a dilemma straddling the positions taken 
in his earlier and later texts, the merits of Garry L. Hagberg’s recent volume Literature and its 
Language: Philosophical Aspects lies in treating Wittgenstein as an interlocutor rather than a pro- 
grammatic tool. 

The idea of the volume is gestured at in its Introduction: firstly, to make good on the postponed 
“promise [of]...the convergence of” literature and the philosophy of language and and, secondly, to 
“incorporate literature as a source of insight” into perennial questions of semantics taken up by the 
latter (xiii). Unsurprisingly, the volume puts forth the most developed instantiation of Hagberg’s 
aim in his own essay, “A State of Mind as the Meaning of a Word: J.M. Coetzee’s Disgrace.” Much like 
the interlocutor of the Philosophical Investigations, Wittgenstein provides a series of invocations that 
prompt Hagberg’s discussion of Disgrace. To put it another way, the latter takes from the former an 
approach to the tone of his discussion more so than a measuring stick against which to assess the 
dimensions of the world developed in Coetzee’s fiction. One way to understand this approach is by 
considering how the excerpts lifted from the philosophical texts (whether those of Wittgenstein or 
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Cavell) are deployed neither to ape the projects undertaken, nor to pigeonhole them into a theoreti- 
cal edifice: “Wittgenstein mentions that he could hear a word and understand it unproblematically, 
but if he heard that same word at the end of a story he would understand it differently... The same— 
precisely the same, I suggest—is true of words” (224). Disgrace’s protagonist becomes a case study — 
the sequence of events in the story come to define David Lurie as a lived instantiation of how the 
meaning of a word is recursively altered alongside the meaning of the events as they become the 
shape of one’s life. 

Beyond the commendable efforts contributed by Hagberg, amongst several others, to extend 
Wittgenstein’s lectures on art ina specifically literary direction, what is meant in the volume by the 
“philosophy of language” is taken in a broad and generative direction that is likewise worth noting. 
Ruth Parkin-Gounelas’s essay “Rehearsing the Unexpected: Poetry and Rhythm in the (New) Age 
of the Poets” indirectly frames this question through the work of Alain Badiou which, in spite of 
forging and formalizing its positions through rigorous engagements with seminal analytic figures, is 
more often than not boiled down to the post-May ‘68 thinkers with which he is associated. Of the 
four truth conditions that, for Badiou, provide philosophy its material substrate, Parkin-Gounelas 
fittingly places detailed emphasis on poetry. The unique contribution of this essay both for the 
philosophy of language and for contemporary continental thought is Parkin-Gounelas’s ability to 
frame Badiou’s position on the necessity of the split between philosophy and poetry in The Republic 
— necessary because “what poetry prohibits is discursive thinking. ..the paradigm of which is math- 
ematics” — through the modern-day quarrel between philosophy and neuroscience (247). This 
seemingly oblique connection between poetry and recent work in neurobiology is crystallized in 
the later half of her essay, “which has to do with the materiality of the text and its impact on the body 
and explores the question of the emotional impact of sensorimotor responses” (255). 

These two essays, while in no way representative of the twelve additional pieces included in the 
volume, gesture in new hermeneutic directions that are both available and, at the level of compre- 
hensibility, accessible to scholars of literature and of the history of philosophy. On the one hand, 
Parkin-Gounelas situates our contemporary scientific moment in a timeless, philosophical context. 
Inquiries into the nature of psychic life are less at odds with the accounts of their philosophical 
predecessors than they are an empirical confirmation that Plato’s fear of the effect poetry had on the 
soul was not altogether unwarranted. On the other, Hagberg’s work suggests that taking hermeneu- 
tic direction from the philosophy of language without handing over the wheel makes it possible to 
conceive, or re-conceive, the relationship between philosophy and literature as two sides of the same 
coin. Whereas literature explicates philosophical ideas as they are lived through, and are often at 
their most palpable, through the profoundly mundane aspects of ordinary life, philosophy extracts 
from literary narratives those components of particular experiences that trace the outline of a broader, 
more general forms. 


MICHAEL BARR 
Stony Brook University, USA 


SOUTH ASIAN WRITERS, LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE, AND THE RISE OF GLO- 
BAL ENGLISH. By Roannel Kantor. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2022. 227 pp. 


his book sets out to examine the movement of South Asian literature in English to Latin America 
by tracing the journey of authors travelling between these two continents, and closely examin- 
ing the literary and cultural exchanges that took place. The author, Roannel Kantor, begins his work 
by talking about an impromptu poetry recitation competition that took place in 1962 between 
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Pakistani poet Faiz Ahmed Faiz and Chilean poet Pablo Neruda, and “the exchange produced an 
almost mystical form of “perfect understanding” (1). By bringing together Faiz and Neruda on the 
first page, Kantor lays the foundation of her overarching argument about the need to recognize the 
multilingual world that shapes South Asian literature in English. The goal of the book is to refute the 
idea of a narrowly defined “global” literature and to emphasize the significance of literary links 
across traditional borders. 

South Asian Writers calls for an in-depth exploration of the connections between Latin American 
literary traditions, South Asian literature in English, and the study of “global” literature. The author 
argues that South Asian literature in English was affected by the extraordinary surge of creative 
production and innovation in Latin America in1960s—1970s, and academics have given little to no 
attention to analyse this impact. Using the classic reference of Lord Macaulay’s “Minutes on Indian 
Education” in 1835, Kantor states that the “imagined locations,” where readers meet texts, are 
primarily “institutional, shaped by either the market or the state” (5). To investigate the intermin- 
gling trajectories of South Asian and Latin American literatures in English, the book is divided into 
five chapters, titled as “Transmigrant,” “Stranger,” “Displacee,” “Pilgrim,” and “Revenant.” 

The first chapter, “Transmigrant: Neruda’s Rebirth as the Soul of World Literature,” discusses 
how the transmigrant force of Neruda’s poetry links the surrealist of his later work with the work of 
his South Asian fans. In his poem “Sheher Badr” (“City in Exile”), Pakistani playwright Asghar 
Nadeem Syed depicts “surreal, shape-shifting things whose appearance echoes one of Pablo Neruda’s 
most iconic poetic styles: the object-list” (31). In a similar vein, the second chapter of the book, 
“Stranger: Paz’s Peregrinations through Indian Poetry” explores Octavio Paz’s involvement in the 
Indian literary scene during his tenure as an ambassador. Kantor states: 


But it is much more difficult to pinpoint the nature and scope of his impact. No one writes about 
imaginary encounters with Paz, the way they do with Neruda. Yet the archives are full of real ones. 
Strange as it seems, Paz operated as a “curator” who helped to usher a generation of poets, artists, and 
editors toward the cultural production of Latin America. And while it is Neruda who forms the image 
of culturally authentic world literature for South Asian authors, Paz was a nearly invisible engine 
through which that imaginary consolidated. (58) 


Paz’s work is discussed in relation with the idea of literary sainthood and the way it is often be- 
queathed upon writers who are looked up as representatives of their culture. 

The chapter “Displacee: The Andalusian Allegory,” constructs the argument that in the work of 
South Asian authors, Al-Andalus works as a significant symbol. Al-Andalus, or the regions of the 
Iberian Peninsula that were ruled by Muslims in the early 700s. For example, in “Masjid-e Qurtubah” 
(“The Mosque of Cérdoba”), poet Allama Iqbal reconstructs the lost glory of Andalus. While the 
“primary purpose of Iqbal’s Andalusian displacement is to use allegory as a tool of political imagining,” 
it is interesting to note how memory ofa specific segment in historical past works in the literature of the 
Subcontinent. The Andalusian imaginings of Iqbal and others were revoked and reincarnated in the 
fiction of authors like Tariq Ali. Kantor writes that Ali’s novels draws upon colonial Latin America and 
Andalusia as “allegories for European, rather than Muslim conquest in South Asia,” which establish that 
“world history contains a tripartite connection between Latin America, Spain, and South Asia - 
while cleverly inverting the usual rhetorics that such a connection implies” (107-8). 

The most engaging part of South Asian Writers is when the author traces the roots of magical 
realism alongside the colonial history of the Subcontinent and Latin America: “The ambivalence of 
“history” is also at the root of specific South Asian anxieties about magical realism and other forms of 
fantasy. They return us, once again, to the Macaulay Minute and the debates that brought English 
literature to the center of colonial education in India” (122). Kantor has made a very convincing case 
about the genealogy of “revenant modernism” in the work of Pakistani authors like Mohammad 
Hanifand Mohsin Hamid, who cleverly use the Latin American legacy of these modernist strains to 
talk about socially sensitive issues like dictatorship. 
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The major strength of the book South Asian Writers lies in the intricately detailed analysis which 
refines and re-defines the points of convergence in global literary cultures, highlighting the ways in 
which literature transcends spatiotemporal boundaries. Kantor ends her book on a quote from 
Hamid’s novel Exit West, and exquisitely sums up her argument thus: “Perhaps this is where we end, 
as well: in a moment of connection where, in spite of everything, a dream lives on. There may not be 
portals in this world. But there are books that can take you from the cafes of Lahore to the deserts of 
Chile, if only you make room on the shelf” (188). 


JAVARIA FAROOQUI 
COMSATS, Lahore, Pakistan 


THEMATIZATIONS OF THE GODDESS IN SOUTH ASIAN CINEMA. By Anway Mukho- 
padhyay and Shouvik Narayan Hore. Newcastle Upon Tyne: Cambridge Scholars Publishers, 
2023. 256 pp. 


he book under review contributes immensely to a growing field of academic research which is 

concerned with the cult of Goddess feminism and the superstructure of Thealogical discourse. 
The twenty chapters that follow the editors’ ‘Introduction’ on the significance of “living goddess 
traditions in the domain of cultural production in South Asia” (1), deal primarily with the socio- 
historical and psycho-phenomenological dimensions of the cult of Goddess feminism in South Asian 
Cinema. In the editorial introduction, cinema is defined as “one of the most potent and effective 
mediums for facilitating such creative interactions between the Goddess and the contemporary 
South Asian subject” (3). Hence, this edited volume attempts to explore the emblematic functions of 
the Goddess (Devi) in South Asian cultural life. 

In the first chapter entitled, “The Goddess Kumari in Kathmandu: Blending Myth and History”, 
Dhruba Karki elaborates on the mythical and historical cult of Kumari Puja through a documentary 
named Living Child Goddess, where the Kumari is treated as a manifestation of Goddess Durga. In 
the next chapter, Prabal Bhowmik deals with a Bangladeshi supernatural thriller, Debi: Misir Ali 
Prothombar through the lens of Lacanian psychoanalysis. The chapter probes into the story of Ranu 
and scrutinizes the conversations of Goddess Rukmini with the film’s protagonist through the psy- 
choanalytical phenomena of the real, symbolic and imaginary. The reading delineates the Goddess 
as a composite figure — both as a destroyer and preserver, in keeping with the Hindu tradition of 
Shaktism. The chapter emphasizes the affective, experimental and performative angles of Thealogy 
through the inclusion of the meta-psychological. In Chapter Three, Srijani Chowdhury constructs 
a coherent account of the cultural and political obstacles which keep Sharda Pith, one of the oldest 
Shakti Pithas, enveloped in the socio-political veil of oblivion by referring to a 2017 documentary 
on Sharda Pith. The chapter ends with a poignant and thought-provoking question: “Can there be 
a political and cultural solution to this crisis which might heal the wounds in the stone and the 
wounds in the soul simultaneously?” (43). In Chapter Four, Ritushree Sengupta attempts to establish 
the relationship between man and God more as a spiritual discourse than a materialistic one through 
Mookuthi Amman, a Tamil fantasy comedy film directed by RJ Balaji. The dynamics between the 
journalist, Ramaswamy and the Goddess may apparently appear humorous but are tinged with deep 
theo-political undertones. Balagopal S. Menon’s chapter on the Malayalam film, Sexy Durga, devel- 
ops the underlying atrocities committed against women in the domestic or non-religious sphere. 
The sacred-profane dichotomy intrigues the readers and compels them to re-ponder on the justifi- 
cation of censorship on the film. Neha Chatterjee in chapter six, re-conceives the hideous violence 
on women as a result of toxic masculinity while revisiting the Bengali film, Devipaksha and Raja 
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Basu, in the next chapter undertakes a thorough analysis of Ritwik Ghatak’s Meghe Dhaka Tara to 
delineate the desecration of women in a patriarchal society once she is bereft of conventional 
roleplaying. Through the background of Partition and the consequent plight of refugee women, the 
film offers “a critique of this middle-class patriarchal society as he deftly links the everyday gendered 
violence to the mythical and metaphor-forming deification of women” (78). In Chapter Eight, 
Takbeer Salati analyses how socio-political corruption forces a ‘lone’ woman to fight for her justice 
in the politically unscrupulous Nation State of India, through a detailed study of the Hindi film 
Kahaani. In her struggle against the corrupt system, Vidya becomes one with the positive vigour of 
Goddess Durga. The movie offers multifarious signifiers in the political and cultural sphere empha- 
sizing on the goddess-women dynamics endowing new meanings to specific signs. Ankita Sundriyal, 
in Chapter Nine reflects on the T-series regional documentary on Nanda Devi entitled Raj Jat, 
where the mountain goddess Nanda Devi’s identity appears both as a daughter and Goddess. A shade 
of local hymns coupled with the environmental awareness linked with the myths of the Goddess of 
Uttarakhand render a holistic approach to the essay. Praggnaparamita Biswas undertakes a critical 
stance while analyzing the Hindi film Chingaari in Chapter ten, where she studies the tenets of 
patriarchal Goddess worship and thealogy within the ambit of caste, class and religious hierarchy. 
Tumbbad, a Hindi gothic mythological movie centering round the Earth Goddess or Bhudevi, 
dealt with by Dipannita Chatterjee and Gourab Singha, employs the Platonic concept of ‘chora’ and 
Jungian concept of the ‘mother archetype’ to bring out the heterogeneous and polyphonic aspects of 
the Goddess. Utkarsh Chaubey’s exploration of the socio-political themes through the Bhojpuri film 
Bandhu S ingh ki Faansi: Maa Tarkulha Devi, in Chapter twelve, centers round the establishment of 
the Shakti Peeth of Maa Tarkulha situated in the Gorakhpur district of Uttar Pradesh. In Chapter 
thirteen, Adity Roy illustrates the troubled memories of Partition that perpetually haunted families, 
and especially women for a long period of time. Subarnarekha, a film by Ritwik Ghatak, and Pinjar by 
Chandraprakash Dwivedi have been explored by Roy to depict the variegated issues related to gender. 
The following chapter by Jaya Sarkar explores the dual aspects of Goddess Kali, both as a destroyer and 
preserver, by analyzing Satyajit Ray’s Devi: The Goddess and Anvita Dutt’s Bulbbul. The former 
reveals Kali as “a beautiful mother” (173) and the latter as an embodiment of “self-assertion and power” 
(173) The malevolent and avenging portrait of Goddess Kali has also been dealt with by Dipanwita 
Paul in Chapter Fifteen, where she illustrates various Indian horror thrillers, including Bulbbul. Satyajit 
Ray’s Devi has also been dealt with in Chapter Sixteen, along with the popular Bengali film Marutirtha 
Hinglaj, by Sreejit Datta and Ahana Chaudhuri to present an Indic emic understanding of the 
psychological, social and cultural dimensions of human beings in relation to the Divine Will. Chap- 
ter Seventeen by Nabanita Paul and Abhishek Chowdhury outlines the unwavering belief of the 
common folk on the grace of the Goddess in spite of her ineffectiveness in saving Subol, a character 
from the film Kaaler Rakhal. Monisha Mohan and Gigi J. Alex trace the converse of a caste and 
gender-biased theological discourse through the Malayalam film Bhadrakali which stands as an 
epitome of ‘united Kerala’ as there are no barriers of gender and caste in worshipping the Goddess. 
In Chapter Nineteen, Sreenu Gopan undertakes a critical reading of the Sinhalese movie, Vaishnavee 
and examines it in light of the Rasa theory. The chapter critically draws upon the theological 
elements of Bhakti Rasa, the relationship between the theistic and artistic and the Hindu concept of 
Devata. Shouvik Narayan Hore, in the last chapter, offers a summary of Sakama and Nishkama 
Bhakti in Maa Durga Divya Haathi, a Tamil film, and two Bengali films, Sadhak Ramprasad and Sri 
Ramakrishna, where “dialectized Bhakti re-arranges the theological realm for the Sublime” (5). 
The book is systematic and structured with distinct chapterizations, section-divisions and endnotes. 
The integrated table of contents and Works cited also ensures that the reader is not baffled in the 
wilderness of titles and authors. In a field where relatively, little academic work has been undertaken, 
the editors have performed a commendable yet challenging job in attempting to delineate the 
discipline of thealogy in a philosophical and systematic manner. The content of the book holds true 
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to its title; it encompasses the thematization of the Goddess in South Asian films of Nepal, India, 
Bangladesh, Pakistan and Sri Lanka within its trajectory, ensuring a holistic presentation. The book 
is unique with regard to its relationship to the academic disciplines of feminism, philosophy and 
thealogy and it will contribute immensely to the researches on feminist religious discourse. 


DEBASMITA TRIPATHY 
Sadhu Ram Chand Murmu University, Jhargram 


WITTGENSTEIN AND AESTHETICS. By Hanne Appelqvist. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2023. 74 pp. 


he question of aesthetics in art and philosophy is by no means a recent one. It has been asked and 

answered by thinkers as early as Plato and Aristotle. In the Indian tradition as well, the centrality 
of aesthetics cannot be understated. In fact, the ancient text of Natyashastra can be read as Bharata’s 
seminal contribution as an aesthetician. Yet, the question had remained unsettled and engaged the 
intrigue of various ages in particular ways. Along its long evolution, approaches have been many 
and varied, drawing and differing from each other, contributing to the contentious and dynamic 
status of aesthetics today. 

Hanne Appelqvist’s book Wittgenstein and Aesthetics presents an insightful account of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein’s understanding of aesthetics and marks it as a significant milestone in the history of 
aesthetics. The author places aesthetics at the centre of Wittgenstein’s philosophy, and argues that his 
engagement with aesthetics is integral and not secondary to his principal investigations on language. 
Through the Kantian affinities that the author observes in Wittgenstein’s thought, the latter’s posi- 
tion in the philosophical history of aesthetics is established. The book, therefore, has much to offer 
readers who are specifically interested in the philosopher as well as those who wish to explore 
aesthetics as an interdisciplinary domain. 

The introduction to the text performs the function of a glossary and elucidates certain crucial 
features of Wittgenstein’s conception. Appelqvist anticipates the ambiguity that can arise from the 
usage of the term “aesthetics” and takes the effort to describe the particular meaning that it holds for 
Wittgenstein. The author clarifies that Wittgenstein’s conception of aesthetics, though it does concern 
itself with beauty, is not limited to art, and is applicable to broader philosophical questions. What is 
proposed by Wittgenstein is a perspective that can provide solutions to both artistic and philosophical 
puzzles. It is also clarified that aesthetic judgements are assertions of conviction and not statements of 
facts. What is then provoked is the question of artistic essence, of whether it is to be located in the object 
or in the experience of the object. It appears to the reviewer that such a binary is dissolved in Wittgenstein, 
and what is instead proposed by the philosopher and emphasised by Appelqvist is a relation between 
the experience and the experienced. Through these clarifications, the author is able to simultaneously 
enrich the notion of aesthetics for the reader while refining their reading of Wittgenstein. 

The book also functions as an archive by collecting and connecting Wittgenstein’s reflections on 
aesthetics that appear in Tractatus, Philosophical Investigations, and in the lecture notes available as The 
Blue and Brown Books. Although Wittgenstein does not approach the study of aesthetics in a systematic 
manner, the development of his conception is perceptible through the remarks scattered across the 
various periods of his philosophical career. Appelqvist takes up the challenge of coherently structuring 
these instances into a system of aesthetics that evolves alongside Wittgenstein’s philosophy of language. 
However, it must be noted with appreciation that the documentation offered by the author preserves 
the “digressions” and examples that are critical to Wittgenstein’s understanding of aesthetics. 
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The book is divided into four major parts, chronologically arranged, that trace the evolution of 
Wittgenstein’s earlier thoughts into his more mature stances. Wittgenstein appears to rely on a 
method of comparison as opposed to explanation, aligning aesthetics with ethics, logic, language, 
and philosophy. These comparisons are elaborated upon in the book across its four chapters, and the 
author is compelling in her argument that each comparison culminates in the proposal of a “non- 
conceptual perspective”. What Appelqvist recognises is a form of relation, a particular type of 
encounter that characterises not only Wittgenstein’s conception of aesthetics but also guides his 
understanding of related fields. 

A non-conceptual perspective, according to Wittgenstein, is essential for the possibility of aes- 
thetic understanding and for the justification of aesthetic judgements. By providing relevant refer- 
ences, Appelqvist relates this perspective to Kant’s influential views on aesthetics. The author is able 
to effectively demonstrate that Wittgenstein’s description of aesthetic judgement as constituted by 
both subjective reactions and rules draws from the Kantian distinctions of “the beautiful” and “the 
agreeable”. Kant’s differentiation of “determining” and “reflective” judgements is also shown to be 
echoed in Wittgenstein’s understanding of aesthetics. The reader can find a detailed discussion of 
these philosophically heavy terms in the chapters of the book, along with an elaboration on how they 
are incorporated into Wittgenstein’s larger philosophical framework. 

The first chapter details Wittgenstein’s consideration of ethics and aesthetics as the condition of 
one’s relation to the world, operatively similar to logic. Rather than an empirical property belonging 
to an object or a fact, value is recognised as a feature of perception. This understanding leads to his 
assertion that value (aesthetic and ethical) is “ineffable”, in the sense that it cannot be conceptually 
explained (14). Appelqvist makes another successful comparison here, relating Wittgenstein’s idea of 
ethics and aesthetics to Kant’s notion of the “transcendental” conditions that constitute man’s expe- 
rience of the world (9). 

The chapter introduces Wittgenstein’s notion of the “sub specie aeterni” as the “disinterested” yet 
“contemplative” perception that yields aesthetic and ethical value (10). It is described as “disinter- 
ested” as it views the object as it is, focusing only on its formal features. However, contemplation on 
the form of the object, according to Wittgenstein, allows one to see the object as a whole designed for 
a purpose. This purpose, it must be noted, is not an objective quality that can be conceptually 
defined. Rather, the value or the purpose of the object has to be sensed or subjectively experienced. 

The author succeeds in demonstrating Wittgenstein’s application of such a perspective to both 
ethics and aesthetics, and further connects it to Wittgenstein’s picture theory of language. According 
to the picture theory, language and reality share a logical form. Wittgenstein observes that this 
logical form can only be displayed or expressed as itself and is unavailable in conceptual terms. By 
focusing on this understanding, Appelqvist is able to recognise that, for Wittgenstein, language too 
possesses the quality of ineffability that had been ascribed to aesthetics. Thus, the chapter presents a 
pattern in Wittgenstein’s thought, wherein congruent models of aesthetics, ethics and language 
emerge. The dots are connected, though briefly, and the reader is able to visualise the framework 
that is beginning to take form. 

Chapter two tracks a transition in Wittgenstein’s philosophy of language and a related modifica- 
tion in his conception of aesthetics. The “middle period” of his philosophy witnesses a substitution of 
the picture theory of language by an emphasis on the rule-governed grammatical system of lan- 
guage. Consistent with this shift, the author notes that a similar emphasis is placed on “shared”, 
“normative”, and “historically transmitted” aesthetic systems (34), within which aesthetic phenom- 
ena occur as “utterances” (28). 

The chapter goes on to present the possibility and justification of aesthetic judgements as pro- 
vided by Wittgenstein. According to the philosopher, judgements of beauty are to be differentiated 
from cognitive judgements as they are grounded in the subject’s feeling of pleasure/displeasure in 
the contemplation of an object rather than on empirical properties. However, aesthetic judgements 
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are not expressive of mere subjective feelings or preferences. In fact, aesthetic judgements for 
Wittgenstein are normative in nature. 

The apparent contradiction here is clarified by the author by referencing Kant’s distinction of 
“the beautiful” and “the agreeable”. Judgements of the agreeable reflect subjective idiosyncrasies, 
such as finding an isolated colour or sound pleasing. In contrast, judgements of beauty imply a formal 
“necessity”, and demand justification (23). The question of aesthetics, as Wittgenstein puts it, is not 
“do you like it?”, but “if you do, why do you?” (26). However, for Kant, as it is for Wittgenstein, the 
justification for aesthetic judgement is descriptive rather than explanatory in nature. 

Appelqvist makes the astute observation that both Kant and Wittgenstein confront the problem of 
applying concepts/rules to particulars and propose a similar method as the solution. The author 
argues that for both the philosophers, rules and applications are not causally but intentionally linked. 
The claim is substantiated by Wittgenstein’s notion of aesthetic judgements as judgements grounded 
in “reasons” as opposed to “causes” (31). Once again, Appelqvist recognises ineftability at the very 
core of Wittgenstein’s understanding, as reasons are described by Wittgenstein as those that intu- 
itively occur to the subject and cannot be conceptually explained. 

Instead of explaining the particular phenomenon in terms of general rules, reasons describe a way 
of seeing, a personal encounter. However, the author reminds the reader that the reasons considered 
valid by Wittgenstein are those that are related to the form of the object. The attentive reader is 
expected to find here a resonance of the “disinterested” perspective that was described in the earlier 
chapter. Beauty is, thus, neither an objective property, nor is it a subjective impression. Rather, it 
can be best understood as a formal quality that is to be subjectively experienced. Reasons describe 
this subjective experience and, therefore, justify aesthetic judgements. 

The second chapter thus aids our understanding of Wittgenstein’s “system”. Though governed by 
tules, the system does not determine a single way to follow these rules. Instead, each instance within 
the system describes the rule in an intentional manner. The system, though normative in nature, is 
shown to be inherently plural in practice. Therefore, the author argues that Wittgenstein conceptualises 
the system as a product of human activity, by virtue of which it is dynamic in nature. For readers 
interested in further articulations and reiterations of this idea, the reviewer recommends Theodor 
Adorno’s idea of aesthetic individuation and Hans Robert Jauss’ concept of horizon of expectations. 

The third chapter focuses on Wittgenstein’s later philosophy as a culmination of his thoughts on 
language and aesthetics. The final model is presented in the form ofan analogy between music and 
language, a comparison that Wittgenstein returns to and develops at various stages of his career. The 
connection is remade yet again in Philosophical Investigations in light of his understanding of mean- 
ing as use. 

Language in Wittgenstein’s mature philosophy is an activity that arises from an “occasion” (47). 
Each utterance, he argues, draws its purpose from the context of its usage. His focus on the rules of the 
grammatical system, thus shifts to the rules of the “language game” (47). Appelqvist observes a similar 
shift in Wittgenstein’s conception of aesthetics that now considers aesthetic phenomena as activities 
performed according to the rules of the social context. However, it is also noted that the relation 
between the rules and their applications remains intentional instead of causal, similar to Wittgenstein’s 
earlier formulations. Intention expresses itself in form, and aesthetic meaning remains a formal 
quality in spite of its social aspect. The chapter thus presents a coherent description of the interaction 
that Wittgenstein envisions between aesthetic phenomena and context as one that preserves the 
autonomy of art. 

Appelqvist emphasises the significance of Wittgenstein’s understanding by juxtaposing 
Wittgenstein’s stance with that of traditional theories of representation and expression. In contrast to 
these theories, wherein meaning lies external to art, Wittgenstein describes art as that which conveys 
itself: The demarcation between form and content is reinterpreted, and content is understood as that 
which is conveyed by the form. 
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The chapter follows Wittgenstein’s example of music, through which he presents meaning as that 
which is unavailable to be transcribed into another form. The meaning of a musical theme belongs to 
itself and resists all discursive explanations. To grasp/understand this meaning is to recognise its “intran- 
sitive” nature (56). Once again, Wittgenstein’s central theme of ineffability is evoked by the author. 

Moreover, Appelqvist rightly recognises Wittgenstein’s innovation in applying such a perspec- 
tive to language as well. A sentence, though it lends itself to explicit explanation in terms of its extra- 
linguistic content, can be intransitively understood as well in terms of its formal structure. Such an 
observation allows one to recognise an expressive function of language beyond its communicative 
purpose, an understanding that is crucial to theories of literary language such as formalism. 

The final chapter of the book extends Wittgenstein’s conception of aesthetics to his method of 
philosophy. The philosophical perspective, according to Wittgenstein, is not discursive in nature as 
it does not offer knowledge of the world. The philosophical encounter, similar to the aesthetic 
encounter, is an example ofa nonconceptual relation with the world. It does not seek to explain the 
facts of the world; instead, it attempts to describe the conditions of the world. Through description, 
both aesthetics and philosophy offer different ways of “seeing” an object as a whole (59). Both 
aesthetic judgements and philosophical statements present what Wittgenstein calls a “surveyable 
representation” of connections that cohere the whole (59). The justification for both relies on “rea- 
sons” intuitively felt. The chapter thus succeeds in demonstrating Wittgenstein’s inquiry into aes- 
thetics as a philosophical investigation. 

By the end of the book, Hanne Appelqvist is able to effectively conclude the argument that 
Wittgenstein’s approach to aesthetics is replicated in his consideration of ethical, linguistic, and 
philosophical questions. Through its four chapters, the book traces the development and evolution 
of a comprehensive framework, and succeeds in positioning Wittgenstein in relation to traditional, 
contemporary, and consequent schools of thought. Though the parallels drawn in the book exclu- 
sively refer to Western philosophers and their schools of thought, the arguments made are relevant 
to readers engaged with the Indian tradition of poetics. Particularly, the formalist yet phenomeno- 
logical conception of aesthetics and language presented in the book can effectively complement 
one’s reading of Indian theories. The clarity with which the book delivers this framework of aesthet- 
ics allows the reader to take up the task of applying and testing it in contexts that lie beyond the scope 
envisioned by the author. 

The structure of the book also deserves special mention. The questions asked in each chapter 
trickle through to the next, and answers are questioned afresh at each stage. The reader is thus able to 
experience the gradual evolution of ideas and is encouraged to form their own critical stance on each 
new development. Though the book assumes a certain level of familiarity with the philosopher and 
the domain, it is not a prerequisite, and the arguments presented are not inaccessible to beginners. In 
fact, the book is replete with references and citations that could direct the reader to insightful 
scholarly works that concentrate on the particular concepts of linguistics, aesthetics, and philosophy 
discussed by Wittgenstein. To conclude, Hanne Appelqvist in Wittgenstein and Aesthetics is able to 
recognise and effectively respond to the interdisciplinary curiosity that characterises the critical 
impulse of academia today. 


SMITHA SUSAN VARGHESE 
EFLU Hyderabad 


EVOLUTION OF PRAGMATISM IN INDIA: AMBEDKAR, DEWEY, AND THE RHETO- 
RIC OF RECONSTRUCTION. By Scott R. Stroud. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2023. 
302 pp. 
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66 Democracy is not merely a form of government. . . It is essentially an attitude of respect and 

reverence towards fellowmen.” This was one of the many references which Dr. B R Ambedkar 
made to the concept of political democracy in his seminal text Annihilation of Caste. Originally 
meant to be delivered in the form ofa speech at a conference organized by caste Hindus, the speech 
that was written in 1936 not only drew anxiety and criticism from its organizers but also led to the 
revocation of Ambedkar’s participation at the event. This text, self published later, emerged to claim 
the popularity of an anti-caste manifesto and invited critical attention of academicians and activists 
alike. Of course, Ambedkar’s text was just one amongst, though the most commonly cited one, a slew 
of other critical writings that a researcher may cherish exploring within the rather prolific literary 
oeuvre of Dr. Ambedkar. However, the regularity of such critical appreciation which this text 
achieved (apart from a few other texts like Riddles in Hinduism, Who were the Shudras? and The 
Buddha and his Dhamma) firmly concentrated Ambedkar’s identity around the anti-caste politics in 
India and established him as a vocal proponent of Navayana Buddhism. 

However, in India, while both caste and religion is associated with politics, there has been scarce 
attention bestowed upon the relations between academic learning, theoretical investment and po- 
litical praxis. For the Ambedkarite discipline, the relations are not positively different. This text by 
Scott R. Stroud seeks to explore these relations with regards to Dr. Ambedkar’s initiation into what 
he calls the pragmatic school of thought. The text, Evolution of Pragmatism in India: Ambedkar, 
Dewey and the Rhetoric of Reconstruction, studies Ambedkar’s tryst with philosophical, political and 
critical ideas during his times as a student at Columbia University under the supervision of the social 
pragmatist and thinker, John Dewey. 

While the text devotes attention to minor detailing appertaining a young Ambedkar’s navigation 
through Dewey’s lectures in his classroom and without, the author traces the possibilities of Ambedkar 
being equally receptive to contrapuntal, often contradicting methodologies and thoughts to under- 
stand concepts like justice, welfare and equality. Within this context, the author presents a vivid 
understanding of what may have sufficed/incited the mind of Ambedkar while being exposed to a 
whole range of ideas by scholars like Dewey, William Pepperell Montague, James H Tufts, Edwin 
Seligman, Vladimir Simkhovitch, Charles S Peirce and Bertrand Russell. In this discussion, the 
author carefully looks at Ambedkar’s sense of engagement with the perpetual tension between an 
individual’s identity which is understood in relation to his society, the dialectics of history and 
contemporaneity, of myth and activity and that logic which operates between rules and principles. 

The book presents five chapters with a long introductory note that contextualizes the immediate 
motives of the author’s arguments. The first chapter attempts to present an extensive genealogy of 
Ambedkar’s sincerity which calls upon a more ‘rationalist’ framework in order to understand fluid 
social dynamics. In this context, his admiration for John Dewy at Colombia University (recorded 
through his annotated notes and scribbles in his own textbooks), the testimony of Dewey’s student 
and close associate Nina Alderblum (regarding the rigorousness of “an Indian student” regarding 
Dewey’s lectures), the similarity of responses shared by Ambedkar with other students (as com- 
mented upon by Ernest Nagel and Horace Kallen), Ambedkar’s letter to his second wife Savita on 
Dewey; all of which occur in relation to Dewey’s pedagogy lead on to argue for a strong case in 
favour of Dewey’s overweening influence on Ambedkar. 

The author also details upon Dewey’s texts like Democracy and Education (1916), Reconstruction in 
Philosophy (1920), Liberalism and Social Action (1936), Experience and Education (1929), Creative 
Democracy (1939), Ethics (1908) to discuss the broader approaches and tenets of Dewey’s proposi- 
tions regarding reflective thinking and social inquiry. This provides an essential backdrop to under- 
stand the pragmatic deviations in Ambedkar and the nodes where he aligns with his mentor. For 
instance, Stroud discusses Dewey’s discourses appertaining ‘habits’ and the criticality of thinking 
which classifies the problematic into “brute habits”, “intellectualized habits” and what could con- 
struct “critical inquiry”. Dewey’s discussion on the nuances of ‘means’ and ‘ends’ also establish a 
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premise which is further explored in the latter sections of Stroud’s text. This is presented in relation 
to Ambedkar’s own understanding of identity politics and the values which he himself enshrined in 
the Indian constitution. Similarly, other issues which Dewey focuses upon are that of impulse and 
action, meaning, intention, mediation and the modalities between the ‘good’, the ‘virtuous’ and the 
‘right’. All these epistemological issues have been presented at length. This aids the processes of 
constructive reading, through the text, especially as one proceeds onto the sections focussing on 
Ambedkar’s ‘reconstruction’ of what Stroud calls the ‘force’ and the ‘rhetoric’. 

The second chapter studies Ambedkar’s initiation into Indian politics during the second decade of 
the twentieth century when Indian anti-colonial politics was also witnessing the rise of the Gandhian 
whirlwind. In continuation with the previous chapter, this segment also presents a discursive discus- 
sion about the relationship between Dewey & Russell, their understanding of the ‘self as a social 
agent of change (as an individual & in a collective) which finally is mediated by the ‘moral economy’ 
of various socio-political institutions. The delineation of moral theories are almost cascading, some- 
thing even digressive, which ranges across philosophers like Kant and Hegel along with philosophi- 
cal contributions from the immediate post Kantian thinkers like Fichte and Schelling. While the 
expansive delineation of such theories results in the debates around the construction of the self and 
the state (the state as either an extension of the self or as an antithetical entity to it), it provides a 
significant foundation on which one may study Ambedkar and his thoughts on fundamental rights, 
duties and upon social mobility within his own endeavours at drafting the Indian constitution. 

Stroud identifies the logical corollary to this copious talk to be built around the operation of forces; 
those which Dewey bifurcates into categories like ‘force as energy’ and ‘force as violence’, similarly 
Russell’s distinction between “creative life” and “possessive life” are brought into the discussion to 
depict the processes through which Ambedkar went on to choose an eclectic view of even Dewey’s 
ideological opponents. Ambedkar vacillates between theses forces which may work tremendously in 
measures of both revolution and reformation but may also risk a ‘circulation’ of tyrannical structures 
at the longer end of historical time. This text succinctly presents the reasons behind and the effects 
after Ambedkar’s adoption of ‘rhetoric’ as the ultimate force for ‘reconstructing’ social problems. 
Interestingly, M K Gandhi has also been engaged with in this discussion while referring to the 
passivity of forces espoused by both Russell and Tolstoy. 

This theme persists through the third chapter where the author uses wide referencing to Ambedkar’s 
speeches and writings in order to depict his creative genius given that Ambedkar, as an orator, 
selected, omitted and improvised his arguments according to each social occasion. This appropria- 
tion works in spite of relying heavily on Dewey and Russell’s concerns. Thus, a few significant 
moments in Ambedkar’s oratory experiences have been cited extensively followed by an analytical 
study on each of them. As Stroud points out, the task of “intelligent” appropriation is central to the 
“reconstruction” of discourse. Ambedkar’s rhetorical force, as Stroud points out, is persuasive and 
antithetical to coercive threats. It is also in contradiction to the passivity of Gandhian (or Russell’s) 
pacifism. The author also portrays how this “force of the mental” can be studied in line of the 
‘personality’ factor which is central to Dewey’s thought during the debate between the individual, 
the state and the values of liberty, fraternity and equality. 

In the last two chapters, Stroud reads these issues after having grounded them ona firmer ideologi- 
cal ground. The pragmatic thought in India has to encounter real, lived experiences which would 
otherwise be enveloped under transcendentalist philosophy steeped in functionalism and idealism. 
This is presented through reflecting upon the Hindu religious system where caste has received 
legitimization on both ideational and ideological planes. Stroud brings forth one such experience of 
Ambedkar during his encounter with the ‘Jat Pat Todak Mandal’, an offshoot of the Arya Samaj 
committed to the “erasure of caste”. The banality which repelled Ambedkar after observing the 
elusive positions taken by the association, the Indian National Congress’ civic/electoral constitu- 
tionalism without any responsible urge towards social reform, the communists’ preoccupation with 
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the economy before combating social stigmas present within the Indian sphere of life were instances 
which finally led Ambedkar in his enunciation to “annihilate” caste structures completely. From 
here, as the author points out, Ambedkar’s pragmatism leads to the realization of the dichotomy 
between a religion “of principles” as opposed to “rules” which , in turn, engages with the rhetorical 
possibilities of religious conversion. 

The final chapter draws the conversation to a close after having weighed Ambedkar’s thrust 
behind individual dignity and freedom as a fundamental clause before any endeavour is made to 
materialize social progress or experience collective democracy. This includes the autonomy of the 
individual to hew out one’s own identity and language. Finally, Stroud sums up Ambedkar’s argu- 
ment regarding the vitality of persuasion (through the rhetorical activity) and finally to the belief 
that human beings, through whom societies emerge, live through experiences which are contingent, 
act under morality which is changeable and thus, must engage with critical inquiry to resist the 
rigidity of the historical past and the perpetuation of its experiences. 

While the text has been neatly presented following a couple of central hypotheses, Ambedkar’s 
intellectual inheritance has been delved into like seldom before. While risking an enthusiastic under- 
standing of Ambedkar’s ‘rhetorical reconstruction’, it does lay out critical issues on both political 
philosophy and social identity that is supposed to concern Ambedkar as much as his readers or his 
scholarship. The text, in its own way, deconstructs the singular impression of Ambedkar as an anti- 
caste icon which, under the weight of his own praxis, has had relegated his intellectual depth and its 
variety to an eclipsed state which his pragmatic bent of mind had otherwise claim to. The significance 
of the text must be considerable within both Ambedkarite scholarship and in other disciplines which 
seek to look into the various issues of social conflict/ cohesion and understand them in terms of socio- 
political operations of force. The text succeeds to argue that the discourse on ‘reforming’ and ‘recon- 
structing’ any society must visit Ambedkar’s persuasive methods critically before rounding up all 
discussion which concerns the thematic even if it leaves enough room for readers to speculate on the 
failures of Ambedkar’s electoral politics in India at the juncture of its political independence. 


AYAN CHAKRABORTY 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


AESTHETIC LIFE AND WHY IT MATTERS. By Dominic Lopes, Bence Nanay, and Nick Riggle. 
UK: Oxford University Press, 2022. 128 pp. 


he last two decades have seen an increased discussion about the role of aesthetics in our lives. 

The primary argument has been that aesthetics are not superfluous, something to be ashamed 
of and discussed in secret, nor are they only for members of the upper class. In many ways, Elaine 
Scarry’s On Beauty and Being Just (1999) marks the beginning of this renewed discourse, which has 
been added to more recently by texts like Byung-Chul Han’s Saving Beauty (2015) and Timothy 
Aubry’s Guilty Aesthetic Pleasures (2018). Whereas texts like these focus on reframing the concept of 
beauty and the validity of aesthetic pleasure more broadly, Aesthetic Life and Why It Matters by 
Dominic Mclver Lopes, Bence Nanay, and Nick Riggle distinguishes itself from existing scholar- 
ship by choosing a more grounded approach. 

From the onset, Aesthetic Life and Why It Matters is framed as a resource that can be used by 
students. This is evident from the authors’ inclusion of a “Note for Instructors” section right before 
the formal introduction, in which they propose that the book is a conversation starter, rather than a 
self-contained discussion. Whereas the introduction provides the reader with the expected sum- 
mary of the chapters and a preview of the issues that will be discussed, “Note for Instructors” proposes 
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further areas of philosophy that can be drawn upon to deepen the discussion, such as the question of 
perception and experience, the various forms of freedom and its connection to autonomy, and the 
construction of cultural norms. Arguing that “aesthetics is an ideal entry point to value theory, hence 
to philosophy” (xi), Lopes, Nanay, and Riggle identify the book’s bigger stake in examining how one 
can find meaning in life by thinking about how to live, how to live better, and how to open oneself 
up to encounters with objects, people, and places one knows they will like but also those that may 
challenge one’s preconceived notions. 

One of the central arguments of Aesthetic Life and Why It Matters is that aesthetics, in addition to 
being a foundational part of our life, are also multivalent. For this reason, “[t]o live an aesthetic life, 
you don’t have to ditch Super Mario for La Traviata” (5). Lopes, Nanay, and Riggle regularly 
reiterate the fact that taste as it has come to be associated with wealth and connoisseurship is only a 
single, limited form that aesthetics can take. Additionally, aesthetic life goes far beyond fine art, 
permeating the simpler parts of life, such as food and clothing, the choices we all make daily. 

The three chapters draw on several key ideas, regularly overlapping with each other. This forms 
a sense of cohesion, as opposed to the self-containment of edited volumes. Chapter one, “Unlocking 
Experience” by Nanay, lingers on the argument that aesthetic decision making goes beyond fine art 
as Nanay invites the reader to consider why we make these decisions and why they seem to play a 
significant role in our lives. Aesthetic judgement and aesthetic experience are the key terms of this 
chapter. If aesthetic judgement is described as this deliberate process of selection, used for commu- 
nicating one’s aesthetic identity outwardly or cultivating it inwardly, then aesthetic experience is 
the awareness of how something makes one feel as they are making these judgements, whether that 
is positive or negative. Nanay argues that it is not so much the judgements as the experiences we are 
judging, whether there are works of art or food, that are important to our individual and social lives 
because “when we have an aesthetic experience, we don’t just attend to the object we see. We also 
attend to the quality of our experience” (22). For this reason, we might think of some aesthetic 
experiences as achievements, which occur in part when we engage deeply by tasting, seeing, listen- 
ing, engaging, thus building an aesthetic language within us. 

In chapter two, “Aesthetic Lives: Individuality, Freedom, Community”, Riggle argues in favor of 
aesthetic decision making, which Riggle suggests is a form of care and a way of diversifying things 
that are important in our lives that we might otherwise dismiss as insignificant. To make his point, 
Rigele sets up an analogy between aesthetics and food, the basis of which is as follows: just as food is 
“whatever's worth eating [...] where eating is an important social practice” (34), aesthetic value is 
similarly anything “worthy of being aesthetically valued” because it engages in “a meaningful and 
complex social practice” (42). An important caveat to Riggle’s analogy is understanding the differ- 
ence between food and eating. Eating involves more than filling oneself for the basic purpose of 
sustenance. It is a social practice but also an individual practice, cultivated with an awareness of what 
is taken in and how it is meaningful to one’s identity, health, and other parts of everyday life. For this 
reason, Rigegle asserts that aesthetic value is fundamentally good and communal while also building 
an individuality that is both dynamic and social. 

Chapter three, “Getting Into It: Ventures in Aesthetic Life”, centers around the idea that “[e]very- 
thing that’s aesthetically good or bad is aesthetically good or bad in its own special way” (62-63). 
Lopes argues that aesthetic value does not carry over because it is not universal. Hence, all aesthetic 
experiences have their own unique features and aesthetic profiles, so that there is a gradation of terms 
like “cute” that hinges on factors like unique physical attributes and the social context and history of 
something. Lopes goes on to suggest that norms are a type of aesthetic profile that have been set up 
so that people coordinate their actions through conformity. This is not necessarily a negative — in 
fact, Lopes gives positive examples, like how the colors ofa streetlight have been socially coded to 
facilitate communication while ensuring safety. Aesthetic values therefore have insiders and outsid- 
ers. Insiders engage with aesthetic practices. Outsiders either acknowledge these practices but do not 
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engage with them, or they show indifference by ignoring and not understanding these practices at 
all. Lopes identifies this as the network theory, which “teaches that there’s no single measure of 
aesthetic value, but we’re accountable to the norms of our aesthetic communities” (73). Lopes thus 
returns the reader back to the foundational argument that aesthetic value, and aesthetic life, is 
inherently social and multivalent, where the cultivation of individual aesthetic value always trans- 
lates into some form of community. 

The key to the book’s tone arguably lies in its concluding section, “Breakout”. Where a scholarly 
text is preoccupied with carrying through a specific argument and reinforcing it at the end, “Breakout” 
is a roundtable interview-style discussion with the authors focused on raising additional questions, 
which regularly spur further discussion. The topics discussed include: aesthetic disagreement; the 
extent to which we can say aesthetic value is subjective; the Western bias in aesthetic theory; fashion, 
broadly conceived, as the driver of aesthetic life and the difference between fads and timelessness; 
and constructions of human beauty. It is this section that reiterates Lopes, Nanay, and Riggle’s 
commitment to writing a resource in aesthetics rather than another aesthetic theory. While some 
may argue that the references to modern day culture make Aesthetic Life and Why It Matters under 
threat of becoming outdated and out of touch, depending on how relevant someone like Megan 
Thee Stallion, who is one of the specific contemporary examples given in the text, remains in our 
culture, this approach should be seen as a practical manifestation of the very points made within the 
text and of challenging the classism that aesthetics is still bound up in. 


MARGARYTA GOLOVCHENKO 
University of Oregon, USA 


THE CAMBRIDGE COMPANION TO ENVIRONMENTAL HUMANITIES. By Jeffrey Cohen 
& Stephanie Foote (Eds.). Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2021. 379 pp. 


he concept of Environmental Humanities is ever emerging and growing field especially in the 

present scenario, wherein the queries and questions of existence have hit the world harder and 
deeper. This book is a collection of critical essays by researchers, academicians and authors reflect- 
ing various aspects of environmental humanities and exploring the development of the concepts that 
narrow down to understanding value of nature and its intrinsic relation with human body, mind and 
soul. It initiates the discussion with Stephanie Foote and Jeffery Jerome Cohen’s essay enlightening 
the scope of the field, its future and the ongoing pandemic and catastrophe as a reminder of the 
interconnectedness between humans and non-humans. Stephanie LeMenager in the essay “The Com- 
mons” further explores the value of sustainable approach towards nature and talks about such owner- 
ship as commons which is justice-oriented’, and against predatory capitalism and prejudiced colonialism. 
Taking it further, Cajetan Iheka narrates views on rights entitled to environment and the urgent need 
to establish ethical obligation to preserve nature and animals. Kyle Powys Whyte brings up the concept 
of “Time as Kinship,” talking about Kinship as sense of responsibility that has been a part of indig- 
enous cultures across the world. It is this timing that helps humans to understand their equation with 
climate change and evolve as empathetic species. Teena Gabrielson highlights the nature studies that 
should incorporate the neglected gender, class and caste who depend on nature and help to develop 
and understand nature-human dynamics. This essay delves deeper into Feminist Science Studies, 
Corporeal Feminism and Environmental Justice. Urmi Engineer Willoughby in “Race, Health and 
Environment,” elaborates the causes of rampant health crises, as a result of an altered environment; 
revealing the perspective of “...centrality of race and the racial legacies of European colonization.” 
(82) The availability, accessibility and prioritization of resources largely depends upon the divisions 
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and disparities in human society and political governance. Allison Carruth in “Narrative and Envi- 
ronmental Innovation,” exemplify the emerging concepts of geoengineering, terraforming that 
frame and effect narrative formation of crises and solutions alike. 

The collection harbors essays on Climate Fiction and Apocalypse by researchers Matt Bell and 
David Higgins elaborating the origin, characteristics and value of cli-fi fiction in the times of environ- 
mental crises. It highlights the responsibility entitled to Environmental Humanities in uniting and 
comprehending the crises to find culturally appropriate and relevant solutions of the ecological crises 
of the present. The critical essays by Ron Broglio, Nicole Shukin, Catriona Sandilands defend the 
value of non-humans, their value in intertwined web of existence, the growing and altering patterns of 
producing food and minerals, and the world of plants that has incorporated human existence to be 
understood beyond the biological terminologies. Jeffery Insko’s “Extraction,” demonstrates the idea of 
extraction implied on natives’ land and patterns of life and the ideas of resistance and “. . alternatives to 
extraction and extractivism. ..” that have always been a part of indigenous cultures and ethics. 

“Ice/Water/Vapor” by Steve Mentz highlights the origination of blue humanities, comprehend- 
ing the “material complexity and imaginative polyphony,” (193) of the nature of water and its 
various forms. Paul A. Harris in “Rocks,” develops a critical and ethical value of rocks that stand for 
solidarity and valuing rocks can reveal their slow death. The detailed understanding of these rocks 
widens the scope of Environmental Humanities, focusing on the inanimate yet vital elements of 
ecosphere that have a geological, anthropological and ecological significance in material and ethical 
realms of existence. Lowell Duckert in his essay “Coal/Oil,” talks about Petro-fiction and its value in 
defining various activities of geomorphology. The formation of coal from fossil fuels, is metaphori- 
cally is the similar pressure that humans place upon the natural world. (217) Tracing the examples 
from Ann Pancake’s Strange as this Weather Has Been, where an exemplification of coal industries 
and its consequences, magnify the destruction so that world doesn’t fall in the loop of carbon destruc- 
tion again. “Coalfield Ontology- shared human-geological being, or co-existence- surfaces here as 
a powerful expression of resistance as well as resilience.” (Duckert 223) 

In the essay ‘Waste,’ Susan Signe Morrison talks about the waste theories, the generation of waste 
and its influence upon human beings. She focuses on the ancient texts that can help us to understand 
treatment of waste in different forms and develop a positive outlook for an otherwise negative 
connotation. The creation and handling of waste defines the cultural approach to waste. Morrison 
highlights the value of slow cinema in defining the value of attention towards waste, thus, the slow 
cinema and slow narration in works can help readers to pay attention to their surroundings, realizing 
the loss of environment and generation of waste. 

Anthony Lioi in his essay “Eco-media” exemplifies, the importance of understanding the impact 
of Eco-Media studies in the ideological and ecological aspects, further, analyzing its moral and 
aesthetic values. (244) The modes of production and the aim of eco-cinema are both dependent 
upon the environment. The environments that are photographed and the same environment that is 
further consumed for its production plays a major role defining eco-media. He defines it from three 
central themes- mediation, flow and framing. In case of mediation, it talks about any technology that 
creates an extension of ourselves and frames the global issues such as rise of sea-water, melting of ice and 
rise in temperature. All these factors are politically treated and maneuvered, thus, highlighting the role 
of mediazation in the ‘formation of political will in democratic politics and activist cultures.’ (Lioi 
254) It focuses upon the fact that eco-media researchers and scholars should use digital humanities to 
counter ‘surveillance capitalism’ (Lioi 255) and work towards environmental humanities. 

Serpil Oppermann in her essay “New Materialism and the Non-human story,” writes, how post- 
modern and post-structuralism find a medium to connect the two that is nature and culture, dis- 
course and materiality. It highlights Bennett’s idea of how nature and its elements are agents and 
have their own meaning other than the one imposed by humans, and these elements such as glaciers, 
desert exert an influence and breed consequences. It discusses the narratives and the means of it that 
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non-human entities shall use to emphasize the value of their memory. These stories are imprinted in 
these non-human elements that should be understood to know the ways of their inter-communica- 
tion. In the essay “Risk,” Nicole Walker writes, “Minimizing anxiety doesn’t reduce scarcity, it 
merely reduces the appearances of risk.” (273) She exemplifies that human with their identity ‘I’ as a 
part of language and as a part of their actions has defined their behavior of extracting and accumu- 
lation. Humans have created a comfortable niche for themselves and are thus, deaf to the sufferings 
of the environment. They save one species to justify their actions of killing many species altogether. 
The moment language breaks its hierarchical pattern and the hypocrisy of ‘I,’ only then can the 
weird becomes acceptable and useful to people. Our language has to accept and write about what is 
flawed and fractured in our world, only then we can embrace the reality. 

Priscilla Wald in her essay “Coda- Virus,” explores the idea of how the microbes are separated 
from the humans and accused as an outside attacker, wherein, they breed in the environments 
created by human race. Viruses are not deliberating the concept of survival, rather they breed, 
survive and attack because of the changing environment. Thus, accusing microbes of surviving on 
humans overlooks the human folly of creating inapt environmental conditions. 


DEEPTI TIWARI 
Regional Institute of Education, NCERT, Ajmer 


WHY STORIES WORK: THE EVOLUTIONARY AND COGNITIVE ROOTS OF THE 
POWER OF NARRATIVE. By Somdev Chatterjee. Chennai, Notion Press, 2023. 112 pp. 


Sc Chatterjee’s book offers an insight into the art of storytelling by discussing the impor- 
tance of story and story structure. He tries to answer questions like: What makes a story? Why it 
captures our attention? And how the experience of consuming a story relates to other life experi- 
ences? He emphasizes the power stories have on the human mind by saying, “stories are not only, or 
even primarily about entertainment. They have a life-and-death importance for us.” (8) Stories 
have the power to wield magic; thus, tracing their origin to understand their capacity to influence 
human minds forms the essence of this book. Chatterjee does so by taking the readers on an engaging 
journey through the intricate workings of storytelling. The book delves into the cognitive and 
emotional mechanisms that make narratives universally compelling and explores how stories shape 
our identities, influence our perceptions, and foster empathy. The author scrutinizes these ideas by 
dividing the book into four chapters. The first chapter, ‘Tell it like your life depends on it,’ traces the 
emergence of storytelling and argues how storytelling evolved following evolutionary pressures. 
The author explains the pleasures humans find in stories and storytelling and how stories have 
become complex over time. He does so by using Yuval Noah Harrari’s understanding of “inter- 
subjective realities.” The belief of the people around some entities build their reality, thus shaping 
their ability to cooperate and collaborate in the real world. Chatterjee further explains how the social 
hierarchy built by human beings forms a part of their meta-reality and how dealing with these 
complex meta-realities becomes essential to pass it on as “critically important knowledge.” (21) 
Here, stories provide us with an avenue to act as “valuable guides of meta-realities that we have to 
negotiate in life.” (22) The author further points out that in our urge to know about the world, one 
primal question that instigates us is how one should live in this world? Human beings have passed on 
this knowledge as embodied knowledge—one that can be acted out but cannot be put into words and 
somewhere between articulated knowledge and embodied knowledge, stories exist. Chatterjee also 
explains the concepts of “memory conformity” and “memory bias” by pointing at storytelling’s 
function of integrating an individual into a group and the telling and retelling of the stories by the 
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group members, making the other members confirm the claims of an individual belonging to that 
group. Stories thus offer a shared reality within which life experiences make sense. Since informa- 
tion and knowledge are crucial to human functioning, we rely on stories as it helps us to navigate the 
world around us. 

In the second chapter, ‘Learning to inhabit unreal heroes’, the author discusses Richard Dawkins’ 
idea of mental simulation as a learning technique. Just like organisms that can simulate possible 
future scenarios have an added advantage over others in survival, constructing stories in our minds 
offers us an opportunity to enter into a simulation that helps us make decisions in real life. He stresses 
how simulation allows us to see the world from another person’s point of view and helps us realize 
that their viewpoints might be different from our own. Literary fiction offers a pleasant way to 
understand the characters’ changing mental states leading us to empathize and adopt multiple view- 
points. The author has discussed the question of how fictional worlds help in creating real emotions 
from an evolutionary perspective in this chapter. In doing so, he has discussed Brian Boyd’s book, On 
the Origin of Stories. However, Chatterjee differs from Brian Boyd’s assumption on two issues— 
firstly, by pointing out that “Our emotional systems can distinguish between true and fictional 
narratives and our emotional responses are modulated by our knowledge of that distinction.” (44) 
and secondly by emphasizing on “our capacity to respond to fictional narratives” (44) as beneficial 
because our emotional response to any narrative depends on our belief in it. He also stresses that people 
do not mistake stories for reality but react emotionally to them as they allow them certain advantages. 
Chatterjee seeks to discuss these advantages while also offering an understanding of ontogeny. He 
looks into why human beings have emotional responses to real-life situations, and points out that recent 
studies in psychology have pointed out that “division between thinking and feeling is not as clear-cut 
as we commonly believe.” (44) He further points out that the emotions displayed by our body ina 
particular situation have been dependent on simulation. “Simulation are almost always multi-modal” 
(45) and thus, offers us a benefit to survive in real life by helping us devise and recognize the 
solutions. In explaining our pleasures in seeing and reading about a situation in the fictional world of 
cinema or literature that human beings would never want to witness in their own life, the author puts 
forward the notion of play. Children’s engagement in role-playing games since childhood has helped 
them derive pleasure and learn and hone their skills. In this process, “the children practice not only 
how to act, but also how to feel.” (47) Two contradictory emotions are experienced in role-playing 
games—the pretend emotion and the real pleasure— and this capacity of an individual to experience 
contradictory emotions simultaneously makes stories of painful situations or fear interesting to the 
audiences. The author also discusses why people enjoy fear. In this context, he talks about our bodies’ 
response to fear. Fear gives the audience a sense of accomplishment as “our minds know that the 
threat is not real, but our bodies don’t.” (50) The chapter ends by asking whether narrative form is 
fundamental to how we think or experience reality. It is an important intervention since, according 
to some authors, mental simulation of social interaction might be one of the reasons for the emer- 
gence of consciousness and these simulations are primarily in narrative form. 

In the third chapter, ‘Maps of experienced reality,’ the author tries to understand the reasons for the 
universality in the theme of the stories and whether some elements in a story influence our experi- 
ences in real life. Using psychologists Fritz Heider and Marianne Simmel’s study, Chatterjee points 
out that humans are inclined to create a narrative about whatever they see. Though human beings 
consider themselves to have a good understanding of the things happening around them, they are 
mostly unaware of the radical changes in their surroundings. Thus, human beings see and interpret 
the world according to the goals they have in their life and so, the narrative framework sticks in their 
mind deeply as it helps them experience reality. Chatterjee claims that we see reality in terms of what 
matters to us, and hence, our perception of the world is loaded with value judgements related to 
survival and reproduction. Since life is complex, finding solutions to world problems with our own 
consciousness is not so easy; therefore, there are gaps in what we believe in and what we actually do. 
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In storytelling, these gaps serve as a marker to introduce the audiences to the complex life of a 
protagonist. Storytellers thus can shape the characters and control the audiences’ minds into sympa- 
thizing or empathizing with them. The pleasure of discovery the audience experiences in going 
through the life of a protagonist is heart-wrenching and fulfilling. 

In the fourth and final chapter of the book ‘How stories work,’ Chatterjee starts with one of 
Ramachandran’s lectures referring to “visual art as lawful distortions from reality to optimally stimu- 
late the pleasure centres of the brain.” (79) Chatterjee claims that stories can also be seen similarly. He 
talks about the discovery of mirror neurons in the late 1990s by Italian scientist Giacomo Rizzolatti 
and how “they have been linked to the development of empathy, social interactions and the evolu- 
tion of language.” (80) These mirror neurons are essential in storytelling as they help an individual 
watching the characters on stage and screen mimic their actions internally. Chatterjee refers to 
Dutch ethologist Nikolas Tinbergen’s discovery of ‘supernormal stimulus’ and how it has become a 
vital storytelling element. Human beings are more attracted to those stories, which might exagger- 
ate the things available in real life or are sometimes beyond reality. Since the world of stories allows 
audiences to chart an unfamiliar territory with opportunities and dangers, they remain interested in 
them. Human beings seek patterns to make sense of the information around them. The same logic 
applies to stories. In stories, “patterns create expectations which can then be subverted or contrasted 
with other patterns.” (88) Chatterjee cites the popularity of stories from the detective genre as an 
example to illustrate how pattern detection and puzzle solving are inherent elements of such stories. 
The author points out that “in order to keep their audience engaged, storytellers do not need to 
deliver satisfaction, but only the promise of it.” (92) This way, the storytellers keep the audiences 
engaged through hours of content without providing a concrete resolution but with a hook so that 
the viewers stay glued to the narrative. By referring to Ramachandran’s experiment of ‘Martian 
alphabets’- Bouba and Kiki, he points out that the parts of the brain processing visual inputs are 
distinct from the parts of the brain processing the aural inputs. 

However, since some parts of the brain can perform a meta-analysis to find a common quality 
between the auditory and visual inputs, most people identify the rounded shape with Bouba and the 
jagged one with Kiki. Thus, the engagement of human beings with abstract thoughts or metaphors 
might be related to the human brain’s ability for cross-modal abstraction, which also influences our 
responses to a narrative. Chatterjee further discusses Ramachandran’s idea of “Perceptual Problem 
Solving” and how the process of visual perception is linked with human beings’ interest in solving 
puzzles. Since puzzle-solving provides audiences pleasure, so storytellers employ devices like “tem- 
poral ellipses, non-linear narratives, multiple (and sometimes mutually contradictory) points of view 
and unreliable narrators” (96) to make stories puzzle-like. The author also emphasizes Ramachandran’s 
notion of ‘peak-shift’ by stressing audiences’ interest in watching animated films and how many 
genres like mythological, science fiction, and fantasy survive despite deviating from reality. Chatterjee 
brings in behavioural economist Daniel Kahneman’s understanding to point out how the ending of 
a story matters in the storytelling process. So, while discussing Kahneman’s idea of the experienced 
self and remembering self, the author points out that since the remembering self helps in making 
significant decisions in life and acts as a storyteller so stories have a powerful influence on the human 
mind as it helps in making sense of our daily lives. 

In conclusion, one can say that Chatterjee’s book does offer a captivating blend of academic 
rigour and accessible prose, making it an engaging read for both scholars and general readers. By 
skillfully exploring storytelling themes from an evolutionary and psychological perspective, Chatterjee 
successfully explores the importance of stories in identity formation and social change. The author 
does so by putting together theoretical concepts, empirical research, and real-world examples from 
the fields of neuroscience, psychology and films, providing a well-rounded exploration of storytelling’s 
profound impact on human minds. Chatterjee’s interdisciplinary approach enriches the book, of- 
fering a comprehensive understanding of narrative’s significance from multiple perspectives. As 
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Chatterjee rightly expounds towards the end of the book, the evolutionary approach “acts as a 
bridge between science and literary or cinema studies, integrating them both into the more general 
study of human experience.” (104) Chatterjee’s interdisciplinary approach enriches the book, offer- 
ing a comprehensive understanding of narrative’s significance from multiple perspectives. 


SUSHMITA PANDIT 
Jadavpur University, Kolkata 


THE ORIGINS OF KANT’S AESTHETICS. By Robert R. Clewis. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2023. 265 pp. 


WwW" is beauty? Is it possible to have a coherent theory of aesthetics that holds well across time 
and space? While these questions have been quite tricky to address, scholars of aesthetics 
have turned to Immanuel Kant’s 1790 book Critique of Judgment, also known as the Third Critique, 
to anchor their questions about taste and pleasure along with beauty. And quite rightly so, for the 
debates about whether something is universally beautiful or inherently beautiful — to give one of the 
many debates about art and its interpretation — can all be traced to the way Kant formulated them in 
the 18th century. These debates are far from being anywhere close to being resolved and in fact, if 
anything, they have only got richer with time. Yet, there is no turning away from Kant’s legacy in 
the domain of theorising art. A new book, The Origins of Kant’s Aesthetics by Robert R Clewis, 
approaches this legacy from a rather unique standpoint. Rather than interpret Kant for the contem- 
porary expressions of art, it seeks to put together the different components of Kant’s thought by 
unpacking his argument along the lines of different binaries and shifts as visible in his writings. 
Clewis consults various kinds of materials such as letters, notes, and marginalia to document the 
complex nature of questions that Kant first articulated, questions that still baffle scholars and audi- 
ences of art. 

The binaries or shifts that Clewis considers are: art/nature, intellectual beauty/free beauty, aes- 
thetic perfection/aesthetic ideas, laws of intuition/free play, and aesthetic experience as freedom/ 
morality. Each chapter begins with a specific example from art and finds its way to Kant’s observa- 
tions about the analysis that that example lends itself to. With a consultation of a wide range of 
sources, Clewis investigates the influence of British and German philosophers on Kant. The result- 
ing book isa dense history of aesthetics and a close reading of Kant’s philosophy at the same time — 
which makes it interesting to scholars who are quite familiar with Kant’s predecessors and contem- 
poraries as well as with the work of scholars who specialise on Kant. However, it might prove to be 
a compass to young scholars as well who are beginning to navigate Kant’s philosophy. 

Overall, the readers will be intrigued by Clewis’s framing of themes in Kant’s work. For example, 
do rules play a role in aesthetics? Is it helpful to see Kant as a formalist and in what way? How are 
beauty and goodness related? Is artistic genius about freedom or does it operate under some kind of 
constraints? How can one classify the different art forms? How is the sublime related to morality? 
Does beauty involve a theorisation of ugliness as well? Each of these questions has fascinating impli- 
cations for readers and researchers in comparative literature for these questions are likely to enable 
further reflections on how beauty is processed differently in readers and writers, artists and audiences 
across time and space. 

To focus on one example from the book, let us turn to the idea of normativity. Clewis begins with 
a review of a piece of music which ripped apart a performance. The review is by Edward Robinson 
and the review is of Maurice Ravel’s piece Boléro. Clewis finds the negative review to be an occasion 
to foreground the question of standards of aesthetic judgement: are they personal or are they univer- 
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sal? Dwelling upon this trajectory of normativity or universal validity of judgement in Kant’s work 
as reflected in various pieces of marginalia, Clewis discovers two strands of thought or positions as 
held by Kant. The early notes from 1760s to 1787 indicate that Kant believed in some kind of 
empiricism. Taste, in this viewpoint, was also a more or less rationalist conception. Clewis quotes 
relevant excerpts from Kant and discusses the same with the help of Hume’s (among others’) influ- 
ence on Kant. He takes the reader in and out of the work of different philosophers while blending his 
observations with their words: 


... Hume recognizes that critics — even if they are well practiced, unbiased, and equipped with delicacy 
and strong sense — are bound to differ with each other. People may even disagree with their past selves. 
“At twenty, Ovid may be the favourite author; Horace at forty; and perhaps Tacitus at fifty.” The 
contingences of temperament and personality, personal experience, age, and culture will be reflected in 
a divergence of aesthetic judgments. (28) 


The observation is that taste changes and Clewis tunes into Lord Kames, Baumgarten and Wolff, in 
addition to Burke and Hume, to discuss art criticism in terms of taste. But he also turns to Kant’s notes 
to argue that Kant synthesised the views of these British and German thinkers to arrive at his own 
unique position, that of ‘sensible comprehension’: the idea that the beautiful facilitates sensible com- 
prehension according to the laws of intuitive cognition or sensibility. In the process of explaining 
this theme within Kant’s thought on normativity of judgement, Clewis puts together quotes from 
dozens of sources. While one may not necessarily grasp where every source informing Kant’s views 
intersects with the others and with Kant, reading it all for all the themes Clewis chooses as his schema 
is a worthy exercise. 

As Clewis articulates it very explicitly, the intense handling and attempt at reconstruction of how 
Kant arrived at his thoughts — or rather oscillated between extreme positions — has a very clear three- 
fold agenda. One is that Kant should be seen as ‘full of inner tensions’ thanks to the fact that he 
borrowed from various sources. Two, the Third Critique — a text that most scholars of aesthetics turn 
to for ideas and first principles in general — should not be seen as the gospel truth; indeed, reading it 
in the light of the marginalia, as Clewis does, might turn out to be a far more fulfilling exercise. And 
three, these complexities of influence and shifts or binaries in Kant’s thought must alert scholars to the 
fact that Kant cannot be assumed to have a fixed position and applied unthinkingly to critique. 

Thus, Clewis’s monograph needs to be read for its innovative practice of turning a work of art 
theory into a text in itself that needs to be supplemented with a number of other sources rather than 
being taken for granted. More importantly, in the way it puts together the various voices from 
British and German traditions, it is a work of comparative aesthetics in itself. 


SONI WADHWA 
SRM University, Andhra Pradesh, 


THE WORLD IN WORDS: TRAVEL WRITING AND THE GLOBAL IMAGINATION IN 
MUSLIM SOUTH ASIA. By Daniel Joseph Majchrowicz. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2023. 284 pp. 


he book The World in Words takes its readers on a fascinating expedition, by examining the 
importance of travel writing in Muslim South Asia through a historical analysis lens. Daniel 
Majchrowicz, probes the genre of Urdu travel writing during the time period of 1840 to 1990, 
providing facts about the past and an ongoing historical documentation of how Urdu speakers 
communicated with the world. The author begins his work by talking about the emergence of Urdu 
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travelogues in mid-nineteenth-century India, which occurred at the same time as increased mobil- 
ity, expanding literacy, and the accessibility of inexpensive print. The travelogue developed as a 
way for Indians to convey their stories and spread their global imaginations as they travelled and 
dispersed throughout the world. These travelogues lauded travel and its advantages while under- 
scoring global transformations. 

The book addresses overlooked social history and raises issues relating to language, gender, class, 
power, and race in precolonial, colonial, and postcolonial South Asia by viewing the travelogue as a 
work with literary ambition and global relevance. The terms “travel is hell” and “travel is a means to 
success” are two schools of thought that are representative of the book’s contradictory attitudes 
towards travel in the earlier perspective. As pointed out by one of the advisors in the fictive King 
Dabashim’s court who warns about the perils of travel: 


You have not borne the toils of travel, nor seen the struggle of being far from home, nor has your soul 
yet heard the phrase “being far from home is anguish.” Travel is a tree that gives no fruit except that 
of separation, and being away from home is a cloud which gives naught but the rain of abjection. 


The author then goes into depth on how travel literature developed into a popular genre in colonial 
India, highlighting three crucial events that contributed to this growth. The first was the creation of 
cutting-edge technology like railroads and steamships that made travel more feasible. The second was 
the development of new print technologies that made it simpler to produce texts and the liberalisation 
of colonial press ownership regulations, which allowed almost anybody to become a publisher. The 
third was the profound changes colonization brought about in social and intellectual life. 

Even though most Indians were introduced to the wider world through colonial discourse, they 
ultimately dictated the terms of their engagement. Colonial sources offered one possible view of the 
world, but Indians also created their own views. A major conceptual shift during this period was the 
unambiguous celebration of travel, with authors often associating it with moral and social improve- 
ment. Travel was now seen as a source of “countless blessings” that was increasingly accessible to 
ordinary people, both as travellers and readers. 

The World in Words provides a fascinating account of the political and cultural context in which 
travelogues were produced and their strategic importance for projecting symbolic power and le- 
gitimacy. The author analysed several travelogues, including Bagh by Karim ‘Ali and Kitab-i Faizyab 
Ma’ab by Ghaus Muhammad Khan, highlighting their innovative use of the press and the Urdu 
language. They show how travelogues were used to promote global imaginations and balance 
relations with other kingdoms and the British. 

The book provides attention to the diversity of experiences and perspectives among travellers and 
authors. Majchrowicz gives voice to a range of perspectives, including those of women travellers, 
lower-caste Hindus, and Muslims of various social and economic backgrounds. By exploring the 
experiences of often-overlooked groups, the author provides a more nuanced understanding of the 
complexities of travel and writing in those times. 

The author provides a glimpse into the lives of Muslim women in India and their encounters with 
travel, featuring their role in envisioning a pan-regional Islamic community through their first- 
person narrative accounts of their travels to the Middle East countries. The book examines Muslim 
global connections and networks, demonstrating how the power of travel can connect people across 
cultures and boundaries and inspire a sense of belonging to a larger community. The book discusses 
the emotional and affective nature of Urdu travel writing about the Middle East, which played a 
critical role in creating an imagination ofa united Muslim community in Urdu literature. However, 
this connection was fraught and unequal, with Urdu travellers imagining their connections to cer- 
tain Muslims but not others, shaping a critical chapter in South Asian history. 

One of the key strengths of the book is its focus on the specific social, cultural, and religious 
contexts that shaped travel and writing in this period. Majchrowicz explores how social norms and 
religious strictures affected travel, particularly for upper-class Muslim women, and how social re- 
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formers advocated for special travel arrangements to address these restrictions. The author also 
examines how the popularity of Urdu as a written language contributed to the emergence of new 
global imaginaries in respect of women as authors were able to reach broader audiences through 
their writing. 

The book provides an interesting perspective on the experiences of two Muslim women travellers 
from India, Nawab Sikandar Begum and Begum Sarbuland Jang. However, it also raises important 
questions about the role of racism in shaping their experiences. Firstly, Nawab Sikandar Begum’s 
lack of affinity for Arabs and dislike of the people she encountered raise questions about the influence 
of racism on her perceptions. On the other hand, Begum Sarbuland Jang’s positive experiences and 
focus on building relationships with women from the Ottoman world suggest a rejection of racism 
and an embrace of solidarity among Muslim women. 

However, The World in Words also digs into the limitations of Muslim sisterhood in respect of 
women’s travel writing, by pointing out the barrings made in the global imagination of the Muslim 
world. While the writers were more friendly and inclined towards Ottomans and Levantines, they 
cut out African Muslim women, ultimately highlighting the limitations of Muslim sisterhood, which 
extended only to light-skinned Muslims. 

Further research should be made to determine how racism has affected Muslim women travel 
writers in the past and how it is influencing them right now. Additionally, it might look at the 
bigotry that Muslim women have faced both inside and outside of their own societies. The shift in 
attitudes towards the Muslim world and the emergence of a sense of sisterhood among Muslim 
women are important areas for future research. 


SIKANDER KHAN 
COMSATS University Islamabad, Lahore Campus, Pakistan 


a ieee writing has always captivated readers because it takes them to new and exciting locations 
and introduces them to new cultural practices and experiences. Daniel Majchrowicz’s The World 
in Words: Travel Writing and the Global Imagination in Muslim South Asia explores the rich legacy of 
travel writing in Muslim South Asia and its impact on global understanding and imagination. 

It examines travel writing in Muslim South Asia from the nineteenth century to the present by the 
renowned South Asian literary scholar Majchrowicz. The book is divided into colonial, postcolonial, 
and contemporary sections, each devoted to a distinct era. Each chapter focuses on a different group 
of renowned travel writers and examines how global political, economic, and social challenges 
influenced their topics, methods, and motivations, as well as provided insight into various social 
issues of the period being discussed. 

The book’s introduction provides a firm groundwork for understanding the evolution of travel 
writing in Muslim South Asia. The development of trade networks, the influence of Persian and 
Arabic literary traditions, and the spread of Islam are just a few of the many topics that Majchrowicz 
discusses as influences on the genre (pp. 23-24). The author explains how travel writing contributed 
to the formation of regional, cultural and political identities, highlighting how such works engaged 
with notions of nation, religion, and cosmopolitanism (pp. 45-48). 

The first section of Majchrowicz’s book is devoted to an analysis of travel writing from the 
colonial period, when the British Empire exerted significant influence over the Indian subcontinent. 
He mentions authors such as Mirza Abu Talib Khan, whose Masir Talibi is a travelogue of his time 
in Britain and Europe, and Syed Ahmad Khan, whose Asar-us-Sanadid is a detailed account of the 
historical sites in Delhi. The author emphasizes how these authors influenced the global imagination 
of their period through their unique perspectives on the colonized and the colonizers. In addition, he 
discusses the authors’ objectives, which include fostering greater understanding between the East 
and West, giving Muslim South Asia greater recognition, and aspiring to elevate their stature on the 
international stage. 
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The second section investigates the postcolonial era, which witnessed the emergence of new 
nation-states and the establishment of a malleable international system. Majchrowicz introduces his 
readers to authors such as Saadat Hasan Manto (p. 120), whose “Letters to Uncle Sam” provided a 
comical view of the postcolonial world, and Ismat Chughtai (p. 130), whose writings described her 
travels to the Soviet Union in the 1950s. In a similar manner, the author examines Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan’s interaction with European knowledge and culture through his travel writings (pp. 101-104). 
The author places a particular emphasis on the ability of these writers to represent the socio-political 
events that were taking place in the newly independent republics of the region, as well as the role that 
these authors played in resisting the colonial narratives that had previously dominated travel writing 
in South Asia. 

In the final section, Majchrowicz discusses the implications of travel writing for comprehending 
the global imagination in Muslim South Asia. The author argues that these works demonstrate a 
complex and nuanced engagement with the world that defies simple classification as “East” or “West” 
(pp. 197-199). Instead, the book contends that travel writing in Muslim South Asia should be viewed 
as contributing to a broader dialogue about identity, belonging, and the region’s global standing. 

Furthermore, Majchrowicz shifts his focus to modern travel writing, highlighting the works of 
authors such as Amitav Ghosh (p. 189), whose “In an Antique Land” explores the connections be- 
tween India, Egypt, and the medieval Mediterranean world, and Kamila Shamsie (p. 211), whose 
“Burnt Shadows” weaves the stories of different generations across continents. The author empha- 
sizes the ways in which contemporary travel writers combine genres, techniques, and topics to 
create new and engaging narratives, both in accordance with and in contrast to the traditions of 
travel writing, 

Majchrowicz’s knowledge and enthusiasm for the subject matter shine through in the book’s 
thorough research and perceptive analysis. Using the manuscripts themselves as well as letters, dia- 
ries, and newspaper pieces, he brings to life the diverse fabric of Muslim South Asian travel writing. 
A more complete and nuanced understanding of the genre and its evolution over time is achieved 
through the author’s inclusion of lesser-known writers alongside more renowned individuals. 

Moreover, the author’s examination of the connection between travel writing and the global 
imagination is one of the most intriguing aspects of the book. According to Majchrowicz, these 
works do more than simply chronicle the authors’ lives; they also alter the readers’ perspectives and 
encourage them to view the world in a more human and interconnected manner. The author cites 
“In an Antique Country” by Ghosh as an example of a work that challenges Eurocentric historiogra- 
phies by demonstrating the interconnection of South Asia, the Middle East, and Africa (p. 195). Ina 
similar vein, he describes how Chughtai’s Soviet travelogue offered South Asian readers during the 
Cold War a unique perspective on socialism and internationalism (p. 131). 

The book is further enriched by the inclusion of numerous excerpts from the travel writings under 
discussion, allowing readers to interact with the texts and obtain a deeper understanding of their 
literary and historical significance. In-depth analyses of these excerpts by Majchrowicz provide a 
nuanced understanding of the authors’ intentions, writing styles, subjects, and the larger cultural, 
political, and historical contexts in which they were written. 

Despite the academic rigor of the book, it is a pleasure to read owing to the author’s clear style and 
engaging narrative. The expertise with which he combines literary criticism, historical context, and 
biographical information creates a captivating and engaging reading experience. 

The author’s occasional emphasis on the global imagination takes precedence over his investiga- 
tion of local and regional aspects of the travel writings; this is the only minor flaw in the book. 
However, this does not significantly diminish the overall quality or significance of the work. 

To sum up, Majchrowicz’s book is a groundbreaking and insightful exploration of a rich and 
undervalued literary heritage. This work is an important contribution to South Asian literature, 
travel writing, and global studies, primarily as a result of the author’s exhaustive research, insightful 
analysis, and captivating narrative. 
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In addition, it remains a significant contribution to the study of Muslim South Asian travel writ- 
ings. This book offers new insights into the cultural, political, and intellectual currents of the region 
by shedding light on a rich and varied body of writing that has been largely neglected by scholars. 
The author’s emphasis on the global imagination and the role it played in the development of 
identities in Muslim South Asia provides an intriguingly new perspective on travel writing. 

Furthermore, readers are encouraged to reconsider their preconceived conceptions of South Asia, 
its people, and their place in the global imagination as the book illuminates the diverse voices and 
perspectives of Muslim South Asian travel writers. It is a must-read for anyone interested in the 
connections between travel, literature, and world history, and it serves as a timely and essential 
reminder of the power of writing to transcend borders, foster understanding, and unite civilizations. 
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